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THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


i 
i 
But for our familiarity with the arrangement, the existence of a 
duplex Congress, or rather of two bodies representing the same 
constituencies and possessing equal powers, would strike us as 
remarkable, if not ludicrous. Why should we not as well have two 
Presidents, charged with the duty of reviewing each other’s acts, 
and whose co-operation should be essential to any authoritative con- | 
clusion? Why not as well have two United States’ Supreme Courts, 
of equal dignity, holding each other in check or sustaining each | 
other’s hands? Anything more awkward in the line of legislative 
machinery could not well be conceived of. All the work has to be 
gone over twice, at greatly increased cost of time, labor, and money, 
and with a likelihood, as experience has shown, that it will be injured 
‘ather than improved upon after leaving first hands. Gréater de- 
liberation in making laws was the ostensible object at the bottom of 
the system; but every one acquainted with the operations of the 
twin chambers knows that at the end of each Congressional session, 
when the work is practically performed by Conference Committees, 
there is produced a mass of hasty, crude, and often dishonest legis- 
lation that no single body would be guilty of. The framers of the 
Constitution could not, in that regard, have constructed machinery 
better calculated to frustrate the purpose they professed to have in 
view. 
Of course to anyone familiar with the country’s history there is 
nothing mysterious in the origin of the two Houses. The idea was 
; copied from the British Parliament at a time when our govern- 
| ment was very weak and afraid to walk wholly by its own lights, 
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Nor is there anything curious about the English system. Great 
Britain had two great and jealous classes to be consulted in the 
making of her laws, each of which was too powerful to be ignored, 
while they would no more mix than oil and water.’ The only way 
to reconcile the nobility and the common people to the laws of the 
land was to give each a hand, entirely independent of the other, in 
the making of them. Hence the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. So with other European nations possessing double- 
chambered diets: they have populations graduated to match them, 
One country has a legislature made up of four distinct houses, 
representing the nobility, the clergy, the tradesmen, and the 
peasantry. We adopted the English system, but without having 
the English reason for it. We have no Lords and we have no 
Commons. We are equals, one with another. Nevertheless, we 
went further than the English after the English pattern ; for we 
not only created the two Houses of Congress, with co-ordinate legis- 
lative functions, but we gave a veto to the President—thus intro- 
ducing a third potential element. And this, strangely enough, was 
done after we had freed ourselves from English rule. All through 
the Revolutionary period our Congress was single-bodied, as were 
many of the General Assemblies of the States while they were 
British Colonies. 

To understand the true significance of the Senate as a factor in 
our institutions, and the better to enable us to judge of its utility 
and necessity, we should have before us the main facts that led to 
its establishment. In the convention that framed our National 
Constitution, assembling on the 14th day of May, 1787, two leading 
plans were discussed. A feature in one was the double Congress ; 
in the other, of which Patterson, of New Jersey, was the author, 
provision was made for a single chamber. Among the advocates of 
the latter was the intensely practical and common-sense Franklin, 
who, in his quaint and humorous way, insisted that there was no 
more need for two legislative houses to guard the public interests 
than there would be for two dogs to watch over a beefsteak. The 
warmest, as well as the ablest, champion of the two chambers was 
Hamilton, whose proposition was to have the Senators endowed with 
a life tenure of office. Hamilton was really a monarchist, and he 
made no concealment of his admiration for the English govern- 
mental system. He said, in debating the question of the two houses, 
‘The best form of government, not attainable by us, but the model 
to which we should approach as near as possible, is the British 
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Constitution. . . . Its House of Lords is a noble institution. .. . 
It forms a permanent barrier against pernicious innovations on the 
part of both crown and commons. . . . The English model is the 
only good one.” 

In the end, the organization of the Senate became the pivotal 
question on which the entire work of the convention turned. Rep- 
resentation in Congress was the absorbing issue. The States, still 
independent sovereignties,—nations, in fact,—were jealous of each 
other, and especially the smaller ones of those that were stronger. 
They—the smaller ones—insisted that representation in the proposed 
Congress should be by States, all having an equal voice, and not 
according to population or wealth. ‘The stronger commonwealths 
naturally combated this view. Here was a rock on which the 
incipient union of the States came very near breaking in pieces. So 
hot and angry grew the debate on this proposition at one time that 
Franklin suggested a resort to prayer as a means of assuaging the 
stormy passions of the disputants. Indeed, at one time it looked as 
if the difficulty was too great to be overcome. ‘The convention, find- 
ing it useless to proceed with its regular sessions, came to a halt for 
three days, and the subject was referred to a committee of one from 
each State, to arrange, if possible, an acceptable compromise. The 
scheme of the two Houses, as at present arranged, the members of 
the lower branch being apportioned according to population, and 
those of the upper according to States, was the result. The smaller 
States, as will be seen, carried their point, having in effect secured 
the principle for which they contended ; for, as long as a small State 
has the same voice with a large one in either branch of Congress, it 
has an equal control over legislation. Hence it is that Nevada to- 
day, with a population of only 60,000 souls, has as much constitu- 
tional power in shaping the laws of the land as New York, with 
5,000,000 of inhabitants. Here we have a parallel to the English 
parliamentary system in its most odious feature—that of rotten bor- 
oughs. Here, as in nearly all public compromises, an important 
permanent principle was sacrificed to the urgency of a passing crisis. 
The Senate became the occasion and the means of a great national 
wrong. 

Convenient as the Senate was as a basis for compromise between 
conflicting interests, the inconsistency, if not uselessness, of having 
two distinct houses of legislation to represent the same elements and 
constituencies, and go over the same ground, could not but be 
manifest to the framers of the Constitution ; and hence, with an eye 
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to appearances, they sought to create distinctions between the two 
hodies and give them certain independent functions that would 
answer as apologies for their separate existence. It was assumed 
that the House was to represent the people of the States, while the 
Senate was to represent the States themselves, which was, of course, 
a distinction without a difference. ‘To add to its dignity, the Senate 
was charged with certain separate duties, which might quite as well 
have been given to its legislative double. It was to examine and 
revise treaties with foreign powers, review appointments to office by 
the President, and act as a court to try impeachments in certain 
suses. It was also made to furnish the Vice-President with some- 
thing to do. By a happy conception, the two members of the gov- 
ernment that came nearest to being superfluous were thus brought 
together, that they might give countenance and occupation to each 
other. 

The Constitution, when submitted, encountered decided opposi- 
tion, giving rise to the first formation of political parties in this 
country. Indeed, it had a marvellously narrow escape from defeat. 
In the convention of Virginia, then the most populous of the 
States, the final vote was eighty-nine in its favor to seventy-nine 
against. In Massachusetts’ convention the vote was 187 to 168. 
In the New York convention the majority was but three. The 
instrument would doubtless have been rejected but for the timely 
appearance in its advocacy of that series of remarkably able papers, 
from the pens of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, which were after- 
wards collected and published under the title of the ‘* Federalist.” 
Five of those papers, of which Hamilton was the author, were de- 
voted to the Senate, and in them we have a picture of what that 
body was expected to be. It is needless to say that the colors were 
brilliant, and that the sketch, as a whole, was decidedly enticing. 
The selection of the members, being taken from the vulgar herd and 
confided to State legislatures that would naturally be composed of 
men picked for their abilities and virtues, would be free from the ex- 
citements and intrigues incident to popular elections, insuring the 
choice of the purest and wisest of citizens. Secure in their offices for 
long terms, and thus lifted above the necessity of commingling in 
ordinary politics, the Senators would occupy a lofty platform, and 
would labor fer the common weal wholly free from the contamina- 
tion of partisan motives. As judges in impeachment cases they 
would be absolutely impartial and severely just. As censors of the 
President’s appointments, while critical and exacting, they would 
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be always courteous, conciliatory, and helpful. In short, Hamilton 
and his contemporaries saw in the coming Senate a body of grave 
and stately sages and patriots, serene and dignified under all cir- 
cumstances, to whom office had come unsought, indifferent to the 
struggles and bickerings of party managers and deaf to appeals of 
conscienceless patronage hunters, stern watchmen of the treasury 
and resolute champions of honest government, the confidants and 
unselfish advisers of the President, worthy examples to the less 
experienced members of the more popular branch of the national 
legislature, against whose hasty and inconsiderate acts they would 
interpose an enduring barrier, and, in all times of tempest and 
danger, of partisan temper and popular strife, in their collective 
capacity being to the nation what the anchor is to the ship. 

Such was the dream of a hundred years ago. It was what the 
people of 1787 saw. What do we see? In the present Senate is a 
member who was publicly accused of having purchased his seat 
with money paid to legislators of his State, and neither he nor 
his associates apparently pay any attention to the charge. All the 
members from one broad section of the country are, in general 
terms, branded with holding their places by purchase, more or less 
direct ; and certain it is that the legislatures of that section, while 
there is no absolute proof of their veniality, have shown a wonder- 
ful preference for well-filled pocket-books. No business of the 
country has been so prolific of scandals and intrigues, of disrepu- 
table quarrels and profitless agitations, as the selection of Senators. 
No road pursued by men ambitious of political advancement has 
been so tortuous as that which leads to the Senate, and many 
travelling it have shown themselves quite as ready to crawl] as to 
walk. Nearly every species of .chicanery known to unserupulous 
politicians has marked their way. The result has been a constant 
recurrence of unseemly controversies. From the rural town caucus 
to the legislative chamber, State after State has been distracted by 
the struggles and machinations of senatorial candidates. It would 
be strange if the personnel of the Senate did not suffer in conse- 
quence of such events and practices. One resnit has been the too 
frequent promotion of politicians instead of statesmen—of men who 
have been given the office as a reward for party services, and ser- 
vices not always the cleanest. A worse result, however, as been 
the choice at times of men who were positively disqualified by their 
business connections from properly caring for the common welfare, 
being the representatives—sometimes the paid attorneys, it is 
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alleged—of great and wealthy corporations, whose interests were in 
direct conflict with those of the general public, 

Many great and noble men have gone to the Senate, and their 
abilities and virtues have dictated their selection ; but seated beside 
them have been many unworthy of the position. Some have been 
professional politicians with all the infirmities of their species ; some 
have been rich men and nothing more ; some have been adventurers 
of a speculative turn, using their position for personal benefit ; some 
have been ‘*dark horses,” profiting by the quarrels of stronger and 


better men; some have been accidents, pure and simple. Many. 


have been persons who, upon their individual merits, and in the 
face of that serutiny which the voting masses, however rustic as a 
rule, always manage to apply to those who appeal for their suffrages, 
would have sought in vain for seats in the lower house of Congress. 
On the whole, it is not too much to say that the average level of the 
Senate, spite of all the provision that has been made to give it a 
superior membership, is rather below than above that of the House 
of Representatives, made up of men assigned to their places by the 
sifting operations of the democratic ballot-box. Certain it is that, 
when it comes to the practical work of a legislative body, the Senate 
has exhibited no superiority over its coadjutor, either in conception 
or in execution. While its proceedings have been marked with more 
stateliness and volubility of debate, we look to it in vain for excep- 
tional manifestations of statesmanship or patriotism. Its members 
have been quite as ready as the people’s immediate representatives 
to court popularity, and their public records show fully as many 
points of weakness. ‘The most that can be said for them is that they 
have kept fairly abreast with their fellow-legislators, being quite as 
often in the rear as in front. The only reasonable inference to be 
drawn is, that if instead of two we had had but one House of national 
law-makers the general result would in no important particular have 
differed from what it has been or is. 

Whas especially recommended the Senate to the men of 1787 was 
its anticipated conservatism. The people of that day were afraid 
of themselves. Their experience in self-government was so limited 
that they had not yet acquired confidence in their own collective 
capacity and integrity. They walked with the uncertain steps of 
children, and felt like leaning in part upon some older form of gov- 
ernment. Hence they naturally distrusted a Congress wholly of 
their own selection, fearing that it might prove to be, like Franken- 
stein’s invention, a demon that would turn upon its creator, They saw 
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in the Senators, of whom Hamilton wrote in the ** Federalist.” that 
“the Constitution has taken the utmost care that they shall be men 
of talents and integrity,” a body of statesmen who could be trusted 
in emergencies. ‘he popular representatives might lose their heads 
in times of business and political trouble, might plunge into hasty 
legislation, and threaten bankruptcy to the treasury by extravagant 
wppropriations ; but the more independent, better balanced, as well 
as more capable Senators would be their country’s safeguard. They 
would particularly see that the treasury was not despoiled. The 
Representatives were to originate appropriation bills, but the Sen- 
ators were to review them. They would take care that the public 
land, that great reservoir of national wealth, was not squandered. 
They would consist of stuff stern enough to resist the demands and 
allurements of covetous and conscienceless corporations. Above all, 
they would eare little or nothing for party, and act upon their own 
independent and intelligent judgments. 

A hundred years have tested these forecastings. How many 
River and Harbor and other appropriation bills has the Senate 
abridged? The truth is, that the House of Representatives has 
been the economic body, the Senate the prodigal one. Low many 
‘land grabs” has the Senate defeated? How many pension 
monstrosities has it strangled? With how many Standard Oil and 
other giant monopolies has it successfully wrestled as the people’s 
champion? And where, in all the broad land, has there been con- 
centrated more of the spirit of an intense and bitter partisanship ? 
The very atmosphere of its chamber is charged with it as with 
electricity. It flashes and crackles at every touch. At no time do 
the members appear to be able to forget. that they belong to parties, 
and are under obligations to them. They neglect no partisan ad- 
rantage ; they spare no partisan foe. When the virtues of the late 
presiding officer of the Senate were formally commemorated by that 
body, the theme of the most eloquent of all the eulogies was the 
fact that the deceased had always been an uncompromising! 
partisan. Nor is it strange that when the Senate, a short time 
ugo, possessed a member that, by his own confession, did not know 
to which political party he belonged, he was sucha rara avis that 
everybody watched him with astonishment. He was a phenomenon. 
That he was an accident as well, it is needless to say. He was too 
good for the place, dropping out at the end of a single term. 

Nor is there anything in the situation, as just described, to excite 
wonderment. ‘The Senators, as a rule, have not been unambitious 
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and guileless men. ‘They were politicians before they were 
Senators. They have reached their positions by the devious paths 
of party policy. What they do not know about practical politics 
is not worth knowing. Nor is the dream of political preferment 
quenched by the elevation to which they have attained. Beyond 
the Senate lies the Presidency—another step in the stairway to fame 
and power; and feware the gentiemen of the Upper House that 
wholly escape the hope of reaching the higher dignity. The 
Senate might, in fact, not inaptly be described as a school for 
presidential candidates, never lacking a goodly number of eager 
and industrious students on both sides of the party line. 

It would indeed be difficult, remembering what human nature 
is, to see how the Senate could be else than a partisan body, in view 
of its share in dividing the patronage of the government. It makes 
and it unmakes officials. As the authority that supervises the 
President’s nominations, it wields an immense political power. 
Nor has its exercise been a wholly uncongenial task. Senators 
have shown themselves by no means adverse to the ‘ spoils system ” 
in its most comprehensive ramifications. ‘*The courtesy of the 
Senate”’—which means simply, ‘‘I will help to put your friends 
in office if you will do the same service for mine”—is far from 
being a meaningless phrase. If common report is not to be wholly 
discredited, the privacy of the Senatorial Executive session—an 
arrangement tenaciously adhered to—has covered many a “ deal ” 
embracing the disposal of extensive patronage. The Constitution 
meant that the Senate should be merely a reviewing board, but the 
Senators have so violently strained their constitutional prerogative 
that they have virtually made themselves an appointing power. 
No set of men were ever more tenacious of their ‘ privileges.” 
Patronage has come to be regarded by them asa perquisite, and is 
demanded as a right. The privilege of dictating nominations upon 
which they were afterward to pass judgment has been boldly 
asserted. It was only a little while ago that one of their number, 
because the President, in the exercise of a function with which he, 
as a Senator, had no more to do than with the ukases of Russia’s 
master, refused to appoint as he had insisted, resigned his place in 
a huff, and marched home to his constituents to ask redress for 
his grievances. Nor was the attitude of the Senate toward the 
Executive ever more aggressive than it is to-day. Js it any 
wonder, therefore, that the Senate should have become what it 
unquestionably now is, the national centre of political intrigue. 
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The more recent history of the country clearly assigns it that 
position. The Presidential incident of 1577, involving the boldest 
defiance of the popular will yet witnessed in this country, was due 
to the instigations of men of Senatorial training ; anda little further 
back the movement to dismember the country found in the Senate 
chamber its most skilful and aggressive promoters. Should there 
be, at any time in the country’s future, a conspiracy on the part of 
public officers against the liberties of the people, there is little 
reason to doubt that its source and principal seat will be in the 
Senate, should the Senate remain. 

In view of what has already been said, it is hardly necessary to 
inquire as to the qualifications of the Senate for the special business 
assigned it of reviewing the President’s appointments to office—a 
most delicate duty, cailing for the exercise of great equanimity of 
temper, strict impartiality of judgment, and freedom from all partisan 
bias ; and what must be thought of its fitness for that other most 
responsible work committed to it, of acting as a court to try the 
President of the nation and other prominent officials when charged 
with high crimes and misdemeanors? ‘To this question we have a 
sufficient answer in the history of the impeachment proceedings 
against President Johnson, when the members belonging to one 
political party were found solidly arrayed on one side of the case, 
more like advocates than judges, and the few of the other party that 
dared to follow their own private convictions rather than partisan 
instructions were at once unmercifully ostracized by their fellows 
and driven into political exile. There could be no clearer proof of 
misplaced responsibility. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? Not, as declared 
by one of our eminent historians, that ‘‘ the Senate is the crowning 
glory of our constitutional system,” but rather that its adoption was 
a radical mistake. As a basis of compromise at a critical juncture 
in our affairs, it served a useful purpose ; but for all that, has it not 
been practically an excrescence upon the body politic? It is an ex- 
otic among our institutions, foreign in policy and superfluous in fact 
—a relic of old-world dynasties. It is the one anti-republican feat- 
ure of our system, and the weakest spot in it. Any advantages to 
the country from its possible and casual contributions to legislative 
efficiency can hardly compensate for the demoralization produced by 
the constantly recurring scandals and disturbances unavoidably in- 
cident to its perpetuation under the existing system of legislative 
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elections. The surprising thing is that the country has so long and 
patiently borne with the evils of that system. 

The Senate is, it is true, what may be called a time-honored insti- 
tution, with some brilliant passages in its history ; but no supersti- 
tious or sentimental reverence for what is simply venerable should 
stand in the way of positive reform. Old things in the lives of 
governments as of individuals are passing away. It is the growing 
impression that even the English [louse of Lords, te which, as 


already explained, we owe the conception of our Senate, must go at: 


no very distant day, although its roots reach down to the bed-rock 
of the British constitution. Nowhere is experience a more merci- 
- less iconoclast than in civil science ; and surely the teachings of our 
national history have been ample to convince us that a second and 
duplicate body in ordinary legislation is a cumbersome and wasteful 
piece of machinery. 

As we pass from the centennial anniversary of the formation of 
the Constitution, the time is appropriate for reviewing its workings 
and correcting such infirmities as may have appeared. It was not 
to the discredit of those who formed it, largely experimental as it 
was, that imperfections should come to light. he discredit will be 
ours if we fail to remove or reform them. So far as the Senate is 
concerned, the wiser policy would probably be to lop it off altogether. 
If not, and it is to remain, its jurisdiction should be so changed 
as to effectually remedy the inequality that, in matters of general 
legislation, makes rotten-borough Nevada the equal of New York. 
Why should the Senate have anything to do with ordinary legisla- 
tion? The theory of its functions is that it represents the States as 
commonwealths, That was the assigned cause of its formation, and 
is‘the only apology for its existence, When the States as such, or 
any one or more of them, are to be affected by Congressional action, 
it would be eminently proper that the chamber representing them 
should have a voice, and a voice equal to that of the body represent- 
ing the people en imasse. Let the Senate be consulted when the 
affairs and interests of its special constituents are involved ; but 
why should its authority go further than that? 

Still more imperative is the demand for a change in the method 
of filling its seats. Instead of Senators being appointed by State 
legislatures, they should get office through the direct suffrages of the 
people of the States. Such a revolution would at least put an end 
to the disgraceful log-roliing with which Senatorial elections are now 
nearly always conducted. It would secure a better class of repre- 
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sentatives. It would effectually dispose of ‘‘dark-horse” and other 
dark-record Senators. It would consign moneyed nonentities to the 
obscurity to which they rightfully belong. No political party would 
dare to nominate inferior or known unworthy Senatorial candidates, 
when their claims had to be submitted to the verdict of a popular 
ballot. 

What valid objection to the proposed change can there be now 
that the distrust of the masses entertained by Hamilton and the men 
of his day has been so generally dissipated? If anything has been 
demonstrated by our one hundred years of constitutional history, it 
is that the nearer the administrators of our public affairs are brought 
to the people whom they represent, the more faithful will be their 
service. In choosing their political agents the people have shown 
that they can better select for themselves than anybody else can 
select for them. Our experience as a nation has been simply a 
repetition and confirmation of the venerable but ever-recurring 
dictum, vox populi, vow Det. 

Joun F, Hume. 


MEAL.” 
A WESTERN STORY. 


Ir was late in the afternoon at Hemlock Bend. The sun was 
suspended, like a badly-smoked lantern, over the trees which grew 
tall and dense beyond the cleared forty lying across the road from 
Wilson’s Place. In this cleared forty the incendiary torches of the 
meadow-lilies were more flaming than ever in the sunset glow. 
Deep shadows, banked against the belt of timber in the west, at 
this distance seemed so black as to be almost tangible to the touch. 
Down the road a straggling line of cattle were coming home from 
wood-pastures. Under each slow hoof arose a little powdery puff 
of dust, which grew and spread into a cloud enveloping them like 
smoke. 

Wilson’s Place was the only hotel in Hemlock Bend. The name 
was purely a localism, invented by the townspeople to distinguish 
it from any other ‘* place,” and also to compliment the proprietor, 
who modestly refrained from the use of his own cognomen in the 
sign. This sign, like Mr. Wilson himself, was content with gener- 
alities; it consisted of a rough pine shingle nailed against one corner 
of the house, and bearing in unsteady letters done in lampblack 
the single word ‘* Hotell,” 
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When some traveller who was rather more hypereritical than the 
citizens of Hemlock Bend ventured to suggest there was one too 
many /’s in the word on the sign, Mr. Wilson eyed it contemplatively 
and remarked witi deliberation : 

*“Wal, some folks spells it with one 7, an’ some folks spells it with 
two. I spells it with two when thay’s room.” 

A narrow piazza ran across the front of the building: two long 
benches and some chairs converted this into the favorite resort. of 
the town’s entire male population, Some had already arrived, but 
conversation was not animated. A clatter of knives, forks, and 
dishes came from the dining-room, and a swarm of hungry flies 
buzzed greedily against the mosquito-bars tacked into the windows. 

“Them chintz-bugs is gittin’ putty thick,” remarked Josiah 
Robinson, —pronounced by his intimates Jo-sigh,—lazily flicking a 
small insect off the limp wristband of his cotton shirt. 

“So they be,” assented Uncle Tom Beckwith, letting himself 
down into his chair with the assistance of his staff, which he in- 
variably used to punctuate important remarks with. ** An’ them 
seventeen-year loweusses is settled down in Brown County,” con- 
tinued he,*** eatin’ everything slick an’ clean afore ‘em 

** Putty clost thet comes,” said Jo-sigh, who was inclined to take 
a pessimistic view of life. ‘* Shouldn’t wonder ef we git a tech on 
em here.” 

“Wal, they may, an’ then agin they mayn’t. “Tain’t sartin thet 
they won’t, ner ’taint sartin thet they will.” 

Uncle Tom was given to this sort of indisputable argument. He 
straddled a figurative fenee, and kept a leg on either side ready to 
lift over to the other if occasion required. 

There was a cloud of dust approaching from Badgertown way, so 
called because it was the only turnpiked road leading into Hemlock 
Beng and connecting it with any place of so considerable a size 
as Badgertown, which, being the county seat, had a court-house, 
two churches, a graded school, several stores, and an ynumber of 
saloons. 

A few cows, bringing up the rear of the bovine procession, made 
clumsy haste to get out of the road, and with a rattle of loose spokes 
and bolts, and flapping of slack tugs and harness, a buckboard, 
with a raw-boned colt for its motive power, drew up before the 
hotel. From it alighted a tall, stoop-shouldered man with light 
eyes and straw-colored mustache. Ife nodded to the occupants of 
the porch and handed the reins over to a hostler, ‘Then he went to 
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the rear of the buckboard and reached his hand down into a rough 
box tied on behind with a rope. 

The landlord appeared at the door just as the stranger’s hand 
came out of the box, lifting by the nape of the neck a fat and fright- 
ened puppy. 

** Hello, Jim !” hailed the landlord, who was nearly as round as 
the pup, and who loved a joke. ‘* What’s sassage wuth ?” 

This raised a laugh from the porch. The man called Jim turned 
with a twinkle in his light eyes and drawled : 

** Don’t know ; hain’t priced it latterly. Wha’d choo pay fer th’ 
las’ y’ cooked ?” 

The puppy looked with meek and appealing eyes upon the world, 
and, being deposited upon the ground by the soft handle of his 
velvety neck, abased his fat body in the dust until the laugh against 
the landlord was subsiding, when he ventured to creep timidly 
under an unoccupied chair, from which place of refuge he cast 
pathetic and deprecating glances about him. 

‘© Any news up Badgertown way ?” inquired the landlord. 

“Wal, rufher!” drvawled Jim, whose name was James Beemis 
and who lived at Badgertown, from which place he made occasional 
harmless raids upon Hemlock Bend, bent upon some trade of 
horses, or land, or even dogs. 

*Y’ know Sim Brice he got thet ther prohybition Dill a-hisen 
threw, an’ he come down t’ Badgertown las’ nite an’ shet up every 
blame place a dry man mite a-went t’ git a drink. An’ him an’ 
some more thay pulled out th’ bungs, an’ knocked in th’ heads, an’ 
jus’ t? amightily set things a-runnin’.  Biznis was lively "bout 
then, Z tell ye.” 

Profound silence followed this startling bit of news. The land- 
lord’s round face underwent a variety of emotions, each calculated 
to lengthen the human visage several degrees, and with his pipe 
poised in the air half way to his mouth he could only ejaculate in a 
dazed way : 

**Sho !” 

This broke the silence, and a chorus of ‘* Wal, ef I ain’t beat !” 
“You don’t!” ete., etc., followed. Uncle Tom, who had a weak- 
ness for the intoxicating cup, sat in a paralyzed state with his lower 
jaw dropped and _ his very staff partaking of his dejection. Such 
wilful waste of good whisky reduced him to a state of icy apathy. 

‘An’ thet ain’t all, neither,” pursued Jim, enjoying the sensation 
he was producing. ‘‘ Jack Pettigrew he got mad when he seen ‘em 
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a-knockin’ in th’ heads a-kegs an’ sich, an” he jus’ strips off his linin 
an’ says: ‘ Lookyhere, Sim Brice, ver leadin’ a mob an’ destroyin’ 
property in th’ name a-law an’ order, an’ I’m jus’ goin’ t’ everlast- 
in‘ly wallop somebody in th’ name a-law an’ order too,’ sez *ee. An’ 
I'll be blamed ef he didn’t jus’ giv’ ’em th’ bes’ lickin’ he had in th’ 
shop! He knocked three four on ’em galleywest in “bout three 
winks. An’ then Sim’s crowd they fell to an’ was goin’ t’ lick Jack, 
but he got his dander up an’ went threw ‘em two toa time like a 
buzz-saw. I never seen nothin’ like it! Say, hain’t vy’ got some- 
thin’ fer a feller t’ eat "bout this here consarn 7” 

This abrupt change of subject aroused the landlord to a sense of 
his obligations as host, and Unele Tom emerged from his stupor 
long enough to bring his staff down with tremendous energy, as he 
exclaimed rather incoherently : 

‘What damfools a man is 

This paradoxical expression was supposed to apply to Sim’s per- 
formances rather than to Jack’s. As the landlord disappeared 
through the door and Jim was disengaging the limp resistance of 
the puppy from the chair-rounds, preparatory to following, Jo-sigh 
recovered presence of mind enough to ask : 

**Wha'd they do with Jack ?” 

A head covered with brown curls, from beneath which a pair of 
big, lustrous brown eyes looked forth, appeared around the corner 
of the house at this juncture. A handsome, bareheaded girl of 
perhaps seventeen or eighteen, with well-developed form and a tirm, 
swinging freedom of gait seen in well-bred horses and free and un- 
trammelled women and men, stepped noiselessly upon the porch, 
She carried a pail stained with the juice of blackberries which she 
had evidently herself gathered in the woods, for her finger-tips were 
stained with the fruit; and a faded pink sun-bonnet swung down 
her straight young back from its two strings knotted under the round 
chin. 

No one took note of her, and Jim, holding the pup under his arm, 
while with one hand he kept the wet muzzle from his face, swung 
round on the sill and said in his most exasperating draw] : 

“Wal, vy’ see, Jack he hit one feller putty hard, an’ he rolled 
under th’ bar an’ knocked his nosin’-roun’ head onto a broken 
decanter, an’ I heered he was boun’ fer glory kitin’. Ole saw-bones 
sez his goose was cooked. They got a warrent out fer Jack, but he 
skinned out somewhays.” 

The girl’s left hand went,up quickly to her throat to jerk out the 
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knot holding the dangling sun-bonnet. The rich color had faded 
out of her cheeks, but around the full throat from which the dress 
fell back the heat of the day had left the imprint of the strings in 
a pink welt. 

As Jim disappeared in the doorway, Jo-sigh leaned forward im his 
chair and called excitedly after him : 

“Who'd Jack Pettigrew kill?” 

Down came the pail with a ping, and the bail fell overagainst the 


tin side with a sharp click. Jim Wilson’s big drawling voice replied 


from within : 

<"Pwa'n’t nobody but thet Ike Jenkins. “Tain’t no gret loss ef 
he do turn up his toes t’ th’ sorrel.” 

So absorbed had the men upon the porch been by the details of 
this Badgertown sensation, that no one noticed the girl. Seeing that 
she was unperceived, she hastily gathered up her pail and retreated 
around the corner whence she came. After a little, with that slow 
consciousness which asserts itself when the strain of some intenser 
emotion has passed off, Jo-sigh looked around and said half to 
himself : 

‘Why, [thought somebody come up on th’ porch.” But as no 
one else appeared to have a similar conviction, he concluded that he 
had been mistaken. 

The girl was leaning on the fence just beyond the angle of the 
house. It was quite dark, and the stars sat high and clear in the 
sky. From the belt of woods beyond the clearing an owl hooted its 
melodious but uncanny note. A pipe spirited from some church 
organ by elfish hands would have sounded like it in the dark. An 
uneasy flutter from the hen-house, and a rustle from among the 
plum and crab-apple trees, as the turkeys roosting there huddled 
closer together at this ery of their hereditary foe, struck upon the 
girl's strained attention. 

It wasan August night, filled with a clear dusk that brought 
out the stumps in the fields and turned each into some crouching, 
uncouth shape, too vague to distinguish, and vet not vague enough 
to ignore. ‘The words of two of the help—men employed about the 
barns—who were sitting on the wood-pile beyond the thicket of 
plum and apple trees, came clearly to her. Some tall elder-bushes 
grew in this thicket, and their flat, yellow-white blossoms, standing 
a man’s height from the ground, looked in the gloom like ghostly 
faces peering out of the brush at her. 

One of the stablemen was relating a story at which the other 
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laughed noisily, ‘Their voices mingled with the sounds from the 
barn-yard beyond—the ding-dong of a bell as some uneasy cow 
changed her position ; an occasional loo, or grunt, or bleat ; and now 
and then the sharp thud of old Dick’s heels as he indulged in his 
nightly pastime of kicking his stall. Dick was a self opinionated 


horse of a subdued and somewhat faded sorrel, who by day did his 5 
duty faithfully, but entered his protest at night. If he had any | 
cherished grudge against the world or its people, he may perhaps | 


have eased his temper by imagining that all his grievances were set 
up ina bunch together against his stall, as the special target for his 
sturdy heels. 

Jack Pettigrew a murderer! Over and over again the dreadful 
thought tramped through the girl’s brain. Jack Pettigrew had killed 
somebody! There was a warrant out for hisarrest. The idea arose 
black and horrible before her, and alongside it there sidled a mental 
panoramic fantasy of the only lynching Hemlock Bend had ever 
known. She remembered driving the cows out to pasture in the 
early gray of a spring morning and coming suddenly upon a human 
shape suspended by the neck from a limb. 'That one paralyzed 
glance she had given it before she turned and fled had fixed its 
never-to-be-forgotten picture upon her brain. The swollen and 
blackened face with its protruding tongue, the ghastly parody of 
life as the body swung half around with the rising breeze of morning, 
which wafted the white mist into ghostly phantoms about it, twin- 
ing and twisting like serpents before they writhed above the tree- 
tops. 

Kyery little detail was so horribly plain before her, and always 
was—and always would be, so long as memory lasted — the 
trampled ground beneath, and the print of the horse’s feet upon 
whose back he had been steadied for the brief moment when the 
leader of the mob had said to him : 

** Make your peace with God,” 

She remembered how the sober old cows had passed unheedingly, | 
but how the brindle heifer bringing up the rear had suddenly 
eaught sight of it, looked a moment, sheered wildly off into the 
underbrush on the other side of the turnpike, and created a panie 
along the dignified line, which broke into clumsy trots and canters 
as its entire herd padded off down the dewy, wood-begirt road. Why, 
she could see now the broken branch of wild ivy, which hung down 
until its disabled arm touched the head of the figure, and crept 
over the side where the cruel rope straightened to the limb, as if 
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trying to conceal it. She could dear the breaking of the twigs 
under the frightened creatures’ feet. What if they should hang— 

Into this waking nightmare the voice of Mrs. Wilson, the land- 
lady, intruded its sharp, metallic note : 

’Meal—ya O—o—o—o— Meal —ya!” supplemented by that 
running confidence, or commentary, addressed to no one in particu- 
lar, bnt intended for any one in general, which some hard-worked, 
much-talking women indulge in. ‘‘’Pears me thet gal’s gon’ a 
sight longer t’ rance thet pail then she need ter.” 

There was a large trough in front of Wilson’s Place, kept con- 
stantly filled by the efforts of a windmill. If the wind failed fora 
day or two the pump-handle could be detached from its connection 
with the mill, and muscle used instead. Thirsty cattle passing night 
and morning stopped to drink, as well as the traveller and his beasts, 
while a generous overflow kept a wet, pasty place around it in 
which a few lean pigs loved to wallow, and around whose outer 
margins the yellow and white and blue butterflies lazily closed and 
unclosed their velvet wings, or lifted them towards the summer sky 
as the soul raises the wings of thought towards heaven while its feet 
are in the dust of earth. 

A smaller trough ran from this larger one, and the women folks 
had to carry their pails from the kitchen and fill them there. 
Sometimes one of the help, more thoughtful than others, kept the 
house-buckets filled ; but this was unusual and not expected. 

Amelia, or, as she was commonly called, *Meal, ‘‘ for short,” 
hastily picked up her pail and hurried away at the first sound of 
Mrs. Wilson’s voice. By the time her name was called again she 
appeared with the tin pail thoroughly rinsed and filled with the 
clear, sweet water. 

Mrs. Wilson immediately saluted her with : 

**Say, "Meal, here’s thet there Jack Pettigrew a-yourn ben an’ 
killed his man.” 

Mr. Wilson’s round face, looking very sober, appeared in the 
doorway in time to catch this remark. 

**Sarved th’ meddlin’ cuss jus’ right !” said he, sententiously. 

*Meal looked at him gratefully. Then she turned and in a half- 
defiant tone replied : 

** Wal, th’ man ain’t dead yit. Maybe he didn’t kill him.” 

Mr. Wilson heartily coincided with this view of the case, much to 
the discomfiture of his better half. 
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‘<Thet’s so, mother. Don’t you go killin’ th’ poor devil ef he 
ain’t dead yit.” 

** Wal, I guess,” said Eliza Jones, ** thet ef he do die, Jack Petti- 
grew’ll swing fer it.” 

Eliza Jones was the plain, bony, ill-conditioned dining-room 
girl, whose only recommendation was her vim at working. She had 
**made eves” at Jack Pettigrew, who was one of thost hereulean 
men who can no more help being conspicuous in life than they can 
help being admired by women. She had brought him the choicest 
bits of everything when he had chanced to be at the hotel, had put 
on her best ** bib an’ tucker t’ pay “tention” to him, as jolly Mr. 

Vilson put it, and set her cap for him to the best of her ability. 
Whatever success she might have had, had been overturned by the 
uppearance of pretty “Meal upon the scene, and Eliza could never 
quite forgive her for being beautiful and winning Jack’s heart with- 
out any visible effort. 

*Mea) turned upon her with poorly repressed indignation. 

* Don’t you go hanging him, *Lize Jones, “fore anyone else do.” 

**Sakes alive !” retorted *Lize, with a poor attempt at a giggle. 
“Awful touchy “bout it, hain’t ye? Wal, Z don’t cayer.” 

**Good reason why 

‘Gals, gals,” interrupted Mrs, Wilson, seeing the rising storm, 
‘‘hurry up with them dishes, Here, “Meal, you strain th’ milk an’ 
sealt out them pans. Be spry “bout it, too. Folks ’at works here 
’s gotter jump “rou like bugs on hot griddles. They hain’t got no 
time t’ jaw one nuther.” 

Thus admonished the girls hurried through the routine work of 
the place in silence. When ’Meal had pared the potatoes for break- 
fast, she washed her hands and again sought the corner of the house 
where she had overheard the conversation about Jack. She was 
hungry for further news. As she stepped out of the kitchen door 
one of the stablemen rose up from the steps and said in a sheepish 
tone : 

* Say, “Meal, dontcher wanter walk piece down road? Th’ moon’s 
comin’ up, an’—” 

don’t wanter, an’ ain’t gointer.” 

* Wal,” said the man, with a touch of resentment, ‘‘ needn’t be 
so durn uppish ’bout it. Guess they’s plenty ’at’ll walk with a feller 
ef you don’t.” 

** Why dontcher go an’ git then?” flashed ’Meal. 
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‘The man whistled—a long-drawn whistle of surprise and amuse- 
ment. 

“Whew! Wal, y’ needn’t be s’ snappish. Great goshes ! what 
a all-fired temper you got, anyhow !” 

*Meal only tossed her head angrily as she passed him, and after 
loitering around the door for a few minutes, as if in doubt as to 
what would be the next best thing to do, she heard the gate creak and 
the rasp, rasp, rasp of his big boot-teps scraping each other with 
every step as he walked off down the road. She noticed with a 
smile that he did not go in the direction of town where the ** plenty” 
might be found. Then she concentrated her attention upon what 
was being said by the men upon the porch. 

‘¢Thet Ike Jenkins he’s a mean cuss as travels,” she heard Jim 
Beemis say. ‘* Why, th’ las’ trottin’ match over t’ Riches Center he 
brung *bout th’ nicess piece a-hossflesh I ever see step. Could git 
away with a mile ‘n less’n two-forty. Jus’ clum tl’ recerd, thet 
colt did. Wal, he waz fer sale. An’ thay waz plenty as wanted 
a-mightily t’ gitim. An’ Jenkins he’d say, *’Thet thay colt’s wuth 
a clean two hundred tx cash— he ain’t wuth a red,’ sezee. An’ 
he’d dicker, an’ dicker, an’ dicker, till tinally he’d say, * Wal, seein’ 
it’s you—I'll call it a even hundred an’ seventy-five ;’ an’ course 
thay’d be some durnfool feller t? snapim up.” 

Jus’ so!” interrupted Uncle Tom.  **Th’ fool-killer hain’t 
made no recent visits t’ Badgertown, er things wouldn’t be set up 
this-away.” 

“‘Thet’s “bout th’ size of it,” replied Jim. Wal, th’ feller’d 
‘aise his money somehownuther, an’ drive off feelin’ bigger’n th’ 
sheriff. But nex’ day back he’d come not feelin’ near ’ big. 

This “ere hoss’s got th’ glanders,’ sezee. 

says Jenkins, innercent a goslin’. 

Yesser, got th’ glanders !” says th’ feller, ‘an’ ain’t no sech 
fool as t? set down an’ let any chap ’bout th’ size a-Ike Jenkins 
shove no ole dead-an’-alive hoss onter me. Here’s yer hoss—whay’s 
my money?’ 

** Wal, thet’s jus’ what Jenkins’s fishin’ fer. But he’d lay low an’ 
look s’prised an’ swear th’ beast was sound when he sole’im. An’ 
git th’ feller t’ work up t’ make an offer, an’ then he’d lag, an’ look 
th’ colt over, an’ th’ feller’d git rattled an’ makeim nuther bid. 
An’ Jenkins’d keep mum till he thought th’ bid waz high ’nough, 
an’ then he’d say, ‘ Wal, t’ prove I’m honess I'll do it, but it’s a put- 
up job somewhays,’ sezee, An’ he’d hand over th’ money, less th’ 
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premium, an’ him ’n’ th’ colt?d turn up t’ th’ nex’ fair ’r trottin’ 
mateh, an’ scoop th’ prizes, an’ then rope in th’ citizens. 

‘Wal, whatcher think th’ damfool done? He got some stuff er 
other, some powder—tain’t sartin what—and blew it up th’ colt’s 
nose right off when he soleim. An’ th’ nex’ day th’ colt’s nose’d 
be runnin’ jus’ like glanders, an’ he’d be off his feed, an’ logey, an’ 
th’ devil t’ pay general. Then th’ chap thet botim’d be mighty 
glad t’ git back his good money, less ten, ’r fifteen, ’r twenty dol- 
lars. Why, he sole thet colt six times in Brown County !” 

* Sho!” exclaimed Mr. Wilson, never took Jenkins fer thet 
sort a-chap.” 

‘Wal, IT guess th’ devil’s tookim fer what he is,” said Jo-sigh, 
who was 2 humane man. ** Muss a-bout rooined th’ beast.” 

Thet’s what he done,” said Jim. Colt went all t’ pieces. Got 
so he’d clime th’ atmosphere when he seen thet imp comin’. Jus’ 
couldn’t do nothin’ withim, an’ had ¢’ sellim fer fifty dollars in 
trade. Say,” said he to the landlord, dropping his voice, ‘* hain’t 
Jack gotta sweetheart down here? I heern somethin’ pintin’ thet 
way.” 

“Oh, thet,” replied Mr. Wilson, with caution. ‘ Wal, I donno’s 
he has, ner I donno’s he hain’t. He took our ’Meal out two three 
times—might a-ben sweet oner. J donno.” 

** Fine got-up gal, ain’t she?” 

*Meal’s face tingled in the darkness, and she was half inclined to 
go away and’ not listen further now that the remarks had taken so 
personal a turn, but she remained. 

** Yesser, han’some gal as y’ll fine, an’ a good, likely gal inter th’ 
bargain. Gotta temper, but I say a woman thet hain’t got no tem- 
per’s like a hen thet don’t cackle ; she hain’t doin’ much.” 

“Wal,” said Jim, reflectively, ‘‘a leetle’s anough—like a dose 
a-salts. Say,” with one of his abrupt changes of subject, ‘ don’t 
know anybody ’at wants a dawg, do ye ?” 

*Meal lingered until she made sure that she could find out no more 
about Jack or his whereabouts. He was in the woods somewhere, 
but that was indefinite. The great timber belt in which the little 
(own of Hemlock Bend stood extended through several counties in 
Northern Wisconsin. The country was comparatively new and the 
forests were unbroken for miles and miles, save here and there a 
grassy, circuitous, half-cleared road branching off the main one, 
which was piked, and leading to some settler’s shanty, or logging 
camp only used in winter, Occasional hunters, of which Jack was 
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one, had penetrated beyond these, and reported lakes in the heart 
of these immense forests. On the banks of one it was said a hermit 
lived. Perhaps he would go there. 

All night long she tossed upon her hard, corded bed. A fresh 
breeze sprang up after midnight, and she heard the great windmill 
creak dolefully as it labored to keep up with the requirements of the 
wind and pump fast enough. Clatter, clatter, clatter, creak, creak, 
creak, churn, churn, churn, it was hard at work. After a while 
she heard Mr. Wilson get up and go out, and then the pumping 
ceased as the great wind-wheel turned idly round and round, re- 
leased from its connection with the pump.  Ilard winds sometimes 
broke these water-mills, and Mr. Wilson had no mind for repairs 
when a preventive could be used. The wind continued to blow fit- 
fully, and the smoke which settled down in the clearings at night 
was dense enough to taste. 

*Meal was up with the first streak of dawn in the east. There 
was still « strong smell of smoke in the air, and enough of it to 
hide the timber on cither side the house, but as the sun came up 
this gradually disappeared and settled down in a low-hauging line 
over towards the southwest. It was August, and everything was 
perched and dry from long droughts. Forest fires were plentiful 
in all directions, as indicated by the clouds of smoke which lay 
banked first against one side of the horizon and then another. 

*Meal had been seized with an inspiration during the night. 

*T come ’cross a splendid patch a-blackberries las’ night after I 
got my pail full,” she said, as she wrung out her dish-towels and. 
hung them back of the kitchen stove to dry. 

“'Thet so?” said Mrs. Wilson, with vivid interest. “‘Sakes! I 
wisht I’d sent “long nuther pail.” 

“?’Twouldn’t ben no time fillin’ it ef ’'d a-had it.” 

**Maybe I’d better sen’ y’ out agin, “Meal,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
after a reflective pause. ‘**Lize ’n’ I ken git ‘long with th’ work 
all right. I guess y’ better go.” 

right,” replied "Meal, cheerfully. ‘* Maybe I better go 
long “fore it gits any hotter. Tl take two pails this time.” 

‘*Don’t git too fer from th’ clearin’ on necount a-th’ fires, an’ 
take “long somethin’ t’ eat, too.” 

This suggestion ’Meal carried out so extensively that Mrs. Wilson 
said, half in good-humored raillery and half in economic providence: 

**My suz! be y’ startin’ out calculatin’ t’ eat all them rations 
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‘fore y’ git back? Ef vy’ be we better not look fer y’ ‘fore nex’ 


month.” 

*?’Meal’ll git all tired out luggin’ ’em,” said *Lize, with her 
malicious giggle. ** Oter hey somebody t’ carry ‘em fer ’er.” 

*T could hey fas’ enough ef [ wanted ’em, which is more’n some 
folks kin,” retorted ’Meal, who was never at a loss for a rejoinder. 

The stage-coach had just driven up to the door as she started 
across lots for the timber. She heard Mr. Wilson eall out : 

‘Say, how’s Ike Jenkins gettin’ “long?” 

*Meal stopped for the answer. 

** Howdy, Wilson,” responded the driver, with exasperating for- 
mality. ** Whoa, Nell, steady now! Quit nibblin’, hoss-flesh, can’t 
ve, ve eannabel brute?” addressing a bay mare who was always in 
a chronic ill-temper and disposed to bite anything in bitable dis- 
tance, be it horse, board, or man. He swung himself down by the 
aid of Nell’s flanks, which familiarity elicited a squeal of protest 
from that amiable animal. ‘* Wal, th’ mean cuss ain’t dead yit. 
Doctors say his hangin’ on so like thunder is favorable. Catch Ike 
Jenkins lettin’ go anythin’ he gits his dirty paws on—no odds 
whether its life er spondulacks 1” 

‘Some folk’s too mean t’ live, an’ some folk’s too mean t’ die,” 
said Mr. Wilson, with emphasis. ‘* Jack come back yit ?” 

“Nop, ner th’ don’t nobody know wher’ t’? look ferim. He's 
struck some settlement afore this. Jack ain’t sech a blame fool as 
t’ hang ’roun’ th’ woods this season. Big fires all ’roun’ an’ every- 
thin’ dryer’n any ole toper.. Good many shanties burned yesterday 
over youn’ Smith’s Forks, an’ two three families in th’ burnt dees- 
trick ain’t ben seen sence afore th’ fire. Jus’ roasted to hon, every 
las’ one on It’s awful.” 

*Meal waited to hear no more, but set out across theg™®aring. 
The grass was sear and brittle, and every vellow blade as sharp as a 
sword along its rasping length. Even now, early in the day as it 
was, she could see distinetly the pulsations of heat waving up from 
some old stump or log as it reflected the intense rays of the sun 
from its gray surface, worn smooth as bleaching bones and looking 
not unlike as to color, “She wondered how these great pine stumps 
took so many years to rot out, and if it was really true that they 
would look about as now a hundred years hence, unless removed by 
stump-machines, which extracted each one like some decayed molar 
from Nature’s great jaw. 

Those which had been pulled up to make way for the turnpike 
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stood in curious and fantastic shapes alongside it now, their great 
interlaced roots spreading wider than a house sometimes, and set up 
on end like a shield between the forest and further encroachments. 
Great masses of carth clung to them here and there, slowly washing 
off and forming mounds like graves underneath. How often she 
remembered to have climbed into the ladder-like roots which were 
bare, to reach some dainty cluster of ferns or wild flowers, growing 
high up in a nest of earth which refused to be washed down, but 
clung with fibrous hands to its artificially exalted perch ! 

As the girl entered the cool shade of the pines she turned and 
looked back upon the peaceful scene behind her. The little hamlet 
with its dozen or two of houses and barns, its one street leading 
from the log hotel at one end to the noisy little saw-mill with its 
weather-worn roof and no walls at the other, standing near the 
bridge and immediately beside the Pople River. The shouts of 
some boys playing ball came faintly to where she stood in the edge 
of the forest. A hen in the barn-yard was scolding, as Mrs. Wilson 
said. *Meal called it singing. 

The man whom she had refused to walk with last night came out 
of the barns leading a string of horses to water. The sun beat down 
upon his wide hat and made a glimmer around it as he leaned over 
the trough, with his broad shoulders in their blue-jeans blouse, and 
his straw-crowned head silhouetted against the dazzling white of the 
horse nearest him. ‘The sky was brilliantly blu e, and the air vibran 
with the voices of cricket and locust. Over in the west a dim haze 
hung against the upper world. It was deep and thick above the 
timber line, and "Meal knew that it was the breath of vast conflagra- 
tionstraging in the forests. 

here is in some temperaments a certain intuitive quality which, 
undén the proper conditions of affinity and trustfulness, amounts 
almost to a sixth sense, especially when the object of its concentra- 
tion is in affliction or danger. It is as if instinct were added to 
reason. 

With this subtle sixth sense in full sway, "Meal had fe/¢ that Jack 
needed her. It was the maternal instinct of perfectly balanced 
womanhood which called like a voice across all those miles of track- 
less forest, “‘One you love is in danger.” 

Jack, as she had hitherto known him, had been a power for her 
to lean upon, a strength to supplement her woman’s weakness. But 
Jack as her imagination pictured him now—alone, hunted, with a 
warrant out for his arrest—was an altogether different being. He 
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needed her; he needed help. With her imagination keyed up to 
unwonted tension she almost heard his voice calling her. She had 
heard it in the night, and she heard it now. No human tones ever 
sounded plainer than that still small voice of a distressed lover 
sounded in her woman’s heart. She turned her back upon the still 
peacefulness of the little town, bathed in its unobstructed sun, and 
set her face towards the cool glooms and shades of the primeval 
forest. 

Its tangle of underbrush made small detention to her strong young 
limbs. After she had gone out of sight of the clearing she put down 
the extra pail and carried only the one containing the food. There 
was no hesitation in her course. What would have seemed to 
another a trackless and untravelled way was a plain road to her. 
Here and there a tall tree leaned against some forest brother, who 
supported him with strong arms and kept him from the earth. 
Yonder was a broken branch, or a queer interlacing of the limbs, 
or a tree which had been bent in some freak of nature and made an 
arch in the green solitude, as if a procession of dryads or wood- 
nymphs were expected and this were a part of the triumphal deco- 
rations. All these things were landmarks to the practised eye of 
this young girl untrammelled by conventionality, unvexed by any 
tutelage of decorum, following the dictates of her own heart through 
a solitude unbroken by any human sounds. 

There was plenty of life overhead. Now and thén a jay flew 
tlong the dim vaults like a piece of the intense blue sky outside 
fillen from above and trying to find its way back. A woodpecker 
beat the snare drum-taps on a towering pine whose few limbs did 
not begin to grow until they were fairly above the heads of tall trees 
in its neighborhood. <A partridge supplemented it with his big 
bass drum ina thicket at the left. A wood-dove’s soft alto, and many 
a fife and flute from sources she could not locate, made up this grand 
orchestra of Nature. 

But ’Meal knew nothing of orchestras. She loved these bird- 
songs just as she loved the flowers which grew here in the woods. 
She stopped to gather a handful as she passed, and tucked them in 
the bosom of her calico dress. How sweet they were! Lady’s 
slippers, and squaw pinks, and two or three of the rare and exquisite 
Indian-pipe blossoms. They were wild and sweet, and a part of the 
great Nature to which she belonged. A certain poetry in her soul 
appreciated them as few do, although she would have been at a loss 
to find words to say so. 
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Presently she began to sing. Her voice was clear and strong, and 
rang out in uncultivated melody. She did it thinking that if Jack 
should hear he would know she was coming. She wanted to eall his 
name, but dared not. This solitude might be peopled with steal- 
thy, listening shapes who had penetrated her thoughts and followed 
her, knowing that she was seeking Jack and as sure to find him as 
the hound who scents the game. She was approaching the spot 
where she expected he had been in hiding. 

It was a small grass- and weed-grown clearing, with a little log 
shanty standing in its centre. A great vine of poison-ivy ran up 
one side and matted over the roof, meeting and mingling with its 
harmless brother, the five-leafed woodbine. Ferns and weeds and 
an occasional harebell grew in the mud-filled chinks between the 
logs. ‘Chere were no windows, and the lower edge of the half-open 
door was imbedded in the accumulated earth of many years, and 
could not be moved. 

Jack and she had found this one Sunday, and both held a firm 
belief that no one knew of its existence. They had never heard of 
it, and Jack was versed in the wood-lore of the section. Whether 
it was a mere deserted domicile whose builder had tired of the 
eternal solitudes and had left it for a corner nearer the world, or had 
once been a home laid waste by savage hands, or Death, who seeks 
his own upon trackless sea or in unbroken wilderness, neither knew. 
It might at some time have been a hermit’s hut, but only the silent 
years could have told its history or mystery, and they were dumb. 

There was a deserted look about it now that seemed rather more 
oppressive than usual. *Meal’s spirits, which had been going wp as 
she approached it, sank somewhat. She came out of the tangle of 
brush and raised her clear young voice : 

“Jack! O—o—o—Jack !” 

No answer. What if he were not thereat all! She examined the 
grass about her and detected no signs of its having been bent or 
broken by footsteps. Then she approached the shanty and looked 
carefully there. It looked trodden about the door, but that might 
have been done by some wild animal. But no, here was the print 
of a big boot-heel. She lcoked inside. Hanging upon a peg driven 
into the logs was a coarse red handkerchief of large size and a 
kind used to tie about the neck by men in that section. Two of 
its corners now showed the wrinkles made by the knot, and it was 
creased across the iniddle where it had been folded around the neck 
ot its owner. Plainly he was here and not far off, 
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Much relieved, “Meal laid out the lunch upon a stump, and, finding 
a broken root with a knot at one end, she inverted her tin pail and 
made an impromptu gong, beating it until the echoes rang again. 
Then she sat down upon a stump near at hand and waited. 

Presently she heard a faint crackling of underbrush over in the 
woods at her right. She raised her voiced again and called: 

!” 

Hello came the answer. 

*Meal’s face flushed and a happy light shone in her eyes. 

“Say,” continued she, her voice still at a pitch caleulated to reach 
distance, donteher want somethin’ ea/ 2?” 

The words were hardly spoken before Jack Pettigrew sprang into 
the clearing. ‘The coarse gray flannel shirt which he wore was open 
at the throat and showed the massive neck and a glimpse of the 
deep chest. The brawny muscles of his arms obtruded themselves 
through the sleeves, which had the appearance of being uncommonly 
well filled. His brown hair, rather too long for style but none too 
much so for pieturesqueness, clung in moist and uncombed rings 
about hisneck, while a brown stubble of three or four days’ growth 
covered his cheeks and chin, looking stiff and coarse beside the mus- 
tache, silken and fine, which drooped above and partly concealed his 
mouth. 

“Great Scott, “Meal !” exclaimed he, looking around with keen 
eyes. ‘* Are yalone? Where'd y’ come from? Anybody with—” 

** Naw, ain't nobody with me, so y’ needn’t be seairt.” 

The glad look faded out of the man’s face and eyes, and he re- 
garded her sorrowfully. 

“So y’ve heerd *bout my killin’ Ike Jenkins?” 

“Naw,” said Meal, with scornful intonation, ain’t heerd 
nothin’ *bout y’r killinim, fer he ain’t dead yit.” 

*Ain’t dead yit?” repeated Jack, in mystified tones. ‘Why, 
they tole me he was dead when they pickedim up.” 

“Wal, he wa’n’t; an’ thet ain’t all, neither. He ain’t goin’ to die 
—not now, leastways.” 

***Meal, don’t fool “bout it. Ter God’s sake tell th’? truth—” 

**Looky here, Jack Pettigrew,” exclaimed *Meal, resentfully, 
ain’t lyin’ t’ please you ner any otier man, Put thet.down, will ye?” 

“T know it, *Meal; I know it. Tell me whatcher heerd.” 

She related the substance of the information she had overheard 
and the report of Jenkins’s condition as brought by the stage-driver 
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that morning. Jack drew a sigh of relief as she finished, and ex- 
claimed : 

settles it. Now I'll go back God’s country.” 

** Better hey somethin’ t° eat afore y’ go,” said "Meal, with a 
“spose y’ ben livin’ high out here.” 

‘Somethin’ t’ eat! Wal, ef y’ve got anythin’ in thet line, jus’ 
set °em up an’ see !” 

The way the lunch disappeared did credit to ’Meal’s foresight. 
She watched him witha trace of disapproval on her handsome face, 
and finally burst out with : 

** Looky here, Jack Pettigrew, what y’ skulkin’ ’roun’ here in tl’ 
woods fer, anyhow? ‘“Spose he had killedim? Ain’t y’ got sense 
*nough t’ know ‘twaz accident? Y’ didn’t intend t’ done it.” 

The man flushed, but said good-humoredly : 

«Wal, vy’ see—” 

yes, I see!” interrupted *Meal, scornfully. ‘I see plain 
*‘nough thet y’ got rattled th’ very fust clip an’ didn’t stop t’ see 
what waz th’ matter anyhow—jus’ clum out fer th’ woods an’ didn’t 
wait t’ fine out nothin’.” 

guess y’ right, "Meal. I didn’t show good sense, an’ thass 
a fac’.” 

““Mph! Shouldn’t think y’ did! An’ I donno’s y’ ever will. 
‘Pears t’ me y’ jus’ born nachelly foolish t’ hit every man y’ can’t 
agree with, with them fists a-yourn. I’m thankful y’ ain’t really 
killed somebody afore this. Y° oughter know ’tain’t safe fer y’ to 
hit folks. Y’ too strong. Someday y’ll smash a man’s skull, sure 
*nough.” 

“Right agin, as y’ allers air. My! but don’t this taste good !” 
with a smack of gustatory enjoyment. “Y’r a might good gal, 
*Meal, th’ bes’ I ever know ’r seen.” 

This rather disconcerted *Meal. There was silence for a minute 
or two, and then Jack said : 

‘*How'd y’ fine out wher I waz?” 

"Meal flushed painfully and hung her head. Her knowledge of 
his whereabouts was something she could not explain. It woul: 
have puzzled a woman of greater fluency, or one versed in the diplo- 
matic replies of society who knows how to use language to conceal 
thought, to describe the occult process by which she arrived at the 
conclusion he was here. Jack did not seem to notice her confusion, 
but went on with true manly persistency : 

“* Didn’t know but somebody might a-tole ye,” 
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*Meal’s surprise was so great she forgot her embarrassment, and 
‘exclaimed : 

‘Why, who could a-tole, likter know ?” 

“Wal, ye see “twas night afore las’ I lef’ Badgertown. Yes’day 
mornin’ I come “cross a couple young fellers up from Chicager. 
They waz spendin’ ther vacation over t’ Ashland. Wal, vy’ know 
them fellers hed foun’ a lota-Injun graves, an’ watcher “spose they 
waz doin’ ?” 

*Meal’s eyes were big with wonderment, and she could think of 
nothing they would be apt to do, so she remained silent. 

“Wal, sir, them eusses they hed dug inter one on ‘em an’ turned 
out th’ bones, an’ waz knockin’ th’ teeth outen a skull when I come 
up.” 

Jack’s face expressed the indignation he felt, and his eyes flashed 
as he continued : 

* Wal, I jus’ walks up an sez, * Looky here, young feller, y’ better 
drop thet skull th’ quickis thing y’ ever done.” The young sprout 
holdin’ it in his han’s he sez as high *n’ mighty’s y’ please, * What 
authority hev you got t’ dictate t? us?" An’ I sez, * Never mind, 
sonny, ‘bout what authority I got. Ef y’ don’t put thet skull down 
an’ quit foolin’ ’roun’ them graves, P’ll knock out some teeth on my 
own account, an’ they won’t be a dead man’s teeth, neither,’ sez I. 
*T ain’t got down s’ low yit.’” 

“(rood fer you, Jack exclaimed “Meal, in entire forgetfulness 
of her recent admonition to him not to be so free with his fists. 

“You bet they concluded *twouldn’t be near sech fun t’ knock 
out teeth as they thought first “twould be, an’ they lay thet skull 
down very perlite an’ civil. An’ I sez, * ‘Spose when you feller: has 
ben dead fifty ’ra hundred years, ‘long comes some young springs an’ 
digs up your grave, an’ rattles *roun’ your bones, an’ knocks out 
your teeth, how'd yow like thet?’ 

«These is only Injun graves,’ sez one, sorter ’poligizin’. 

***Tnjun ’r white,’ sez I, *’twas a man ’r woman, an’ I’ve gotter 
prejudice ’gainst overhaulin’ th’ dead, an’ ’'m prepared t’ stan’ by 
thet prejudice,’ sez I. They took off ther hats very civil, an’ I tole 
‘em I'd cover th’ graves up. I couldn’t trus’ them chaps t’ handle 
it, and they moved off. Wal, I foun’ an ole spade in th’ shanty, 
an’ put them bones back in th’ groun’. When I got threw I 
thought I’d look ’roun’, an’ I went over inter th’ woods t’ th’ lef’. 
An’ I seen a little knoll, an’ thay was a hole like some wild animal 
hed a burrow. I thought I'd dig an’ see what kin’ ’twas. So I dug, 
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wi putty soon I struck somethin’ hard. An’, Meal, whatcher s’pose 
“twas ?” 

“«Tdano,” said *Meal, in that jumbled Hnglish which pronounces 
“©T don’t know ” like Idaho, with the / turned to an x. 

‘Wal, sir, "twas a clay wall! An’ | dug down long side a ways, 
an’ come t’ somethin’ thet mighta ben a door. An’ when I cleared 
it out an’ crawled in ’n’ struck a match, thay waz a middlin’ big 
room, an a curious lot a-jars an’ jim-cracks, an a lot a-bones in one 
place.” 

Oh, Jack,” exclaimed ’Meal, ‘ it waza Injun moun’ !” 

“'Thet’s what it waz,” acquiesced Jack. ‘*‘S’posen we go ’n’ 
look at it ?” 

A slight breeze had sprung up as they talked, and borne upon it 
was a faint, filmy smoke. Before they had taken note it settled down 
in quite a haze in the clearing. ‘Meal was the first to notice it, and 
there was a ring of alarm in her voice as she spoke : 

**Seems kinda smoky here, don’t it, Jack? Ben havin’ awful 
fires all ’roun’. Some settlers ben burned in thay clearin’s.” 

‘God, what a death!” exclaimed Jack, in horror. ‘* Burned 
alive !” 

He cast an apprehensive glance at the sky. It could not be 
much after noon, but certainly the sun had ceased to throw shadows 
into the clearing, and it was growing perceptibly dark. 

‘““We better be gittin’ out a-this, "Meal,” said he, springing to 
his feet, but endeavoring to preserve an appearance of composure. 
“?Tain’t likely th’ fire’s comin’ this way, but we won't take no 
chances. Course th’ wind blows th’ smoke miles ahead, an’ off 
sideways a-th’ fire, but *twouldn’t be no joke t’ wait till it gits thick 
an’ then try t’ git ont a-th’ timber.” 

The rich color had faded a little in ’Meal’s cheeks. 

‘* Be we fur from water ?” she asked. 

«Two miles ef its a rod,” answered Jack. 

«© An’ three from Hemlock Bend, an’ no big clearin’s anywhavs 
’roun’, an’ no roads t’ follo’ an’ no horses t’ ride,” said ’Meal, as if 
in continuation of his unspoken thought. 

Jack looked at her » moment before he said, slowly : 

«*Thay’s a little spring ’roun’ back a-th’ shanty—’bout’s big’s my 
hat, an’ maybe a foot deep.” 

«© Thet won’t do no good,” said "Meal. ‘* Is thet Injun moun’ y’ 
foun’ very far off ?” 
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‘* By Jove, "Meal, ef y’ ain’t a trump anyhow! Course it ain’t 
more’n a quarter mile, an’ a regular cayve—only better’n most.” 

** D’ y’ s’pose y’ could fin’ it—ef th’ smoke gits thick ?” 

““We won’t wait fer it t’ git thick !” was Jack’s reply. “Come 
on, *Meal.” 

As Jack started, "Meal picked up the pail and hastily filled it at 
the spring. Then she followed him, carrying it. 

The smoke grew more and more dense, lifting occasionally #s the 
fitful wind swept it aside, as though it were trying to clear a passage 
for whomsoever fled before the flames. There was the strong, 
pungent odor in the air, mingled with the smoke, of burning moss 
and resinous timber, that one could taste as well as smell. The 
birds called in frightened notes from the trees. ‘There was a great 
crashing of underbrush over at their left. and a big, antlered deer 
followed by a doe and a half-grown fawn went bounding by. Jack 
turned and said grimly: ** We’re in fer it, "Meal. Th’ beasts know 
better ’n we do what’s comin’.” 

A brown bear, followed by her two cubs, went lumbering past. 
She was distracted with her anxiety to escape from the flames and 
get her cabs away with her. They were too small to make great 
headway, and the poor brute, with her mother instinct and her love 
of life in conflict, kept running back to meet them when they failed 
to keep up with her, urging them with whines and snarls to make 
haste. She paid no attention to Jack and ’Meal. They were flec- 
ing from a common danger. 

**Ef I could only hev five minutes when I git ther,” shouted 
Jack. They were both panting from the effort shey were making. 

The smoke grew more and more dense, and bits of burnt leaves 
and blackened and half-charred pieces of bark fell around them. 
The trees bent and groaned overhead as the wind swept through 
them. It seemed as theygh they were trying to uproot their earth- 
bound feet and flee from the destruction epproaching as the wild 
things which clamored underneath were doing. The tears were 
rolling down *Meal’s face, partly from fear and partly from the 
terrible smart and sting of the smoke. Suddenly Jack turned and 
flung both arms about the breathless girl. 

“My God, ’Meal, we’re lost! T can’t fin’ it !” 

She pushed him aside. ** Don’t stop—keep goin’,” she cried. 

But the man’s spirit was daunted. —** It’s no use—” 

*Meal grasped his hand and fairly dragged him forward. 

They stumbled through the darkness, over half-exposed roots, 
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into depressions, through briery bushes that clung as if to keep 
them back to share their fate—gasping, blinded, half suffocated, 
oblivious to the scratches they received from which the blood ran— 
straining every nerve. on and on, anywhere than wait for this awful 
death. 

Suddenly *Meal’s foot slipped in a fresh mound of earth. She 
fell on her knees, keeping the pail upright with a last despairing 
instinct. At the same moment Jack’s foot struck against some- 
thing that gave forth a metallic ring. ‘* It’s th’ spade !” he cried, 
and groped upon his knees for the opening of the mound. Having 
j found it he showed ’Meal the way to creep in, and when she had 
crawled through the low door, always keeping her precious pail 
upright, he followed with the spade. With this he attempted to 
fill the earthen doorway with loose earth, shovelling with despera- 
tion. Fortunately the opening of the mound was toward the east, 
while the terrible fire-storm was sweeping up from the west. Thus 
the smoke which would otherwise have filled the cave-like place to 
suffocation swept over and above it. Only.a little had penetrated, 
und the damp, musty odor of the place, with its earthy smell, was 
sweet as the air of heaven to their smoke-filled lungs. 

When *Meal’s eyes became accustomed to the darkness she saw a 
pair of greenish orbs peering at her, but the fretful whine and 
whimper of a porcupine reassured her. He, like the bear, was too 
much absorbed by the common danger threatening all, to resent the 
invasion of humans. 

Jack was working with the energy of desperation. He threw 
spadeful after spadeful into the opening, but it was impossible to 
fill it wholly, for a part slid down the outer side. The worm-eaten 
old handle of the spade broke in his nervous hands. ‘Then he used 
the blade alone. A lurid glare, awful in the unearthly coloring lent 
by the green shadows of the forest, illuminated the scene visible 
{ through the smali opening at which Jack was desperately working. 
The very trees seemed shivering with fear. ‘Terrible voices, shrill 
with agony, rose amidst the tumult outside as wild creatures fled 
madly before the flames. 

The terrible, crackling roar of the fire was now plainly audible. 
’Meal could not withdraw her gaze from the awful fascination of 


' that little space still remaining unfilled. It was like a window open- 
' ing into the infernals of the damned—into the heart and centre of 


hell itself. A group of prancing devils with horns, hoofs, and tails 
would not have surprised her, 
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There was a handful of long grass and moss hanging over the top 
of the opening of the mound, It suddenly blazed up, shrivelled, 
and was gone. <A little darting flame leaped from it into Jack’s 
face. He started back with a groan of despair, and at the same in- 
stant a great hot breath of smoke and cinders whirled into the cave. 
It almost suffocated them. ‘The porcupine whined and chattered 
with fear. 

As before, the man’s spirit failed. When physical strength was 
useless he could do nothing. So long as he could fight with muscle 
he was fearless. And again the woman’s soul rose dauntless to the 
oceasion. One more puff of smoke into the cave and they would 
suffocate. Quick as thought she had stripped off her cotton dress, 
dipped it in the pail of water, flung herself before Jack, and thrust 
the dripping garment into the opening, where she held it with her 
hands. 

They were in a perfect whirlwind of flame. <A dry old log, the 
victim of some long past windfail, was lying about three feet 
from the opening to the mound. As she thrust her dripping dress 
before her face she saw its dry bark curl and shrivel with the heat. 
Another moment and it burst into flame. A snake writhed from 
beneath it and fell twisting and knotting into the little trench be- 
tween her and the log. It beat the earth in its struggles and turned 
and buried its fangs in itself. <A little fledgling from some nest 
above fell beside it as she shut out the awful picture. 

The steam from her wet dress blistered and burnt her hands, but 
still she held on. Jack had reached out in the darkness for her, 
wound his arms around her waist and buried his face against her 

body. 

“It’s all right—Jack—dear,” she said. 

Her voice sounded faint and far-off in her own ears. When the 
dress caught fire she dipped it again in the pail and again thrust it 
into the opening. A breath of its flame flashed into her face and 
seemed to penetrate an agonizing length through her whole body, 
as she breathed it in. The pain became almost intolerable, but still 
she forced her burnt and quivering hands to keep out that terrible 
flame-breath which meant death to Jack. Her senses began to 
swoon in their agony, but still she fought for the life of him she 
loved. <A sort of delirium took possession of her. She heard the 
frenzied turn of the windmill as she had heard it last night, the 
creaking of the struggling machinery us the pump choked itself 
with water in its effurt to k.cp pace with that whirling, command- 
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ing wind. And she heard the fall of the water bursting from the 
spout and splashing into the trough. Why, she almost felt it upon 
her hands, and then—in some way the dress fell out of her limp 
grasp, and looking up with sight growing dim before an inner dark- 
ness, she saw that the fire was extinguished and that the very flood- 
gates of heaven were let loose in a sweeping, drenching rain, tumb- 
ling down in torrents upon the anguished earth. She heard Jack’s 
voice, far-off and faint, shouting as a pygmy might— 

«Thank God—the rain !” 

* * * * 

Hemlock Bend had been through the fire. Nothing but the 
mill remained, and around and in that the people of the village 
with smoke-blackened faces had gathered. Suddenly Jo-sigh ex- 
claimed, pointing with one shaking hand: 

** What in God’s name is thet ?” 

A man was coming out of the timber, and in his arms he carried a 
woman. Her face was hidden in the hollow of his neck, and one 
bare arm hung limp and lifeless over his shoulder. He was hatless 
I and unkempt, and so smoke-begrimed as to be almost wnrecogniza- 
ble, but the whisper went about : 


“Tt’s Jack ’n’ “Meal !” 

i IIe laid her down upon the floor of the mill, and eager men and 
women gathered about them. They bathed her face and naked 

, shoulders, exposed by the coarse white garment she wore, and the 
only man among them who knew anything of medicine examined 

: her burns. Ile was the young minister, going from place to place 

i and preaching here every third Sunday. Externally, except the 

t poor hands, she was not burned, but yet "Meal was evidently dying. 

' ‘She must have breathed the fire,” said he. 

| Jack was kneeling beside her. He groaned aloud at tnis and hid 
his haggard face in his hands. 

’ ***Meal, “Meal, I can’t let y’ go—1 can’t 1” 


*Meal looked up and smiled even while the tears filled her eyes. 
The faithful hands were crossed upon her white bosom, which rose 
convulsively with every gasping breath. 

Jack laid his trembling hands upon her head, about which damp 
rings of silken hair curled ina babyish fashion. Tlow beautiful she 
was, even now! 

** Parson,” he said, in a husky voice, “I want y’ t’ marry us right 
yere. She's gotter live—an’ I wanter take care a-her.” 
The minister repeated the simple and solemn marriage service, 
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*Meal’s voice was inaudible, but her eloquent eyes made the re- 
sponses. Men and women wept, and the minister’s voice was 
choked with emotion. As he finished, the sun came out and shone 
upon the desolate scene around, touching with a sombre glory the 
fire-blasted landscape, and lighting up the clouds in the west which 
were breaking ranks after their victory over the flames. A golden 
ray fell upon *Meal’s head like a crown of glory. Her face was 
radiant with it and with the smile she gave Jack, looking up with 
fearless eyes. 

** Kiss me—dear—” 

Jack gathered her in his arms and laid his first kiss upon her lips 
with a heart-broken sob. When he raised his head the sun had 
again retreated behind the clouds and the smile was frozen upon the 
beautiful lips. ’Meal’s soul had followed the sunshine, and passed 
beyond all storms. 

Marion MANVILLE. 


SNIPS FROM AN OCCASIONAL DIARY. 


THERE are persons so fussy and nervous that the ticking of a 
clock in their study puts them out of kelter. But the mind large 
enough to be engrossed in listening for the pulse of the great silent 
clockwork of the universe is never thrown out of gear by that 
monotonous little clack of the gossip of time. 

In this country, and, monetis mutandis, in all other civilized 
countries, so-called, dollars are worth more than sense (with the 
pun thrown in). 

The utterly useless practice of versifying poetic language that has 
no rhyme but has a uniform rhythm divisible anywhere in the sue- 
cession of metrical feet—the blank-versing of such is an illustra- 
tion of the stupid conservatism of heredity in the evolution of in- 
tellect. What, for example, is the discernible difference (except to 
the eye) in poetry or sense between the following arrangements of 
words ? 

“ O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves.” 


**O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow and light upon her Iit- 
tice, I would pipe and trill, and cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves.” 
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What ails the Chinese, keeps them unprogressive and common- 
place,—a people without perspective, their present painted flat on 
the canvas of their past,—what ails their character is lack of imagi- 
nation. People without imagination pass their lives, individually 
or socially, in an arrested civilization. 

Love of offspring is only a kind of love of self, after all ; and it 
will be found, I think, that men and women (especially women) 
who are over-fond of their children are usually selfish people. They 
are indulgent and generous to their sons and daaghters (that is, 
themselves), but to others they are hard and self-assertive. Philo- 
progenitiveness is rather an animal instinct than a human benevo- 
lence. 

In all really enjoyable conversation, as in all public speaking that 
rises to eloquence, it is the spirit of the listener that does the talk- 
ing. This is a ‘* power of the air.” Deaf auditor makes dumb 
orator. Even the great monotoner Coleridge had to have a man by 
the button of his coat in order to take fire. After the eloquent 
tongue had got the proper momentum, the single listener could cut 
the button and depart, leaving it in old Cole’s thumb and finger ; 
but, if there had not been a button of an auditor left, Coleridge 
would have stood stupefied in the unappreciated silence of genius. 

What is it that makes man the most fascinating study in crea- 
tion? Not his physical nature, which he shares with other not less 
interesting forms. Not his life ; for the bird, beast, fish, vegetable, 
have that. Not the origin of his life ; for, behold, whence did the 
whole frame and scheme of animate beings come? What is it, 
then? It is his soul—his consciousness—his self-knowing ego —- 
his immeasurable, impalpable, unspeakable, inaudible, inconceiv- 
able world within—his perceiving, comparing, judging estimate of 
you, and all things around, and himself. There is the fascination 
—there the mystery. A human brain compassed inside of even a 
64 hat is the centre of the infinite. It is the nearest we know to 
Deity—except, indeed, it be a brain taking a 7} hat. 

Ich diene is the noblest motto that cavalier ever bore on his 
escutcheon. It is the supreme expression of the philosophy of love 
—if not of all life. Service is love. Service is the only life 
worth living. We love our fellows—friends, relatives, companions 
—in proportion as they serve us, according to our needs and de- 
sires. Our needs of them may be few, and our love will be small. 
You must not complain that you are not loved. Serve somebody, 
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to his 


und he cannot help loving you; the larger service you ¢g 


whole nature the more he musé love you. 

The reason we have so few real appreciators of poetry is the 
slighting and cursory, almost thoughtless, manner of reading it in 
these overworked and overbooked days. Most people, even of cul- 
ture and intellectual adequatencss, read poetry on the jump. There 
is so much else to do (that a broad-minded, well-equipped man has 
to do in order to keep himself at all respectable in the world of 
thought) that poetry gets the go-by. Hence poetry perishes from 
neglect. Appreciation is the life and soul of the poct’s efforts ; 
and he needs this motive even more than that other high-nerved 
creature of approbation, the actor. He utters to be comprehended ; 
and he knows he is comprehended only by the quakty, not by the 
quantity, of applause he receives. If poetry is to be revived, there 
must be more cultivated readers of it, just as there must be enjoy- 
ers—critical enjoyers—of painting, or painting becomes a flaring 
daub and outside stain. A poem must be studied asa picture is 
studied, and not merely looked at in passing, to catch the first glare 
of the colors. The true connoisseur of painting will stand before a 
master’s work for hours, getting the whole fineness and finish of it. 
A poem—production of the highest of all arts—must be studied 
and taken-in like that. Spend more time with a great poem than 
with a great picture. The music and the lilt are the outside colors. 
If it 7s a poem, there is something much finer underneath all that. 
Work for that. It will repay. It is this superficial reading that 
runs our modern poetry to captivating forms and gorgeous paints. 
People will not read at all unless there is tropical bloom alive with 
mocking-birds. And then they read for that and nothing else. They 
drink the wine at a gulp, and get none of its subtle bouquet and 
lusciousness of elusive excellence. It makes them drunk sometimes, 
but they do not know what a nectar for the temperate gods they 
are missing the taste of. Let us have fewer poe/s and more readers. 

There are people, who call themselves your friends, and in some 
instances really are so, that delight in reporting disagreeable re- 
marks that others make about you : and often, when they have no 
disagreeable remarks to report, they invent them. They take 
pleasure in seeing you wince. They like to witness agony going on, 
It is an inheritance of the old cave-ancestors’ revel in butchery ; a 
sweet survival, in the civilized bosom, of the torture of prisoners 
preparatory to eating them. It is of kinship with that lovely human 
attribute which goes ecstatic with a bull-fight, a cocking-main, a 
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mutual mauling of a pair of perpendicular brutes in the prize-ring. 
We all love (consciously or unconsciously) to see eruelty going on in 
some direction ; and even I would take a secret satisfaction in clap- 
ping a hot pot on the head of that friend who is always telling me 
ugly news or saying to me ugly things about myself in order to 
exult in seeing me squirm under the surgical operation of his kindly 
interest in my reputation and welfare. 

The chief of the yirtues—one might almost say, the sum of the 
virtues—is patience. The intellectual man (with the wild assort- 
ment of nerves that go with the character in our storm and stress 
and wear and tear) who can endure his contemporaneous and con- 
temptible fellow-creatures, taking them as they come, by and large, 
is @ supremely virtuous man, and deseryes the peace of heaven 
when he dies. 

Stereotyped text of the stereotyped speech of the stereotyped 
school-visitor : ** Each one of you boys may make himself President 
of these United States, and each one of you girls may become a 
President's wife.” Not an exemplary private citizen, not a good 
farmer, mechanic, laborer, journalist, author, or wife of one of 
these ; but just President, or wife of the same! Thus is polities in 
our America instilled into the youthful mind and elevated to a 
fetishism—the be-all and the end-all of human ambition ; so that 
an American citizen out of office looks upon himself as an heir de- 
frauded of his birthright—a hereditary sovereign thwarted and 
wronged. 

A single fly, a crazy, careering, buzzing little devil of a fly, filling 
your room with his zigzag, jerky cavortings and hummings, every 
now and then bumping against a window-pane, never lighting long 
enough for you to kill him, but hell-bent on noise and activity, is a 
good type of the everlasting business-man, who talks business, 
thinks business, dreams business, and finally, bless God ! dies busi- 
ness with a heavenly slap of apoplexy or such. 

Of the manners of greetings and salutings, the magisterial wave 
of the hand is the most offensive to republican self-respect. It 
seems to imply that the gentleman so gesturing feels himself supe- 
rior to the gentleman so gestured at. Kings might do so toward 
subjects worthy of their recognition. Sometimes it may be an 
expression of the freedom and familiarity of friendship; but men 
Whom you respect and rather look up to—big men (a president of a 
railroad. for example. of whom vou want a pass)—such men, men 
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above you in brains or position, you never wave your hand to, unless 
you wish to insult their dignity. 

Whenever a woman ceases to make excuses for the man she has 
loved, she no longer loves him ; and when she ceases to defend him 
against his enemies, she hates him. 

Every student of human nature has observed the increase of most 
men’s affection for children as age advances. The chirping of the 
old rooster to the little chicks is admirable. The love of a grand- 
father for his sons’ and daughters’ children is more intimate and 
fond than that for the children’s parents was. Ah! second ehild- 
hood to first childhood, and so the circle of love comes round! 

Coates KINNEY. 


THE SONG OF THE WIND. 


Who hath an eye to find me? 
Who hath a chain to bind me? 
My haunts are earth's fair forests, fields, and seas. 
I break the sunlight into dancing flakes, 
And blurr the pictured dreams of sleeping lakes, 
Hither and thither going where I please. 


Men see not, but they hear me; 
They love me, yet they fear me. 

All nature breathes and moves at my command. 
Sometimes I dally with a maiden’s tresses, 
Or bear faint odors from far wildernesses, 

Then strew with wrecks the desolated land. 


Well may the seaman tremble 
When I with smiles dissemble ! 
For ne’er a spirit had such changing moods. 
From wafting havenward the white-winged ships 
Under propitious skies, I seize my whips t 
And lash the tempests from their solitudes. 


Who hath an eye to find me? 
Who hath a chain to bind me, 
The vagrant roamer of the homeless sky ? 
Before the hoary mountains were, I lived ; 
For ages murmuring through their pines have grieved 
That T alone of all things ne’er shall die. 
J. P. Rerrer, Ir. 
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Ir happened entirely by chance that the scene herein described 
was enacted where I could see it, and like other occurrences in the 
| course of life very long remembered afterwards, could never have 


been brought about by arrangement or design. Old Fort Chad- 
burne, in northwestern Texas, had long been abandoned. Why, 
no one thought of guessing, since it was in a comparatively pleasant 
situation for that region, and not far from a more recent military 
5 establishment as comfortless as can well be imagined. 

A little more than twenty years ago it was in the heart of the 
finest game country imaginable even in a land where wooded creek 


and valley and plain were all primeval. Only the soldier had been 

there,—and the Comanche,—and, few and far between, not like 
angels but like angels’ visits, the original cowboy before he be- 
} came a prominent personage in contemporary literature. Here 


and there over the hills grazed groups of the long-horned cattle, 
even wilder and warier than the buffalo who came down in count- 
less herds every winter from the North, and sometimes thickly 
dotted the plain for miles with brown specks. Sometimes, for some 
unknown reason, these were almost tame, and killing them was not 
sport, but murder. One might lie under a mezquite bush, or be- 
hind a hummock, or in a shallow wash, and wait for them to pass. 
When scared the country would be apparently cleared of them at 
once, and one never expected to see another there. But when 
' morning came they, or others, would have come again. They had 
ceased to wander. It was their journey’s end until spring came. 
What they then did almost passes comprehension, but they did it 
' with the regularity of instinct and the certainty of the changing 
seasons : they marched almost three thousand miles. From Mani- 
toba to southern Texas, and from southern ‘Texas to Manitoba, 
their tribes and generations had been marching for countless years. 
From the Pecos to the Red River of the North their endless paths 
were cut deep into the sod, and over all the route there was not 
then a sign of human habitation. Even while along the banks of 
the Missouri were clustered the frontier towns; while the villagers 
} of eastern Kansas were staking off the virgin sections into town- 
lots and dreaming of the urban greatness that never in a sing!e 
instance came where it was dreamed of; even within the perse»: | 
recollection of men who are still not old, this tremendous marching 
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and counter-marching was going on year by year. There were 
then countless millions ; there are not now three hundred all told. 
Save where in two or three known instances a few specimens are 
preserved as curiosities, and the attempt is making to preserve the 
race, before these words shall be in type the last of the bisons will 
have disappeared from the face of the earth. Nothing more per- 
fectly illustrates the growth of an empire that was not dreamed of 
when the armies of the North and South were fighting the battles 
ili that decided its destiny. 
I) In this lonely spot the process of reoccupation which seems not | 
uncommon in nature had taken place. The old deserted post, once 
so full of armed men and military sounds, seemed now the chosen | 
spot of beasts and birds who have never been known to stay where 
man abides, but who seem to come again, in increased numbers 
| 
| 


} 
| and in despite and derision of him, where he has been, and whence 
he has again departed. They came and looked in at the doorless 
entrances of the decaying houses, and sat upon the window-ledges, 
it The coyotes burrowed under the decaying floors, and owls occupied 
the smokeless chimneys. The great ivory-billed woodpecker, or one 
that seemed to be he, delighted in the desultory hammering of the 
| loose roof-coverings with rattling strokes that could be heard a 
mile. The wild turkey sometimes came marching around the cor- 
ner of a deserted house with her brood behind her, offering for a 
brief moment the suggestion that the place was inhabited and she 
was tame, and then rose with whirring wings and a discordant 
screech, too frightened at sight of you to run, while her brood 
magically disappeared. 
|| There were creeks and an extensive belt of brushy woods there, 
something unusual in the plains country of Texas: and thither 
seemed to come all the beasts and birds of solitude. And as they 
had never seen a man, they acted according to their devices. To 
the casuai and infrequent occupant of a deserted and dismantled 
chamber the place seemed haunted the long night through. ‘There 
were gibberings and sereechings and chatterings and scratchings. 
There were things that seuffled across the floor or chirped and held 
communings in the corner. There were snuffings and smellings 
through crannies and cracks, and rubbings against walls, and mys- 
terious confabulations indicated by croaks and growls or uncanny 
squeaks. There were heavy footfalls and the crackling of broken 
sticks, and scamperings and scufflings that indicated a game with- 
out known rules under the starlight, One might lie unmoving 
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there and imagine anything, with a curious mixture of timidity 
| and curiosity in his head, but chiefly anxious lest some belated and 
, prowling Comanche should take it into his mind to come and sit in 
3 the doorway, or lounge in and propose to occupy a deserted room, 
ignorant of its preémption but prepared for any emergency. 
Through all there were sounds one knew and could understand 
—the ceaseless barking of the coyotes, the gray wolf’s doleful howl, 

or, in early morning, the lowing of some lonesome cow. 
And outside, sometimes hardly a mile away, grazed here and 
} there a clump of buffaloes, or, covering the plain with innumerable 
brown humps all of a size, they lay and ruminated. One who never 
sees them at rest and unconscious of observation will never have 
anything like an accurate idea of wild animals. The doe and her 
fawn daintily grazing, not upon grass but upon leaves and flowers, 
in some bushy nook of a manless world ; the bear’s cubs wrestling 
and boxing in the canyon; the jackass rabbit rubbing noses with 
his gray neighbor from over the divide; the wolf mother weaning 
her cubs with castigations and simulated rage ; the vaporings and 
struttings of the prairie cock among his hens, while the orange 
| balls at his neck swell out and his booming note sounds across the 


fields ; the whispered confabulations of the prairie-dogs, each with 
his paws on the other’s shoulder and sitting with grave dignity 
upon his tail ;—these, and such things, no man may know who is 
merely bent on killing, however well or ill worth seeing they may 
be. 
Yet sometimes the common and ignoble thirst for gore came to 
me also, and on this special occasion I was lurking behind a low 
ridge and a tuft of tall grass for the sole and premeditated purpose 
of killing something. The wind was blowing in my direction, and 
the great herd was feeding on the open plain below me, and coming 
, graduaily toward me, entirely ignorant of my presence or my pur- 
pose. It was a region very wide and very lonely, and the herds 
that came down from the north every autumn occupied it for the 
most part without disturbance from man or beast. It was now 
early spring, and they would soon be gone, following and feeding 
one behind the other for that long journey which lay between sun 
and snow. As I lay there peering over the crest of the ridge with 
} the long army gun under my arm, it occurred to me, as it has upon 
many other occasions, that I would rather look than shoot. I be- 
lieve I had already rather the reputation of a man who was always 
hunting and who seldom had any luck, 
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There was not much natural difference between the now extinct 
bison and the common cow, except that they did not greatly resem- 
ble each other in outward appearance, and it is questionable which 
of the two is the best representative of the genus Bos. The buffalo 
was, as I knew him in those days, a magnificent creature, his 
drooping head bearing a splendid armament of sharp and curving 
black horns, and his colossal shoulders clad in a mane to which that 
of the Numidian lion is but a tuft. Here he was innumerable in 
his magnificence, and there were brown clumps of industrious 
feeders as far as I could see, and I could even hear a faint rasping 
sound as they grazed. 

There were cows, a few early calves, and immediately in the 
foreground a pair of bulls who eyed each other from time to time 
ina way that indicated that they were mutually of the opinion that 
the other had no right to be in that exact spot. One was old. 
Some splintered fibres hung from his horns, and showed the wear 
to which they had been subjected in various recent contests for 
supremacy. [lis mane was brown and weather-beaten, and hung 
upon him in untidy tufts. I fancied he had a way of setting his 
left foot down tenderly, as though some one had given him a jolt 
in the shoulder. 

The other was so young that I at first pitied his inexperience, 
but he was, as usual, proportionately impressed with his own im- 
portance and was not soliciting condolences or advice. Presently 
he left off grazing and approached the old one in a sidelong way, 
humping his back even higher than it usually was, and looking un- 
utterable things, with an occasional valorous snort that could have 
been heard a quarter of amile. It was very fine ; and when he came 
near enough the old one looked up with an unchewed wisp of grass 
hanging from his mouth, gazed a moment upon him, offered to 
lock horns, and shortly afterwards had the youngster’s head pinned 
to the ground and was complacently holding it there. I really ex- 
pected to hear the beginner bawl, and believed he would have done 
so if he could, but truth compels me to say that when at last the 
old one removed the pressure and permitted him to straighten his 
neck he walked off without any remarks. but looking sufficiently 
sheepish considering his striking unlikeness to that animal. 

I have happened once or twice to make the assertion that the 
bison had no voice worth mentioning, and have been invariably 
taken to task for so gross a mistake as to the actual fact. I here 
take the liberty of making if again, for with all his great equip- 
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ment of lungs and throat and nostrils, the closest acquaintance I 
have been permitted to make with him has not enabled me to hear 
it. I think he has none to speak of, and the closest approach to 
one seems to be a moaning sound, entirely out of keeping with the 
size and appearance of the animal—not enough in any case to 
frighten one out of his sense of the incongruous. The bellowing 
that mingled with the thundering trampiing, and resounded far 
over the plain, has never been heard except upon the veracious 
pages of books of western adventure, and by those who were never 
there. There is a fine specimen of the aged bull in a huge cage at 
Central Park, New York, and another bull not yet full grown, with 
some cows, in anenclosureat Lincoln Park, Chicago. In numerous 
visits 1 have never heard a sound from the first-named lonesome 
beast, and he was equally dumb before he went there, for I knew 
him asa ealf. ‘The last-mentioned I lately saw making his best 
efforts to bellow, being apparently moved thereto by the erection of 
a canvas over the elephant near by ; a proceeding to which he for 
some reason seemed to object. He straightened his thick neck and 
elevated his nose, and filled himself with wind drawn in by spasmo- 
dic gulps, and went through the pantomime of bawling, greatly to 
his own satisfaction doubtless, but all the sound he made was like 
the creaking of a rusty hinge, hardly attracting the attention of a 
passing visitor. His lack of voice is amusing when one gazes ex- 
pectantly upon the accompanying efforts to produce it, and when 
one thinks of what it should be and is not. 

But the disturbance raised by this two-year-old did not subside 
with his defeat. An unpleasantness, once started, among buffaloes 
or men, quite frequently refuses to subside within a reasonable 
time, and it was so in this case. Now, from somewhere near the 
middle of a group of gossiping cows, there began to be perceptible 
the signs of a new disturbance. I saw him coming; as big as the 
old one, young, strong, and apparently angry to the tip of his tail. 
He proclaimed these striking facts by a lowering look, by rollings! 
of the eyes, by ominous snorts, and by frequently pausing to tear’ 
furrows in the earth with his horns, and to toss the dust in plumes 
over his back with his fore feet. Like all his kind he had not a tail 
that could add much to his dignity, but what he had he straightened 
out, and elevated, and made the most of, until it was rendered as 
conspicuous as it was in the nature of it to be. 

The old one stopped eating again, and I fancied I could see that 
he privately wished he was somewhere else at that particular 
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moment. But by this time his antagonist had attracted consider- 
able attention by his vaporings, and all the cows were looking on. 
Their indifference was marked, but still they were looking. 

As the young giant came nearer his defiances increased in vigor. 
He seemed to invite his possible grandfather to come and indulge 
himself with a perilous ride upon his horns. Ie turned himself 
sidewise, and rolled his red eyes, and begged his antagonist iron- 
ically to approach and smite him in the ribs. Ie made a pivot of 
his front feet, and turned himself slowly on them, aud came closer 
and closer as he grew angrier. 

My sympathies were strongly with the old one, though I almost 
knew what his fate would be in the course of nature. I knew that 
he had survived the days of his usefulness, had ceased to be popular 
in the community, and was destined soon to contribute his small 
quota to the endless process which is the order of nature, and which 
is known for want of a better term as that of the ‘‘survival of the 
fittest.” He would soon be abandoned to the coyotes according to 
the custom of his tribe, and I regretted with a feeling that for the 
moment was real that he could not understand the processes of 
nature of which he was a predestined victim, and retire with dignity, 
and avoid the defeats in store for him within a brief time. He did 
not seem to desire this difficulty that was being forced upon him by 
a process that is not uncommon among men, and which I have heard 
described in this same region as ** pickin’ a fuss.” I wanted to kill 
the young one, though he was only acting in accordanoe with a 
natural law. But I was deterred by certain considerations, such, 
for instance, as that firing at a thing does not necessarily mean hit- 
ting it, and also that I wanted to sce the fight out. If I had so 
much as moved an arm I should have at onee broken off the closest 
intimacy I have ever had with buffaloes. This remark does not, 
however, include an adventure of the previous day, when a crippled 
-cow chased me some twenty yards. 

But my elderly friend began by this time to awaken. He did 
not indulge in any youthful prancings; he only warily waited. As 
to the young one he did not wait, and almost before I knew it the 
two curling frontlets had come together with a dull thump that I 
distinctly heard. Then began a series of pushings that might have 
moved a freight train. I saw the sinews stand out upon their 
thighs, and the hard earth break and slip away from under their 
feet. Then there was a momentary easing up for the purpose of 
taking whatever chances might occur to either of getting a twist 
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upon the other’s neck. And the younger one presently got it. The 
old one struggled valiantly, and went down upon his knees, and held 
on, and pushed doggedly. But he was lame, aged, and I suppose 
discouraged by his want of friends, and a certain unsympathetic 
drift of public sentiment that I imagined to exist, and that perhaps 
even a buffalo may perceive. His big head was pushed to one side 
gradually, and his gnarled old neck seemed in danger of dislocation. 
It gave way suddenly, the lock slipped, there was a snort, and ina 
twinkling his antagonist had given him a long upward rake through 
the flank, the result of which was visible to me ina long red line 
from which the blood began to slowly drip. 

Then he was at once the recipient of an unmerciful mauling. 
He was inactive and tired, and his young antagonist proceeded to 
push and horn him in all directions, snorting and triumphant. He 
made no resistance, but stubbornly submitted to all that was given 
him, and with a heroism that was pitiful absolutely declined to 
retire. ‘The guard dies, but never surrenders.” He acted that 
sentiment—as immortal as though it had actually been uttered on 
the field of Waterloo—as plainly as it is supposed to have been 
spoken by Cambronne. 

It was with great satisfaction that 1 saw the young victor gradu- 
ally cease his persecutions, and at last walk slowly away congratulat- 
ing himself. But it was only to give place to one of the most 
heartless scenes I have ever witnessed in any company, either of 
buffaloes or men. The cows near him let off their cold-blooded 
eating and staring, and visited him by twos and threes as he stoed 
dejected. Almost every one of them, after applying her nose to his 
person with a contemptuous sniff, took it upon herself to give him 
two or three feminine butts and walk away. Even this was not 
enough. When they were gone a cxlf came out—an inexperienced 
youngster of two months—his lips yet moist from his latest meal, 
and the white milk-froth dangling in strings from his chin. He 
must add his infantile mite to the universal insult, and he walked 
up and delivered an inadequate butt that struck the patriarch about 
the soft part of his nose. He then shook his head as though it had 
hurt him slightly and galloped off to join his mother. 

I suspect that this last piece of insult and ingratitude broke the 
old crusader’s heart. He limped slowly off toward a ravine, stop- 
ping sometimes and looking slowly back over his shoulder, while 
the countless herd, moved by a sudden impulse or discovering at 
last the presence of this historian, rolled away over the prairie like 
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a brown flood, while I plodded homeward guiltless of blood, but 
congratulating myself upon having witnessed a scene to which 
entrance could not have been purchased ;—the details of that pro- 
cess by which nature preserves her types and her strength ; con- 
trolled among the beasts by an instinct of which they are uncon- 
scious; the means by which the necessary survival of the fittest is 
continually provided for. 

I knew what would come after all this. The finish would be 
given by the coyotes. Three of the little gray scoundrels sat upon 
their tails along the ridge beyond me, cocking their ears and lolling 
their red tongues, and intently watching the battle that would 
finally result in their gain. Gnawed, yelped at, tormented to death, 
the skull of that ancient warrior now stands upon its base some- 
where on the plains of western Texas, one of the innumerable tomb- 
stones of a tribe that would have preserved itself perpetually by 
means that seem cruel and are only natural, but which has been 
exterminated by man’s insatiate love of killing. 

JAMES STEELE. 


A LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER'S ADVENTURE. 


“* Now, Tim, it is your turn. You have to sing a sone, dance a 
> 3 J 
jig. climb the greased pole, or tell a story, As youare minus a leg, 


‘the dance and the climbing are out of the question. So is the song, 


for your vocal powers are on a par with those of a quartermaster’s 
mule. It must be a story, old boy. Piteh in.” 

An armful of brush and an additional log were thrown on the 
camp-fire, and as the sparks flew up from the crackling, cheerful 
blaze the veterans of the —th Michigan infantry, who had met for 
a grand reunion, stretched themselves on the sward and prepared 
to hear the story which they knew would be forthcoming. ‘Tim 
was one of the favorites of the regiment, and a story from him 
had always been popular in the days when a good story helped the 
boys to forget for a time their miseries down where the camp could 
not be made as comfortable as that in which they were now assem- 
bled. Tim cleared Ins throat and began. 

** Well, boys,” he said, ‘we have been talking so much of the 
old times, that perhaps a change might not come amiss. What do 
you say to hearing an experience of mine since the war closed ?” 

**Go on, you villain.” *‘* You’re wasting precious time.” 

“« After I got back to Michigan,” said Tim Donovan, “I tried my 
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hand at several things, but found that it had been easier to fight 
the Rebs than to rake in the reds. I tried farming, but I had one 
leg too few for that, and so I turned to blacksmithing, but didn’t 
like it. Then I tried horse-trading, and that went better; but 
somehow I didn’t make a fortune worth speaking of. I had one or 
two good friends, however, who were looking after my interests : 
little better than I was doing myself, and through their influence I 
one day received a big envelope which contained a notification that 
I was appointed keeper of the light-house at Sacre Bleu, at a salary 
of $800, with a house and some other little advantages which were 
worth looking after. Sacre Bleu is on Lake Michigan, and the 
town is a delightful one, though it was not so large in those days as 
it is now. I obeyed the order to report at Detroit for instructions, 
and two weeks afterwards [ made my first march into Sacre Bleu. 

“‘T had not been there a week when I found that I probably 
had ahead of mea hard row to hoe. There had been eight or ten 
applicants for the position, and each of these, with his friends, 
was indignant that a stranger should have got the plum, and 
they were not slow to show me that they bore mea grudge. The 
former incumbent was also on the list of my enemies, although 
it was no fault of mine that for neglect of duty on his own part he 
had been ordered to step down and out. The most disagreeable 
part of the whole business was that the sailors and fishermen were 
all against me and in sympathy with one or another of the dis- 
appointed candidates. Thank heaven, I feel that I have not a 
single enemy among them now. 

“T learned the business rapidly, and determined to perform every 
duty so thoroughly that no complaint could be made against me. 
T soon had the lamp, which had been neglected, as bright as a 
dollar, and everything else was in good shape. One of my duties 
was to visit the light-house at midnight and change the lamps so 
that the light would be sure to hold out till morning, and this I 
did every night without fail. 

“T had been about three months at Sacre Blen, and the occur- 
rences which I am about to relate took place about the first week of 
November. The weather had been rough for several days, and the 
sea was about as bad as I have seen it except at the time that the 
Alpena was lost. Things came toa head on the fourth of Novem- 
ber, when a northwest gale came tearing down on the shore and 
brought with it a sea that was appalling. My house stood on the 
bluff in sight of the light, and we had the full benefit of the storm, 
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I did not lie down in the evening as usual, but waited, listening to 
the terrible roar of the storm and wondering whether any vessel 
was at its mercy. 

«© At twelve o’clock I started for the light, and have seldom had a 
worse trip than I had that night. For about four hundred feet 
there was an elevated walk by which the tower was approached. It 
stood about nine feet above the pier. As I struggled along this 
walk I had often to stop and hold on to the railing to prevent myself 
from being blown off, but at last I succeeded in reaching the tower. 
I took particular care that everything should be in its best shape, 
so that any vessel out on the lake would have the beacon to guide 
her. After attending to everything I left the tower and managed 
to creep along the walk in safety, although by this time the seas 
were rushing over the pier below it in dangerous proximity to my 
foot. I got home at last, and feeling thoroughly tired out, went to 
bed and soon was asleep. 

“Well, boys, I shall have reason to remember that night as long 
as I live. I had done my duty faithfully and ought to have slept 
the sleep of the righteous; but if that night’s sleep was the sort 
they enjoy I don’t want any more of it in mine. Probably the war 
of the elements was the cause of my restlessness, but I dreamed 
horrible dreams, and that terrible day in ‘The Wilderness,’ when 
Grant ordered us to retreat from the woods and race over that open 
field, was gone over and oyer again. Then as we got in behind our 
guns I heard the order given, and upon my ears fell that awful roar 
which you all remember when the Rebs were mowed down like 
ripe grain by the terrible cannonade which opened on them when 
they were out of shelter. 

“T awoke with a start, and, as the last mantle of sleep fell from 
my body, it seemed to me that the sound of the cannon was real- 
istically distinct, only that instead of the thunderous crash oi the 
Wilderness it resembled the boom cf a gun in the distance. I sat 
up and listened, the sweat standing on my forehead and every 
sense strained to its utmost as the noise of the fearful gale outside 
beating on the house made every other sound indistinct. But, O 
God! what was that? I could not be mistaken. It was the boom 
of a gun out on the lake, and I knew ina moment what it meant. 
I sprang from my bed and, seizing my crutches, liastened to a win- 
dow which looked out upon the lake. All was blackness. For a 
moment I only thought of the tempest and the awful darkness out- 
side. But another moment, and my heart almost stood still, Boys, 
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the light of the tower was gone! I rubbed my eyes, and stared out 
at the horrible, impenetrable blackness. But the light was not 
there. 

**Hfow I got on some of my clothes and my overcoat I never 
knew, nor do I know how I reached the tower. The waves were 
washing about my foot as I struggled on, but I heeded them not. 
Oh, if I could only reach the tower and light that lamp! That was 
my only thought. At last I came to the door and hurriedly thrust 
the key into the lock. It would not turn. I tried again, with the 
same result. Boys, you cannot tell what I felt at that moment. 
Twice since I started from my house had I heard that ominous 
boom away out on the lake, and now as I stood there baffled I heard 
it again, but this time nearer and more distinct. ‘The vessel was 
rushing madly towards the shore, and there above me was the lamp, 
dead and useless. I thought I should go mad. I made one more 
frantic effort, but the key would not turn, and I seized the knob as 
if I would tear the bolt of the lock from its socket. That I could 
not have done if I had had the strength of twenty men, for every- 
thing about the tower was built to stand the strain of the elements, 
and the strength of man, when pitted against the howling tempest 
which was dashing upon the opposite side of the tower, was as that 
of a child compared with the power of a Corliss engine. But I 
turned the knob of the door in utter despair and pulled. The door 
swung open witha rush. Could I have forgotten to lock it? No. 
I remembered distinctly that I had tried it twice when I left it a 
little after midnight. But there was no time to think. There was 
a second door beyond the first, and I inserted the key of that into 
the lock with the same result as at the outer door. This time there 
was no second attempt. I at once seized the knob and, turning it, 
pushed against the door. It yielded to the push. In an instant I 
realized what had happened and what I might expect. 

‘* Inside the tower there was a small room about eight feet square, 
and in one side of it there stood a ladder by which the light above 
was reiched. I had once or twice before suspected that a man had 
been lurking round the place when I had visited it at midnight, 
but he had remained on the pier below and had never, as far as I 
knew, been up on the elevated walk., Still, as I was aware of the 
feeling which existed among the men who thought me an intruder 
on their domain, I had fallen into the habit of carrying my revolver 
on my midnight trips. As luck would have it, even in my haste 
and excitement on that night when I saw that the light had dis- 
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appeared, I instinctively grabbed the weapon and stuck it in my 
pocket. It was well that I had done so. 

“Tsay I knew when I opened the door what I might expect. 
You have most of you been in sucha spot, boys, and know the feeling 
—when one goes into darkness with the consciousness that there are 
enemies ahead who have every advantage of you. But I, like your- 
selves, had been there often, and of course I did not hesitate. That 
light must be reached, or I must die. ‘That was all there was of it. 
I went inside and shut the door behind me. Then it came. There 
was a rush and two men hurled themselves upon me. I knew what 
Iwas about when I shut the door. Had it not been for that I 
should have been hurled out upon the walk and then probably tossed 
over into the water below; and then the papers would have con- 
tained an account of a sad accident to Tim Donovan, who had been 
overpowered by the storm and lost his life. But, as it was, the 
closed door prevented that. 

** As the rush was made I knew that it was coming and I struck 
out before me with my right hand. You know, boys, I used to do 
a little sparring when we were down in Dixie. Well, I hadn’t for- 
gotten how, but in the case of which I am speaking I had to strike 
at random. Fortune favored me. One of my assailants fell with a 
thud on the floor. But the other, a powerful man, had thrown one 
of his arms round my neck and was squeezing me with all the 
strength he had. With only one leg I could not stand this racket 
long; so I reached for my revolver and cocked it. The fellow heard 
the click and dropped, thinking I would thus miss him ; but I took 
in the situation and fired downwards in the direction he had fallen. 
There was a groan and then he fell in earnest on the floor. I did 
not wait to inquire how he felt, but stepped over his body to the 
ladder. Up I climbed, faster than I had ever climbed before. 
Even then I knew I was in a ticklish position, for if the fellows 
down below were armed and able to climb the ladder, they would 
have me at a disadvantage the moment there was light. But I 
could not hesitate. That lamp must be lighted. Just then I heard 
the ominous boom of the gun on the lake, and an instant after I 
struck a match. It blazed up and I looked at the lamp. Thank 
heaven, it seemed all right. I had feared as I climbed the ladder 
that they had broken, or carried off, the chimney. But they had 
not taken that precaution. They had just turned out the light and 
gone below to wait for developments. A moment more, and the 
blaze of the light was again reaching away over the waters. I 
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breathed easier, though I knew that now was the moment of danger 
to myself. At any rate, the people on board that vessel had some- 
thing to guide them now, if the vessel were in condition to be 
guided. Just then I heard the gun again, and before the sound had 
died away I also heard a movement down below at the foot of the 
ladder. I slipped towards the opening, and reaching out my arm, I 
pointed the muzzle of the revolver downwards and shouted, ‘The 
first man that tries to come up here will have the top of his head 
blown off.’ The movement ceased and I waited. 

‘«'The minutes passed, and again the sound of the gun, this time 
horribly near. Well, I had done my best, and I could only hope 
that some of the people of the town would hear the report and 
arouse others to come and lend what help they could. Ah! there 
is another movement below. ‘This time I could hear the click of 
the door-latch, and presently, after quite a pause, the door shut 
with a crash. Perhaps the men were gone. And yet it might all 
be a ruse to induce me to descend so that they could shoot me. I 
waited for, perhaps, two or three minutes, when again the report of 
the gun reached me, and so distinct was it now that the vessel must 
be within half a mile of the shore. Inside the tower I could not 
distinguish from what direction the sound came. I could stand the 
suspense no longer. I must go down and ascertain whether any- 
thing could be done for the poor fellows aboard. Taking another 
look at the light, to see that it was all right, I approached the trap 
and began the descent which might lead to my death. Down, 
down, step by step, I went into the gloom, but in the pauses I made 
I could hear no movement. My revoiver was in my hand, and I 
resolved that, if a shot or a blow came to me, I would fire at least 
one barrel before I should die. But I reached the bottom of the 
ladder in safety, and looking around in the imperfect light, I saw 
that I was alone in the room. I struck another match, and lighting 
a lamp, [hastily examined the floor. There was blood, but I did 
not stop to see whether there was much or little. My bullet must 
have taken effect. 

**T opened the door and looked out. There was no one on the 
walk, at least within the distance reached by the rays of my lamp. 
I stepped outside, locking the door behind me. Just then another 
gun was fired from the vessel, and to my horror I knew that she 
must be within a hundred feet of the pier on the other side of the 
river. A gun fired there, with the light from the tower shining 
full upon the vessel, told me that she must be in an unmanageable 
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condition. ‘There was no life-saving station then at Sacre Blen, 
and it was absolutely impossible for me to do anything more than 
wait for the end which must soon come. I peered into the dark- 
ness, and—ah ! there she is—almost on the end of the north pier. 
A moment more and she must strike. I shut my eyes and waited 
for the crash. It did not come. | opened my eyes again, and 
there she was—a three-master—past the end of the pier which she 
must almost have grazed, but being driven by the merciless tempest 
straight towards the light-house tower, and in a moment more she 
must strike the pier on which it stood. She was inside the river, 
but she wasas yet as much exposed to the full force of the storm 
as if she had been out on the lake. So dark was it that I could not 
see the people on her deck, if any there were. I could only see the 
dark hull and the outline of the masts. 

*©On she came, as if madly eager to dash herself to destruction. 
The men on board must have seen the light of the lantern which I 
held in my hand, for over the roar of the tempest there came a ery 
in which I could distinguish the word ‘line.” I divined what was 
meant, and prepared to catch a line if it should be thrown, Just 
before she struck, the line came whizzing towards me, but it fell 
short of the height and went through below the walk and was 
“aught among the timbers which supported it. Then came the 
erash, and the vessel reeled backward like a giant that had been 
felled by the stroke of a sledge-hammer. I leaned over the railing 
of the walk and held the lantern down to look for the linc. There 
it was about five feet below me, dangling upon one of the timbers 
among which the seas were washing as they came pouring over the 
vessel. Without a moment’s hesitation I swung myself over the 
railing and slid down a post. As I did this [ heard shouting and 
the tramp of feet on the walk, and just as [ caught hold of the line 
T heard a yoice say, ‘Try to hand it to us, Tim, if you can,’ and 
looking up [saw four men above me. Just then a tremendous sea 
came tearing over the pier and caught meas Twas beginning to 
climb. I had the line in my teeth and thus had my hands free, 
but I tell you, boys, it took all the strength IT had to hold on to 
that post. As soon as it passed I reached up, and one of the men 
got hold of the line. By this time move had arrived, and presently 
there were forty or fifty who were pulling on the line with all their 
might, and gradually they hauled the vessel up the river till she 
was within the shelter of the north pier and away from the force of 
the seas. Then they boarded her and found that two of the crew 
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had been washed overboard, but that seven still remained alive. I 
tell you, boys, I don’t want to go through such a time again. 

“Ten days after the night of the storm an inspector from Wash- 
ington arrived at Sacre Bleu. I had reported the whole affair about 
the light, but the imspector informed me that some one else had 
also reported the fact that I had failed to light the lamp. I gave 
him a full statement of all that had occurred, but I saw that the 
impression on his mind was that I had been remiss in my duty,— 
in short, that [ had neglected the light. I showed him the blood 
on the floor of the lower room of the tower, but it was evident that 
he thought I had put the blood there to cover my carelessness. 
Fortunately, however, there was one little thing which saved me 
from being decapitated. On the morning after the storm I had 
found a peculiar button on the floor of the lower room, with a piece 
of cloth attached. It had been shorn from the coat of the man who 
had grappled with me. The bullet had clipped it off in its down- 
ward flight. 

“To make the matter short, a detective was sent for, and two 
days afterwards a laborer arrived in town in search of employment. 
He was hard to suit with a boarding-place, but hearing of a man 
who had met with an accident while out hunting, his generous heart 
so pitied the poor fellow that he asked to be allowed to board at the 
wounded man’s house, that his board money might make up a little 
to the wife while her husband was out of employment. ‘Three days 
afterwards the sympathetic laborer arrested Dick Farrell, the 
wounded man, on the charge of entering the U. 8S. light-house 
and extinguishing the light. The laborer was one of the Depart- 
ment’s sharpest detectives. He had heard of the accident to Dick 
by judicious inquiries among the physicians of the town, and when 
domiciled in Farrell's house had found a coat with buttons exactly 
like the one Lhad found on the light-house floor. One of the buttons 
WHS MISSING. 

‘Farrell finally confessed the whole business, and said that he 
had been hired by Joe Burman, the former light-keeper, to help him 
with the job. Burman previous to his discharge had caused a dupli- 
cate set of keys for the light-house door to be made for him, so that 
when a fit opportunity came he might bring his successor into 
trouble. He chose the night of the storm for his work, and my 
part of the programme was what I have described. I was to be 
tossed into the lake. Burman got twenty years in prison, but the 
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sentence of Farrell, in consideration of his having given evidence 
‘against his employer, was reduced to seven years in the penitentiary. 
I still have charge of the light at Sacre Bleu, but, thank heaven, I 
have never again had any such experience as I had on that terrible 
fourth of November.” 
ALEXANDER E. Ross. 


THE RUINED CITY. 


Love found me where amid my wasted years 
I sat and gazed with cold, unheeding sight 
On fair shafts fallen and scarred with time and tears,— 
Palace and temple prone in pallid blight, 
Whose gilded peaks once caught the sun’s first gleams, 
When youth and I dwelt in the land of dreams. 


I sat within the shattered porch of Fame, 
Whose glittering pinnacles rose highest there, 
Upon whose shrines hope fed the rainbow flame, 
Till hope lay dead beneath the feet of care ; 
Now through the mouldering roof frost, wind, and rain 
Blur its dark courts with many a blistering stain. 


And here fair Friendship had a royal dome ; 
Pride, Pomp, and Pleasure each a house of gold ; 
And, oh, more sweet than all, I built a Home 
Wherein my days might ripen and grow old:— 
Lo, through their hollow chambers wheel and fly 
The owl and bat with melancholy ery. 


So on the lifeless ruins of the past, 

While, like pale leaves of autumn, on my head 
The dust of wan decay fell thick and fast, 

I sat among my dying hopes and dead, 
Alone and silent in the spectral gloom, 
Crouched like a ghost upon a broken tomb ; 


Till Love, for which I built no sculptured shrine, 
Nor knew in youthful, dream-deluded years, 
Sought me with brow unveiled and eyes divine, 
And led me from that place of dust and tears, 
Far, far away, o’er bright seas blowing balm, 
To isles of ease in ultimate pure calm. 
CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH, 
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Ir was two o’clock in the morning. Our labor for the night was 
done, and, after the manner of the Impalpables of the press, we had 
assembled at the Owl to drink a few parting toddies and indulge in 
light-winged folly ere retiring for the night. Arthur Wandless was 
the chosen spokesman of the coterie; and whenever he was in one 
of his radiant moods, we suppressed our own inclination to talk’ 
and allowed him to monopolize the conversation. He came from 
the South, and had earned the right to distinction in the good old 
days of fervid Southern journalism. He told a story in an inimi- 
table manner that cannot be reproduced in print. On the oecasion 
to which I refer, he drifted back to his early experiences and told 
us how he had become a fighting editor. With the hope that his 
recipe may be of some service to the journalistic profession, the . 
sketch is at this point respectfully turned over to him. 

* * * * * 

I never knew why Providence insisted upon making a fighting 
editor of me; for I am slight of build, rather tender-hearted, and 
not aware that I possess any remarkable physical courage. I never 
enjoyed fighting at school ; but when I grew to manhood and be- 
came assistant editor of a small Mississippi weekly paper, I dis- 
covered that courage had the edge on brains and application. The 
first week or two after I entered journalism, I was surprised at the 
number of carnivorous majors and colonels who lived in the neigh- 
borhood of our office. The military gentlemen had been either 
through or around the war; and as they gathered in our office, 
appropriated the ‘‘ exchanges,” talked politics, and-chewed tobacco, 
I felt for a while as if I were surrounded by a band of red-handed 
Nihilists. Every one of them had taken an incandescently brilliant 
part in the war, and had furnished the material for a new cemetery 
—in—Spain. By degrees, however, my faith in the cast-iron veracity 
of these warriors took flight, when I learned that most of the colo- 
nels and majors were self-anointed with military fame, and had 
never been within ten miles of a battle. My confidence was en- 
tirely destroyed when I heard that Major Gallopaway, the firiest 
fire-eater in the lot, had, at the only battlein which he had partici- 
pated, become so excited that he mounted his horse the wrong way 
and rode off backwards. 

I began to meditate upon the subject of courage, and I came to 
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the conclusion that the marketable article consisted of pure * bluff.” 
After I had been on the paper a month, I found a first-class 
Mississippi vendetta on my hands, and, as the few survivors were 
arrested and arraigned in our court, it was necessary for me to 
write an account of the trial. Several parties confidentially con- 
veyed to me the fact that this or that person under trial was danger- 
ous, or that his brother was a fighting man, or that his grandfather 
was a regular Hyrean tiger ; and advised me not to publish the de- 
tails of the court proceedings. I not only negleeted to follow this 
advice, but even went so far as to publish the threats implied in 
the communications made to me. I also denounced the surviving 
murderers in the plainest terms I could use. As luck would have 
it, the men I denounced were sent to the penitentiary ; and I was 
at once installed in popular esteem as a fighting editor. Several 
other affairs of a similar nature came up, and I treated them with 
the same apparent fearlessness, and somehow I bore a charmed life, 
and increased my martial reputation so much that, in less than two 
months, I was called Captain Wandless. 

Iwas beginning to think that it was the easiest thing in the 
world to be a fighting editor, and I used to compliment myself on 
my adroitness in accumulating such a reputation. 

Well, when I fought my duel with Jim Douglass, that fixed my 
fame forever. It was certainly the most remarkable duel ever 
fought, Midshipman Easy’sand Bob Acres’s to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Fortunately for Douglass, myself, and the fighting repu- 
tation of both, I inherited from my mother a keen sense of humor, 
which had full play in the emergency which soon arose. 

Jim Douglass was an Indiana hoosier, who came to our town to 
start a paper in opposition to mine. I was informed that he was a 
very desperate sort of a fellow, and I concluded at first that IL would 
ignore his paper. He evidently had not heard much of my des- 
perate nature, for in the second issue he began a vigorous attack 
upon our paper. My chief had gone to the Louisville races, for the 
purpose of making the regular annual deposit of a part of his 
journalistic earnings with the “bookmakers” of the Falls City 
course. I was therefore left in charge of the paper. I paid no 
attention to the first onslaught made by Douglass, and he, observing 
my silence, had in the next issue a paragraph to the effect that it was 
easy to understand why his attack had not been met, as our paper 
was in the charge of a brainless pro fem. Iwas bantered somuch 
about this that 1 found it necessary to reply. I did so in the lurid, 
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} pictorial fashion of Mississippi journalism. Well, Douglass came 

back at me, and the discussion went through the usual newspaper 

stages. One bitter personality brought on another; but while 

Douglass called me all sorts of pet names, I contented myself with 

maliciously poking fun at him. Finally, however, his abuse be- 

came so violent that I allowed my anger to get the better of my 

judgment. I had learned of a chapter in his life, the scene of 

' which was laid in Texas. Douglass had started a paper there, but 

| had been suspected of combining horse-stealing with journalism, 

and was compelled to leave unceremoniously, as the combination 

} was not popular in Texas. I revived this reminiscence, and clothed 

i it with a *‘ coat of many colors” to suit the requirements of my 

readers. I described his wild flight over the Lone Star plains in 

| such a way that I expected nothing less than gore. After the pub- 

lication, several of Douglass’s friends came to me, and advised me to 

write a retraction, as he was very much enraged over the article, 

and was havinga dreadful time trying to restrain his impulsive 

nature. I refused to do so, and a few days after I received a chal- 
lenge from him. 

At first I thought I would treat it with contempt ; but on second 

thoughts I decided to accept it, for I had acquired such an ex- 

acting reputation that, if I ignored the challenge, he could brand 

me asa coward. Now I did not have the remotest idea of fighting 

the duel; but a day or two passed and there was no change in 

the situation. I received no intimations of weakening on the part 

of Douglass. On the contrary, several of his friends continued to 

speak with me about his savage disposition ; and as an offset, I sent 

some of my friends to Douglass to expatiate upon my crimson deeds. 

In the meantime, the day for the duel had been set. My per- 

‘ plexity was increasing, for, as I have said before, I did not want to 

fight and I did not intend to fight ; and yet I could not think ofa 

respectable way out of it. I cursed Douglass for a fool in getting | 

us in such a dilemma; and he loomed up in my fancy as a demon 

from the head-waters of Bitter Creek. 

But how was I to get out of it and retain even a few rags of my 

boasted ferocity? I was becoming very sick of my reputation, and 

heartily wished that I had devoted myself to a milder form of 


i literature than Mississippi journalism. 
f It was the day before the duel, and all sorts of fancies filled my 
mind. ‘That dreadful hoosier was just as implacable us ever, and 


I vowed that I had never seen such a relentless man. At last J 
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made up my mind to throw the requirements of the code to the 
winds and have a personal interview with my adversary. I looked 
for him all day, and of course made inquiries of several persons 
as to where he was. In the meantime my friends had made me 
out to Douglass as a devil incarnate. The inquiries I had been 
making about him were promptly misconstrued, and it was every- 
where reported that J was looking after Douglass, and I very soon 
observed that the town marshal and his deputies were looking after 
me. ‘The whole town was aroused, and I was the cynosure of all 
eyes. Icould see the heads of women craned out of the windows 
as I passed; the men contemplated me with undisguised admira- 
tion ; and the children stared at me in speechless horror. I did 
not find Douglass until eight o’clock that night. We met in a 
saloon. He had evidently heard that I was looking for him, and he 
did not propose to be taken at a disadvantage, for he gave a wild 
yell when I came in, bounded back like a rubber ball, and drew a 
pistol. I told him that I was unarmed ; and the barkeeper begged 
me not to raise a disturbance there. I replied with a dignity I did 
not feel, that there were other ways to settle a difficulty than in a 
bar-rooim fight. 

“IT don’t believe you,” said Douglass, with great excitement ; 
** you have a pistol and you want to assassinate me.” 

**You can search me,” said I. 

This was done by the barkeeper, and no weapon was found upon 
me. I then told Douglass I would like to see him privately for a 
few minutes, and we retired to the back room of the saloon. I re- 
mained there about half an hour, and when I came out I had 
changed my mind. J had decided to fight. 

As I was about to leave, Douglass in a determined way said, 
‘¢Then you refuse to retract?” 

**T do,” I replied, with equal firmness. 

**Very well. Then we will have to resort to other means for 
settling this difficulty.” 

** Just as you please.” 

And so we parted. 

The next morning I rose at three o’clock, mounted my horse and 
joined my second. It was a rather cool, bracing morning, and 
under other circumstances the ride over the long, rambling road 
would have been delightful. Strange as it may seem, I was in 
better spirits than my second, He was actually depressed, and the 
cause Of It Was soon revealed, Te had had a dream the night before, 
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which caused him to fear for my safety. He was on the point of 
telling it, but I interrupted him: ‘‘I would rather not hear it,” 
said I, ** because I do not care to go into this affair with any fore- 
bodings. Iam no believer in dreams, but they have the power to 
unnerve me at times, and for that reason I would rather hear 
nothing. ‘The duel must come off anyhow, dream or no dream ; 
and I would allow nothing to interfere.” 

Well, swear,” said my second, with evident admiration. 
“You've got the finest grit I ever saw.” 

An interval of silence succeeded which was interrupted by me : 
*“T have made my will and left it in my trunk with some cther 
papers. If I should die, you must tell my parents that I was game 
to the last. There are several letters from my sweetheart—they are 
—tied with—a little red ribbon. Her name is on the back of one 
of them—send them—to her—and tell her—I died with her name— 
upon my lips.” 

My companion was profoundly touched, and promised to do as I 
wished ; but tried to console me with the hope that the affair would 
turn out all right. 

We rode the rest of the way in silence over the winding road, and 
into the sombre forest to the glade where the duel was to be fought. 
It wasa gruesome, dreadful kind of a place, far away from the sound 
of human voices. ‘The silence was depressing in the extreme. 

We hitched our horses to small trees and began to survey the 
ground, my adversary and his second not having arrived. We in- 
dulged in fragmentary conversation for a few minutes, when a 
noise informed us of the probable approach of Douglass. As the 
two men came up, my second scanned them closely, and said to me : 
** He looks as cool and resolute as you.” 

“Yes,” said I, indifferently, ‘* he is evidently a brave fellow.” 

‘Neither of you fools is lacking in courage.” 

I smiled grimly. 

Douglass and his second dismounted, and the usual preliminaries 
of a duel were gone through with. ‘The seconds examined the pis- 
tols and saw that they were in proper shape. Then they solemnly 
measured off the correct distance, while Douglass and I went 
through what little preparation was required of us. At last every- 
thing was ready and there was no further excuse for delay. There 
were a few hurried handshakes, a last glance on my part at the 
glorious day that was unfolding its golden splendor aboye us, and 
we took our places, 
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It is hard to describe one’s feelings under such dreadful cireum- 
stances. Long years after, I recall that awfully quiet meeting in 
the forest glade, with the two seconds standing seriously and 
anxiously to one side like the chroniclers of doom. 

* Are you ready?” we were asked, 

“Yes.” 

«One, two, three—fire !” 

Two shots broke sharply on the morning air. Neither of us was 
hit. 

My second approached his colleague and asked if Douglass were 
satisfied, and when the matter was referred to my brother-journalist, 
he replied, with a violent oath, that he was not. So we again took 
our positions. Again we heard the dreadful ** One, two, three— 
fire !”; again we missed. Douglass’s second now came to mine, and 
said that his principal was satisfied if Iwas. I sent back word that 
the quarrel was not of my seeking, but that as long as I had gotten 
into it, I was not averse to seeing it through. We got into position 
for the third time, shot and missed. The seconds held a nervous 
consultation, and came to both Douglass and myself and begged us 
to let the matter drop. 

** Both of you,” they said, * have proved your grit, and we don’t 
want to see either of you hurt.” 

We, however, were obdurate, and accordingly faced each other for 
the fourth time, fired and missed. Again the seconds made an ap- 
peal to us to desist, but we stood firm, and took our places for the 
fifth time, with the same harmless result. 

**Can’t we persuade you damned fools to stop?” said one of the 
seconds to me. 

“No, sir,” I replied, with dignity; “I didn’t come here for 
nothing.” 

Douglass, it seems, took the same view as I did. The seconds 
consulted again and then made an announcement to each of us: 
** You have now had five shots at each other; and, on account of 
the limited supply of ammunition, only one more shot is possible. 
If you fail to hit this time, we will be compelled to terminate the 
duel and decide that Mr. Douglass’s honor has been vindicated.” 

To this, Douglass and 1 reluctantly agreed. It was an awful 
moment—to the seconds—just before that last shot ; and there was 
a feeling of great and unmistakable relief when it was fired with the 
suine old result. The next day the duel was the talk of the town, 
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and public opinion decided that we were **the gamest fellows and 
the damnedest worst siiots in the State. 

You didn’t understand it? Well, you see, im the long interview I 
had with Douglass the night before the duel, I found that he was 
frightened to death, and was as eager to have it postponed sine die 
as Twas. It was only a question as to how we could get out of it 
decently ; and a bogus duel, in which we were nod to fire at each 
other, was agreed upon, It was suggested by that sense of humor 
which my mother gave me. 

Well, let’s have another toddy all around, before the daylight 
catches us. 

WALKER KENNEDY. 


TRUSTS. 


WueEN government throws its mantle of paternal protection 
around any particular form of business, it thereby offers a premium 
to all who desire it, to enter the promised land and pluck the oceu- 
pants. As a result of this protection, men rush into the various 
lines of business so protected, and what at first seemed to offer a 
grand field for large and princely profits, by reason of competition 
dwindles down to what might be termed a reasonable or living 
profit. To prevent this diminishing ef revenue, to curb this comi- 
petition, and to maintain a revenue which to the recipients alone 
may seem fair (and the fairness or unfairness of which the public 
know nothing of), the protected ones seek further protection ; and 
thus a policy which at first was intended to insure protection to 
Americans by excluding the foreigner, eventually results in ex- 
cluding Americans themselves. With foreign competition excluded, 
the question propounded is, how to perpetuate great profits, by ex- 
cluding home competition ; and American ingenuity has in this, as 
in all things else, solved the problem by organizing trusts. A trust 
isa combination of capitalists which seeks to maintain an article 
manufactured by them at the highest possible artificial price, with- 
out regard to the question of supply and demand: or which seeks 
to reduce or limit the supply of articles in order to advance the 
price: or which seeks to reduce and strangle competition for the 
purpose of enhancing the price. Within a comparatively recent 
period the success of trusts has been so great that they are now in- 
creasing at an amazing rapidity. The New York Zimes and New 
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York World of February 20, 1888, published a list of them, among 
which were trusts for kerosene oil, cotton-seed oil, sugar, oatmeal, 
starch, pearled barley, coal, castor oil, linseed oil, lard, school 
slate, oil-cloth, salt, cattle, gas, street railways, whiskey, rub- 
ber-steel rails, steel, steel and iron beams, nails, wrought-iron 
pipe, iron nuts, stoves, copper, envelopes, paper bags,  pav- 
‘ing pitch, cordage, coke, reaping, binding, and mowing machines, 
threshing machines, milk, sandstone, lead-pencils, cartridges, 
watch-cases, silver plate, clothes-wringers, undertakers, brewers, 
hog-slaughterers, and, last in order as well as last on earth, coffins. 
The latest attempt at a trust is being made by the actors, and when 
they shall have organized it will be in order for the clergy, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers to try their hand at it. And then, with the 
thorough organization of the Knights of Labor in accordance with 
the scheme of Mr. Powderly to exclude further immigration, we 
shall be in a position to be known as the United Trusts of Americ: 
instead of the United States of America. <A trust, like other dis- 
vases with modern names, is an old epidemic under a new name. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time trusts raged in England under the name 
of monopolies. She, according to Macaulay (vol. i. p. 58), had 
granted monopolies on iron, coal, oil, vinegar, lead, starch, yarn, 
leather, and glass, but the Commons threatened revolution and she 
repealed the charters; and Charles I. paid the penalty for his 
favoritism of monopolies and his indifference to popular demands, 
by the loss of his head as well as his crown. ‘The modern monopoly 
differs from the ancient in that it works quietly, sceretly, system- 
atically, and with an artistic finesse that does credit to Yankee in- 
genuity. At the recent trust trial before the New York Supreme 
Court the trust lawyers refused to produce the minutes or records 
of the trustees. Many of the trusts burn the records of their pro- 
ceedings, and the trust managers take no pains to conceal the fact 
that neither the newspapers nor the public can be informed of the 
true inwardness of these combinations, for the reason that the min- 
utes of the trust meetings cannot be produced. In this manner the 
law and the people are defied, and secret combinations override 
both. What justification is there for this? ‘Seek none, con- 
spiracy. Hide it in smiles and affability.” It is useless for these 
combinations to tell us they organize to reduce prices, or that their 
organizations result in the reduction of prices. Trusts are not con- 
ducted for the purpose of dispensing charity, except when charity 
begins at home with themselves. The avowed purpose of these 
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trusts is to curb competition and to maintain what in the judgmeni 
of the trusts themselves may be considered a fair standard of profits. 
Of all the trusts now organized not one can point to a reduction of 
prices as a result of the trust except the Standard Oil Company, 
and in its case the reduction was due to other causes, and would be 
still lower if there were no trust. Since the sugar trust was founded 
in October, 1887, the production of refined sugar has decreased. 
By order of the trust two refineries in Boston and two in New York 
have been closed, two others have been temporarily shut down, 
others have had their production decreased one-fourth, and refined 
sugar has advanced in price from three-fourths to one centa pound. 
The average price of granulated sugar in 1887 was six cents, but in 
January, 1888, was seven and one-sixteenth cents. Before the 
Senate investigating committee of New York the object of this 
trust was stated to be ‘*to limit production,” and Mr. Havemeyer 
stated that refined sugar costs the consumer about two cents a 
pound more than in England, or about ten dollars a barrel. 

Since the organization of the envelope trust in 1887 prices of 
envelopes have gone up twenty per cent. The income of this trust 
from this advance alone is about $300,000 a year. Since the organ- 
ization of the glass trust in 1887 glass has advanced ten per cent 
in price, and there is a tariff of one hundred per cent on common 
glass and one hundred and fifty per cent on plate glass. The 
organization of the meat trust in New York has resulted in lower- 
ing the price paid to the farmer for his meat and raising the price 
to the consumer who wants to eat it. In January, 1888, the ware- 
housemen of New York and Brooklyn combined, and rates on sugar 
storage advanced ten to twenty per cent a hogshead. One of the 
combine said before the Senate committec, ‘* Competition is a bad 
thing; we want to destroy it all we can”—and they are doing it with 
wu vengeance, 

From 15,000 to 16,000 cans of milk are consumed in New York 
City daily. In 1882 the dealers formed a trust. 'The farmer re- 
ceives three cents for his quart of milk, and the consumer pays from 
seven to eight cents. The farmers of Orange County, New York, 
struck a short time since, but having sunk $20,000 in the strike 
gave it up, for, as the president of the milk trust says, ‘* They don’t 
like to tackle a trust. They are as afraid of it as they would be of 
the devil.” 

The oil-cloth trust has advanced prices from ten to fifteen per 
cent to the consumer, But why continue? The list is as long as 
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Homer's catalogue of ships; and the limits of an ordinary magazine 
article will not suftice to enter largely into details. It will be ob- 
served from this enumeration that the bitter sarcasm of Sir John 
Culpepper in the House of Commons may be appropriately applied 
to these monopolies of our own times. ‘* They are,” said he, a nest 
of wasps; pollers of the people; a swarm of vermin which have 
overcrept the land. Like the frogs of Egypt they have gotten pos- 
session of our dwellings and we have scarce a room free from them. 
They sup in our cup, they dip in our dish, they sit by our fire. 
We find them in the dye-fat, wash-bowl, and powdering-tub. We 
may not buy our clothes without their brokerage. These are the 
leeches that have sucked the commonwealth so hard that it is 
almost hectical.” 

Senator John Sherman said, during the last summer, in the Senate 
of the United States, ‘‘ that combinations to prevent a reduction of 
price by competition may and ought to be met by a reduction of 
duty.” Last spring the New York Tribune said : ‘ Combinations 
to prevent competition are radically hostile to and defeat the very 
object of the protective system.” Judge Cooley, one of the ablest 
jurists of our day, ina speech at Boston last January said of them: 
‘‘They are things to be feared. They antagonize a leading and 
most valuable principle of industrial life in their attempt to curb 
competition and bring it under strict control. And when we wit- 
ness the heartless manner in which some trusts have closed manu- 
factories and turned men willing to be industrious into the strect 
in order that they may increase profits already reasonably large, we 
vannot help asking ourselves whether the trust as we see it is not a 
public enemy; whether it is not teaching the laborer dangerous 
lessons ; whether it is not helping to breed anarchy.” On his re- 
turn from Europe Mr. James G. Blaine set out to justify trusts by 
telling us that they were private affairs, and that we had nothing to 
do with them. We might have replied that the saloon, the liquor 
traffic, private property of all kinds, and the transaction by which L 
am relieved of my money by a footpad, are all private affairs, but 
that we nevertheless undertake to regulate, suppress, or abolish 
them when once we feel that they invade the principle, Sa7us popult 
est suprema lex ; but the people simply laughed at it, and Mr. Blaine 
never repeated it, for, recognizing the vox populi against him, and 
with his known versatility he set out to prove instead that trusts 
after all were controlled by Democrats, and therefore were un- 
questionably public affairs and a fit subject for discussion, dissec- 
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{ tion, and destruction, if necessary for the restoration of Republican 
supremacy. Not only are the legislatures of the States, which are 
supposed to reflect public sentiment, enacting laws to crush them, 
but the courts and judges throughout the land declare them illegal 
whenever the question arises for judicial determination. In the 

famous leading case of ‘The Monopolies” (2 Coke, 84) Lord Coke 

} declared a monopoly.illegal and void ; that it led to three results : 

| (1) An increase of price ; (2) A decrease in quality ; and (3) The 
impoverishment of artisans, artificers, and workmen. In 1711 the 

King’s Bench declared that to obtain the sole exercise of any known 

{ trade throughout England is a complete monopoly and against the 

| policy of the law. A New York act of the legislature makes it a 

conspiracy for two or more persons to do any act ‘injurious to 

trade or commerce.” Ordinary laborers organizing a strike have 
been prosecuted under the provisions of this act. It remains to be 
seen how the trust managers will evade it. 

} In Central Ohio Salt Case (35 Ohio State Reports), a salt trust was 

organized, and the court in declaring it illegal said : * Public poliey 

unquestionably favors competition in trade to the end that its com- 
modities may be afforded to the consumer as cheaply as possible. 

The clear tendency of such an agreement is to establish competition 

in trade. It is no answer to say that competition was not in fact 

destroyed, or that the price of the commodity was not in fact ad- 
anced. Courts will not stop to inquire as to the degree of injury 
inflicted on the public. It is enough to know that the inevitable 
tendency of such contracts is injurious to the public.” In a Penn- 
sylvania case five coal companies organized to control the output of 


{ a certain district of coal, and in Morris Run Coal Co. v. Barcley 
| Run Coal Co. the court decided the arrangement a conspiracy. 


In Arnot v. Pittston Coal Co. the New York Court of Appeals 
declared that such a combination was outside of the pale and pro- 
tection of the law. In Louisiana a jute-bagging trust came up for 
review before the courts in India Bagging Co. 7. Kock, and it was 
declared to be an agreement palpably and unequivocally in restraint 
of trade, contrary to public order, and unenforceable in a court of 
justice. 

In Illinois, in Craft v. MeConoughy the court said: “The four 
firms by a shrewd, deep-laid secret combination attempted to con- 
trol and monopolize the entire grain trade of the town and surround- 
ing country, That the effect of this contract was to restrain the 
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trade and commerce of this country is a proposition that cannot 
successfully be denied.” 

In New York, in 1842, five lines of steamboats made a trust of 
the steamboat business. The Supreme Court said : ‘It is a familiar 
maxim that competition is the life of trade. It follows that what- 
ever destroys or even relaxes competition in trade is injurious if not 
fatal to it.” The Court of Louisiana, according to the New York 
Times, gave what that paper called a black eye to the oil trust. 
The suit was brought to compel a forfeiture of its charter on the 
ground that it had amalgamated with the cotton-seed oil trust, and 
the court said: ‘‘ Corporations have no power ordinarily and with- 
out express authority to consolidate or form partnerships with other 
corporations, and still less can they make such combinations in 
order to establish monopolies and unlawfully restrain the natural 
and legitimate course of commerce.” 

That these combinations are a menace to the liberties and 
material prosperity of the people seems unquestionable. Organ- 
ized to control the very arteries of popular subsistence ; in league 
with one another ; supported by immense capital ; unscrupulous in 
their modus operandi; controlled by a bond of secrecy based on 
mutual self-interest ; ready to cast their influence, power, and wealth 
with the political party which may bid for their strength by sacri- 
ficing popular interests, they form a tower of strength against 
popular indignation. But the remedy is simple: without the en- 
couragement of a paternal government imposing taxes on Peter to 
hand to Paul in order to assist him in his business, these mon- 
strosities could never exist a year in a free land. And when once 
the system of legalized robbery known as a protective tariff, which 
makes these things possible, shall be repealed, its protégé, the trust, 
will fall like the walls of Jericho before the trumpet of foreign com- 
petition. ‘Trade restrictions,” says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘are of the 
same race with irresponsible government and slavery ; interferences 
with the freedom of exchange are as certainly their progeny as are 
the worst violations of human rights: they are constantly found in 
the society of these ; and although not popularly classed as crimes, 
they are in both origin and nature closely related to them.” 

James MINTURN. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
BELFORD'S MAGAZINE, 


Wit this number, June, 1889, begins the third volume and the second 
year of our magazine. It is appropriate at this point to make a few 
observations. 

When, over a year since, the editor of BELFoRD'’s was called on to conduct 
the new enterprise, the proposition was made to create a magazine that 
would be to the thoughtful reformers of this country what the Westminster 
of London has so efficiently been to the Liberals of England. 

To this the editor demurred. He had been a journalist nearly all his 
business life, and as such had learned, through experience of work and 
observation, the peculiar character and wants of the reading people. These 
do not lie in the direction of learned essays or moral teachings. With a 
faculty for wit that equals the French, and a humorous temperament that 
rivals the Irish, we have no relish for that which taxes the brain; and so 
all mental processes that demand labor are shunned for that which merely 
amuses. Our people, so far as periodicals are concerned, are like St. Paul; 
much learning makes them mad—too mad to subseribe. 

When that man of genius, James Russell Lowell, so truly said, ‘* We 
are the best common-schooled and the least cultured of any people,” he 
stated a fact without daring to give the reason for it. 

We are told in the chronicles of the Jews of what oceurred when Moses 
went up into the mountains to get the law from God. He was gone some 
days, and at last the children of Israel went about saying one unto the 
other, ‘* We know not what has become of this man Moses. Let us make 
unto ourselyes a god to worship.” And so, with the thunders of the darkly 
clouded mountains in their ears, they set up the golden ealf. 

History repeats itself. We too have set up the golden calf, and we wor- 
ship the idol with a zeal that puts the Hebrews to the blush. In this we 
are too busy for reflection. We have, through habit and temperament, no 
time for study and no time for thought. No people on earth live in such 
a hurry as we of the United States. Our homes are either hastily con- 
structed shelters or costly show-places. All the sweet and sacred associa- 
tions that cluster about the home in other lands are lost to us. We are 
Arabs in boots. Our children get their training from trade. We make 
sharpers of our boys, and marry our girls on contracts from which the 
sacrament has been eliminated. From the start to the finish we are ina 
fevered pursuit of gain. Children trot home from funerals to keep the notes 
of the departed parent from going to protest. 

There is a certain amount of cleverness in all this that makes us appear 
arace of ‘smart alecks,” to use a term more expressive than polite ; or 
rather, we are a race of Sancho Panzas, with the same liking for old 
maxims that distinguished Cervantes’ immortal creation, 
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We illustrate for the hundredth instance how a community accommodates 
itself to its cireumstances. We came honestly by our national traits. When 
the best blood of Europe sought these shores as laborers or pirates, they 
sought to conquer a continent. The victory achieved between the first 
landing and now is simply a marvel of industry, endurance, energy, and 
enterprise. It was a war on savage nature waged by bone and muscle, 
until awakened ingenuity manipulated dead matter into service. 

In this struggle of matter against matter we have come to be material- 
ists—agnosties or know-nothings is the fashionable name, and it means a 


man who claims to know a steam-engine but not his own soul. The. 


American citizen is therefore born through many generations to a worship 
of the steam-engine, the telegraph, the telephone, and a thousand other 
forms of matter worked into human use. These are our gods. The 
spiritual and intellectual are relegated to the region of dreams. The man 
who says there is something better to live for than a steamboat or a loco- 
motive is sneered at as a ‘crank ;” and if he persists in this wild asser- 
tion he is voted a bore, and avoided. One who devotes himself to a 
literary or scientific pursuit is regarded as disreputable. He has no visible 
means of support. Our clergy are regarded as a remnant of superstition, 
and the church is sustained because it is proper form for the women. We 
are in too‘much of a hurry to masticate our food, and are losing our jaws 
in consequence. Nature, ever logical and economical, says: ‘* Well, if you 
need no jaws I will furnish none. The coming man will be a sucker.” 

Our fondness for axioms may in like manner be traced in the same way. 
Our ancestors braved the unknown deep and the dangers of a howling 
wilderness that they might enjoy the precious privilege of repeating certain 
religious dogmas. To get together and say with zealous earnestness, we 
believe this, or we believe that, was held to be religion, and gained for the 
true believer access to an unpleasant heaven. This was not religious 
toleration, for the true believers hanged, shot, or drowned all who refused 
assent to their dogmas. This has extended to all other things. When a 
belief is duly formulated into a choice maxim it is dismissed as settled. 
This is peculiarly the case in our polities. Practically the average citizen 
puts forward his axiom very much as a boy does a stick, to see how far he 
can jump from it. One must not, for example, dispute with such that 
all governments are for the good of the governed ; but one can join a select 
few in trust monopolies and rings, and rob with impunity. Indeed, with a 
sufficiency of ill-gotten gains he can purchase a seat in the Senate, and the 
citizens will cheer him on occasions. We are a commercial people, and 
four hundred thousand dollars will buy a seat in the Cabinet, while the 
Presidency is worth at least two millions. In this way we have lost about 
all that our government was created to protect ; but our precious axiois 
remain intact. 

Out of sixty-odd millions of population about three millions read books, 
mainly Roe’s novels and ‘‘The Quick or the Dead,” This ignorance 
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of book-learning is so dense and widespread that when the poor authors 
approached Congress to solicit a recognition of property in a book they 
were amazed to find that the delegated political wisdom knew less about 
books than blanket Indians. They knewso little that, when the publishers, 
after putting some money in a lobby, offered a bill to give such publishers 
the right to grant eopyright or deny it as their selfish greed might dictate, 
the Senate of the United States passed the monstrous proposition ; and it 
failed in the House merely because the Solons were too busy with politics 
to consider the affairs of ‘‘ them literary fellers.” 

Under this condition, for a man or a firm to attempt the publication of a 
monthly devoted to the discussion of grave subjects would be commercial 
insanity. If one thinks we exaggerate in this, let such compare our suc- 
cessful magazines with those of a like character in Europe. He will find 
the latter devoted to the able discussion of great subjects, and the other to 
pictorial exhibits, which, although artistically done, yet make only picture- 
books to be looked at, not read. 

The conclusive fact, however, is to be found in our daily journals. Time 
was when a newspaper, copying after those in Europe, was a daily or 
weekly republication of Bacon’s Essays, enlivened by the classic vitupera- 
tion of genius. The war revolutionized all that. The startling reports of 
bloody engagements cultivated a taste for the sensational, and a new style, 
briefly chrenicling passing events, came in. If the paper be partisan, the 
principal business of the ‘‘ we” is to edit insults. It is a daily issue of 
wasps in paragraphs, with a sting in the tailof each. If the editor forgets, 
and attempts a third of a column, it may be, of the choicest personal 
denunciation—he may even call his opponent a ‘‘ boss” or a ‘‘mug- 
wump ”—the chances are that it will not be read. The readers are in too 
much of a hurry. They want their delicious personalities in homeopathic 
doses frequently repeated. 

Looking at the field from the vantage-ground of past observation, we 
declined the proposition to edit a magazine devoted to thoughtful essays. 
We offered to edit a literary monthly with a reasonable amount of infor- 
mation in each number. We hoped to get this in, as President Lincoln's 
parson did his whiskey, ‘‘ unbeknownst” to the partakers of the liquid 
insanity. Our principal object has been to supply our subscribers with a 
choice selection of literary matter, contributed by gifted writers new to the 
literary republic. Able articles from one or other of the most brilliant 
men in the field of economics, such as Sumner, Carlisle, Hurd, Henry 
George, Sherman, Mills, and others, have appeared in each number, and 
we have reason to believe have served their purpose. 

Our success has been gratifying. BELFORD’s is on a permanent basis, 
and is here to remain. 

We would suggest to the many reform clubs over the country that 
BELForRD’s has a right to their active support. They will perceive from 
this brief editorial that, in this canvass of instruction that is to continue 
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through the next four years, one may as well fish with naked hooks as try 
to get the voters they seek to read dry documents gotten up in the style 
peculiar to reform bodies generally, and to the committees selected by parties 
to conduct a campaign. The average voter will not study long tables of 
figures and dull statements of fact. But a farmer or a mechanic, a mer- 
chant, or even a lawyer or a doctor, will carry BELFoRD’s home to his 
family for the family’s amusement, and may, as it is in the house, read, 
himself, the very clear and entertaining essays on subjects so necessary to 
the well-being of the citizen and of such vital importance to the govern- 
ment. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


Ir is one of the mysteries of the mental processes why we naturally 
use the decimal system in counting and diseard it in our artificial ways ; 
and another curious truth is found, in this connection, when we select the 
end of a hundred years as a time for retrospection. To select the average 
duration of man’s life would be to have at hand the testimony necessary 
to dwell upon. This, it seems from some unknown cause, is held as too 
short. Then why not take every hundred and sixty-eighth year? Why 
take any ? 

However, all such speculations are vain. The Centennial celebration is 
the one selected, and with that we have to deal. It was appropriate for 
us to take the first inauguration ; and although New York was the place 
determined on, the imposing affair was not thereby rendered local. The 
entire continent took part through feeling, and representatives were pres- 
ent from every part of the country where our flag waves or where there 
is constitutional warrant for an appropriation in behalf of supposed harbors 
and rivers. 

That the affair should have been badly managed is only to recognize 


that none of its managers had enough brain to comprehend the dignity of 


the occasion. We wished to photograph upon the streets of New York the 
progress we had made as a people in the last hundred years. This was : 
grand task—so grand that the feeble-minded, self-constituted leaders could 
not comprehend, let alone project and manage such a work. That we 
have made great progress during that period in, the material comfort of a 
class is manifest to all. Much has been done for a few among us in this 
direction. A man of a certain class can be better housed, better fed, 
better clad than his forefather of any class a hundred years ago. But 
is it the chief end of man to feed, clothe, and shelter himself—-even if this 
were open to all instead of to a small minority? Have we lessened the 
number of poor in the United States? Certainly not ; the percentage of 
people suffering in and from poverty increases year by year. It is pov- 
erty and progress, told of by Henry George. Have we lessened insanity 
and crime? The increase of both is alarming. 

Of what then does it avail us that we have the telegraph, telephone, and 
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rapid transit? A man with a boil on his back may be whisked through 
space a hundred miles an hour, and he will carry the boil with him. The 
sorrows of disappointment and death are the luggage that cannot be left 
behind. What is it to a thousand starving men that one man has more 
than he can eat ? 

These are matters of moment to us. The Centennial celebration seemed 
foreign to them. From the rising of the sun to the setting thereof, men 
all over the land marvelled at the fact that a journey could be made by 
President Harrison in five hours that took Washington as many days to 
accomplish. ‘‘It is wonderful,” they cried ; ‘‘let us rejoice with much 
noise and more parade that this strange thing has been done in a hundred 
years.” 

This conquest of a continent from the savagery of nature, this change 
from the ery of wild animals and the rule of Indians to the hum of human 
labor and the comforts of civilized life, so that from sea to sea, from lakes 
to gulf, the sun shines on homes that hear the music of church-bells, and 
on fields won from a wilderness to a garden, is indeed wonderful. But 
they were not celebrated. Our main anxiety was to get up a cotillon of 
elderly ladies with pedigrees. It seemed vital to the demonstration of a 
centennial dating from the inauguration of George Washington that it 
should be eminently respectable, by having the descendants of people who, 
looked at from that point of view, were not respectable. From this so- 
called aristocratic view Washington himself was a disreputable sort of man. 
True, he was tolerated after marrying the widow Custis, but the aristocracy 
of his day, very like this of ours, looked down upon him. And yet the 
managers made themselves unhappy in their wild endeavor to accomplish 
this royal cotillon. They could not sleep of nights, worrying over it, and 
they read the daily journals, that made merry over their troubles, with 
great beads of perspiration dropping from their corrugated brows. 

The poor old ladies did dance after many rehearsals, but the husbands 
shrank from the ridicule of the thing, and we had the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of their dancing through proxies. 

We had put to the front, for some time, a gentleman who had, for a 
quarter of a century, been regarded as a great leader of the butter-firkin 
and oil-cask sort of aristocracy. He devoted his life to the business. At 
Newport he was regarded as the Yankee Doodle Beau Brummell. He was 
autocratic in his sway, and of course was given the great ball to manage 
as he saw best. It was ludicrous to read in the daily prints of his trials, 
tribulations, and never-ending troubles. He it was who started the royal 
cotillon, to be danced by feminine pedigrees. Well, he came to grief. In 
seeking to exclude the vulgar, he of course collided with the State and city 
governments. Those officials were what is known as ‘‘ dead-heads,” on all 
oceasions. The State Legislature, which is a cave of thieves, for example, 
and the aldermen, who had lately one-half their number in the penitentiary, 
and the other half richly deserving that retreat, in public estimation, were 
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amazed to find efforts being made not only to suspend the free admission 
to the ball, but to exclude them altogether. They rose in their wrath, and 
succeeded in driving the Yankee Doodle Beau Brummell, of Newport fame, 
from his dictatorship, and the officials, duly dead-headed, gained admis- 
sion, They all got drunk, of course, and, aided by an efficient police, beat 
each other, insulted guests, and actually tore the dresses from women, who, 
misunderstanding the occasion, wore costly apparel. 

This ball was a shocking exhibit of brutal vulgarity. We owe an apology 
to the brutes for the use of their name. The progress, so much vaunted, 
made by the nation in a hundred years, looked at from the ball-room, dis- 
appears, and in lieu thereof we mark a retrogression that is dismal. So 
much for the social aspect of the Centennial. 

The military display, found in a collection of militia from many States, 
was imposing in every sense of that word. It dominated the procession, 
and would have impressed a foreign looker-on with the belief that we are 
a warlike race. This would be an imposition on such spectator, for we are a 
peaceful, hard-working nation of shopkeepers and grangers. We never had 
but one war, and that displayed the ‘‘ scufflings of armed mobs,” as Von 
Moltke styled them, with generals on the government side who won their 
fame through the wanton and unealled-for slaughter of their own troops. 
The so-called history of that war, so far, is that made up of newspapers, 
when correspondents at headquarters turned the reports of commanding 
officers, who ‘‘ lied like bulletins,” into columns of editorial comments, inter- 
spersed and enlivened with eulogies of the full-breasted, epauletted, ani- 
mated failures whom we commissioned to kill our own men. As these facts 
come to be known, dust gathers on the tombs, and moss hides the names 
once selected to worship as heroes. 

We had better dispense with the militia, and fetch the paper caps of the 
mechanic and the linsey-wolsey of the farmer to the front. 

The orations that graced the occasion were feeble, narrow, and irritating. 
No orator rose to the dignity of the occasion or got the slightest grasp of 
his grave subject. The onlyman who made the Centennial memorable was 
Bishop Potter, who, delivering a sermon, with the official notabilities before 
him, startled the country by comparing them in a moral way with those of 
ahundred years since. Before him was the latest President, Benjamin Har- 
rison, and the eloquent divine, calling the immortal patriot from his mar- 
ble tomb upon the Potomac, bade us ‘‘ look here, upon this picture, and on 
this.” It was actually painful to note the shrinkage of the present incum- 
bent in presence of one who embodied the power, purity, and patriotism 
of a period that impressed all humanity and projected itself through the 
hundred years we seek to celebrate. 

The feeble-minded critics and commentators who seek to weaken the 
effect of the eloquent divine’s discourse do so in an attempt to smirch the 
character of the fathers, and they assure us that Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Hamilton, and their associates were as much abused in their 
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day as our prominent men are now. They tell us that Washington him- 
self had an ill temper, was fond of wine and women, and, if not an avowed 
sceptic as to revealed religion, was criminally indifferent. 

Much of this is true. Washington was aman, and had his faults ; but 
we feel inacecord upon the fact that he had no weaknesses. His love of 
wine did not send him reeling through the streets of New York after his 
inauguration, nor can anyone imagine him hanging to crutches in the 
antechamber of an unscrupulous money-getter, to solicit a loan by which 
to bridge over a swindle. 

This evokes a cry of horror. ‘‘ Let the dead rest,” they shriek. Why, 
certainly ; but what consistency is there in holding sacred the tomb upon the 
Hudson, while that by the Potomae is broken open and the mouldering 
remains are dragged out, to be clad in the half-forgotten scandals of a 
past age ¢ 

There is one difference that tells to our disadvantage, and that is found 
in the fact that, let the fathers have been what they might in all personal 
matters that lie between the man and his Maker, they had a profound 
respect for the political fabric they erected into a republic, and a self- 
respect that made them worthy administrators of its earlier struggles. 
President Harrison is a pious man. He has, it is claimed, family prayer 
night and morning, which is to his credit. Washington may not have had 
family prayer. We are ignorant about this, for all great men, considered 
from a moral standpoint, have two sorts of obscurations to dim their real- 
| ity: one is made up of their enemies, who lie about them when alive; and 


the other their friends, who lie about them after death. 


\ Be that as it may, the fact remains that Washington had men such as 
‘ Jefferson and Hamilton to pray for, while the present chief magistrate has 
to invoke blessing upon Blaine, who has yet the dust, not of the church 
floor, but of the barber-shop, upon his knees, and Wanamaker, who, Judas- 
like, accepted the silver, but, unlike Judas, declines to hang himself. One 
| comprehends that it were better to have less prayer and a more elevated 
| regard for the official duties which these small creatures take upon them- 
| selves ; and while fearing God, it were well had they some respect for the 


republic which our fathers died fondly believing held the destinies ef all 
humanity in its grasp. 
It is strange that Bishop Potter could quote a declaration of prin- 
ciples as to civil service from a letter written by Washington to the great- 
grandfather of President Harrison, who seems to have approached the 
austere patriot with a suggestion of an appointment that Washington re- 
garded as dishonorable. 

However, to get at the true significance of this Centennial celebration, 7 
we must turn from the small realities of life to the dim land of dreams, " 
and to this end we give our readers a story told us by one claiming to 
have been blessed with seeing and hearing. i 
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A VISION. 


Midnight was on the town. The roar of traffic, dying down in the 
lower part of the great trade centre of our land, had receded northward, 
until at Union Square it seemed an echo in the dim distance. The square 
itself seemed deserted, and the gas flickered and the electric lights rose and 
fell, giving motion only to melancholy shadows of the lately-thronged 
streets and walks of that noisy locality. Now all was silent as one solitary 
figure moved slowly past the fountain in the direction of Fourteenth Street 
and Broadway. His slow, indifferent steps indicated that this wanderer 
in the night had no immediate objective point, and in proof of this he 
dropped into a seat near and fronting the equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton. The night-wanderer dropped into an uneasy, shivering sort of sleep, 
for he knew that erelong a policeman, indulging in an eccentric whim for 
exercise, would come along and rap the sleeper on the head. 

How long this sleep continued the tramp could not tell, but he was sud- 
denly aroused by the shrill neighing of a horse, and when his eyes followed 
the query in his mind as to the source of this strange sound, he was amazed 
to see the bronze horse that holds the effigy of Washington actually toss- 
ing his head, pawing, and with expanded nostrils apparently breathing in 
delight the frosty air. Washington had dismounted, for about the statue 
there seemed a platform erected that held quite a number of people, all 
attired in the costume of our reyolutionary fathers. Washington, giving 
the reins of his steed to a servant, moved to the front of the platform look- 
ing north. He was accompanied on one side by a tall, slender man, 
with keen eyes, whose prominent, square chin was embellished by dark-red 
hair. Onthe other side of the first President was a man less tall but of 
stouter make, whose graceful bearing indicated the courtier and the gentle- 
man. The belated tramp recognized in these Jefferson and Hamilton, and 
in the throng immediately about them he saw Washington's first Cabinet 
and all the prominent statesmen and soldiers of °76. At the right side 
of Washington stood another shadowy form, whose face seemed strangely 
indistinet at intervals, and perfectly plain only when speaking, and then it 
seemed to shine with internal light, as if the soul were beaming in beauty 
through the face. 

** This,” said Washington, ‘‘is New York, our great metropolis, that 1 
left. a hundred years since, a mean, dirty town of no great importance to 
itself or the world. Now it ranks with the foremost cities of the earth. 
What great thoroughfares of trade and avenues of palaces! I see marble 
on marble piled, till marble mocks the clouds. It is amazing, and well 
worth a visit from my tomb on the Potomac.” 

‘*You see but asmall part of the change, your Excellency,” said the 
form at his side, who seemed to be a spiritual guide and interpreter. 
‘*You may leave this city by the sea, to travel, not, as of old, slowly and 
painfully, but in chariots driven by steam, that will carry you across the 
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continent in less time than it took your Excellency to leave Washington 
for Boston and return.” 

“Tt is amazing,” responded the great patriot. 

‘And wherever you go, north or south, east or west,” continued the 
guide, ‘you will find beautiful homes and wide fields of highest cultiva- 
tion.” 

“Tt was well worth our expenditure of blood in the War of Independence 
to bring all this about,” proudly exclaimed Washington. 

“Tf you care not to travel, or wish to send a message any distance, you 
have only to note it down in writing, and a telegraph operator will trans- 
mit it with the speed of lightning to its destination, for it is given to the 
lightning to carry.” 

‘* That is miraculous,” said the ex-President. 

‘*Nor is that the most wonderful,” went on the spirit; ‘¢ but, using that 
same electricity, cars are driven, towns and halls and houses ‘are lighted 
at night, and, most wonderful of all, one can sit in his chamber or count- 
ing-room and conyerse with another a hundred miles away, as if such 
other were in the room.” 

Washington gazed sternly at the speaker as if in doubt, but the angelie 
beauty of the spirit reassured him. 

‘*¢ Proceed,” he said, with calm dignity. 

** Dead matter has been so moulded and manipulated by your children, 
the people, since you left them, that it does the work of a monster in 
power with the delicacy and intelligence of a human being. Men are 
fed, clad, and sheltered now at a cost which makes common what you held 
to be luxuries.” 

*¢ And has the moral condition kept pace with these great improvements ? 
Do the people know and appreciate their great advantages*? Have the 
lofty virtues strengthened their hold upon the masses? Are men better 
as well as more comfortable ?” 

“You will see, your Excellency,” said the spirit, as a strain of martial 
musie broke upon the air and a great procession was seen, with banners 
and bands, coming along Broadway. As it neared the stand, Washington 
saW an open ecarriage, in which sat a man with hat in hand, bowing to the 
right and left as the cortege proceeded. He was a rather common and 
decidedly dull-looking gentleman, and upon the side of his carriage could 
be seen a placard, bearing in large, fiery letters, these words : 

WITH TWO MILLIONS.” 

‘“* What is the meaning of this ?” 

‘*That, your Excellency, is your latest successor. He was not elected 
to the place he holds, but it was purchased for him.” 

‘*T fail to comprehend.” 

‘© You must know, O General, that of late there has grown te great power 
a party that is political only in its purpose of using the government to its 
selfish greed. It is made up of a number of moneyed interests combined 
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for their own advancement and for a corresponding loss to the people. 
It no longer counts on securing a majority at the polls, but secures success 
through robbery and other corruption.” 

“ And is this creature willing to hold on these terms the chair I once 
filled ?”” 

‘* Yea, verily.” 

‘Tt is infamous!” cried Washington. ‘‘ But what is this ?” he asked, 
as a long line of carriages rolled by, holding some exceedingly dull-looking 
men. 

‘“*The Senate,” was the response. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that those stupid, beetle-browed, chinless 
creatures are Senators of the United States ?” 

‘* Even so, your Excellency.” 

** And these?” he asked, as another line of carriages rolled by. 

‘*These are a hundred and fifty thousand miles of operating railway, 
that distribute all the products of the land. These sixty families virtually 
own it all, and, having robbed the stockholders, are now busy plundering 
the producers.” 

‘*Unhappy land! And this?’ He pointed to a little stern-eyed man 
seated in a gorgeous vehicle, just then passing the stand. 

‘That man owns all the telegraphs of the United States, and has made 
a luxury of what science gave as a cheap distributor of intelligence. He 
has made a monopoly of the system, and lives above and beyond all law. 
He is absolutely king.” 

And these ?” 

“* Are trusts, your Excellency. That at the head represents the Stand- 
ard Oil Monopoly. By combination they wipe out competition and 
destroy the law of supply and demand. There is nothing an American 
citizen eats, wears, or seeks as shelter or fuel that is not taxed to support 
these drones.” 

‘* Miserable! miserable! And pray tell me who are these?” and he 
pointed to avast procession of gaunt-eyed, hollow-cheeked men and women 
moving on in rags, with sullen looks or angry exclamations. 

‘“* These, O General, are the laborers of the land.” 

‘¢Gentlemen,” said Washington, ‘‘ we lived and suffered in vain. Let 
us return to our tombs and thank God that we can sleep on fora hundred 
years without knowing the evils that curse humanity.” 

The many forms upon the platform were melting away, when an ugly rap 
upon the head startled the dreamer, and he wakened to hear a fierce order 
given him to move on. He did so, casting a curious and uneasy look at 
the bronze figure on the bronze horse that stood upon the stone pedestal 
in stern, dignified silence. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR EX-PRESIDENTS? 
NoTHING more clearly exhibits the abysmal depth of ignorance on the 
part of the American people concerning their form of government than the 
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discussion of the above question in the popular journals. This began with 
the exposure of a gigantic fraud, made possible by the use of an ex-Presi- 
dent’s name. He was successfully defended on the ground of ignorance ; 
ignorance, that is to say, in one who, having being in the army nearly all 
his life, and President of the United States for eight years, did not know 
the meaning of army and navy contracts! 

The escape was narrow. Death intervened between the eminent wrong- 
doer and the criminal court through which his partners passed to the 
penitentiary. While prison stripes were being put on one, flowers were 
strewn and eulogies pronounced at the tomb of the other. 

To avoid such a horrible contingency in the future, various projects have 
been suggested and discovered for the better disposal of our ex-Presidents. 
The most popular of these is the one that proposes to make each ex-Presi- 
dent a life-senator. As the Senators of the United States were created by 
the authors of our Constitution to represent and protect sovereign States, 
it is difficult to find an opening for the ex-officials of the chief executive. 
We can suggest but one process. As the seats in the Senate are purchased 
for a moneyed consideration, Congress might appropriate for each ex-Presi- 
dent a liberal sum, say half a million, to go out and buy on the best terms 
he can make. A proviso might be inserted prohibiting the ex-administra- 
tion from operating in Wall Street or dealing in army and navy contracts 
with the money thus appropriated. 

There is another obstacle in this way of caring for our ex-kings of the 
Yankee Doodles. The people exhibit weariness and disgust with the Senate 
as it now stands. That the chairs once honored by Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Benton, Corwin, and other pure and able men should be filled, through 
purchase, by animated oil-casks, butter-firkins, and bundles of railroad 
bonds is, to say the least, humiliating, and so there is a widespread resolve 
among the people to either abolish the corrupt absurdity or so reconstruct 
it as to render it at least harmless. 

As this senatorial refuge is denied us, we would suggest that there is 
nothing in the Constitution or the moral law to prohibit the erection by 
government of an asylum for aged and decayed ex-Presidents. Taken from 
the Executive Mansion immediately after the inauguration of a successor, 
the late administration could be consigned to this public charity, where he 
could enjoy all the comforts and a few luxuries. Under the last-mentioned 
head the New York Z'ribune and the Mail and Express could be assured 
him. He should have the right to see his wife and children at reasonable 
intervals, provided nothing in said law should be so construed as to entitle 
the male offspring of said ex-President to hold office because of his noble 
birth and eminent name. As there is nothing mean about us, we should 
not object to the royal cared-for enhancing his dignity by having one cook 
and six lackeys, together with a body-guard of West Point cadets gotten up 
in German uniforms, with spiked helmets, corseted waists, and well 
padded in front and rear, 
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Should this pleasing project fail of popular approval, we have yet another. 
We suggest that the ex-President be made, by virtue of his late office, a 
member for life or during good behavior of our diplomatie corps, with a 
court dress designed by the Tailors’ National League, and provided for by 
appropriation. As the paint and feathers of the wild Indian are purely 
American, it would be well to have that warlike and stunning get-up worn by 
our ex-Presidential minister plenipo and envoy extra-dry—we beg pardon— 
extraordinary. As our Presidents speak no language save their own, and 
that seldom correctly, it would be well to have the ex-pub-funes practise 
the war-whoop for great State occasions. An Indian war-dance would be 
a stirring spectacular exhibit previous to the demand for passports and the 
opening of hostilities. As the diplomatic corps have nothing whatever to do 
save draw their salaries and get ambitious people presented at court, it 
would be our duty to negotiate through treaty for the right to introduce 
the American Muggins, and insure him the privilege of kissing the royal 
hand. 

We have not exhausted the various plans for the better disposition of ex- 
Presidents. Burdett, the charming humorist, for instance, thinks the better 
way would be to kill them. This would not lessen the demand for the 
position. We should yet have prominent leaders, favorite sons, and ** dark 
horsés ” swarming about the convention. The trouble would lie, however, 
in an enforcement of the law. What would prevent an ex-President from 
pleading emotional insanity, and so escaping his just doom? When a man 
finds, or thinks he finds, his marital rights invaded, he runs amuck with 
revolvers, and kills on sight. Then, instead of coming out and being 
hanged like a gentleman, he pleads emotional insanity and escapes—to 
marry another woman. This practice would be open to the ex-Presidents. 

Jesting aside, the utter ignorance of the origin and nature of our govern- 
ment shown by this discussion is simply pitiable. In their experiment of 
a government based on the benefit to accrue to the governed the authors 
of our Constitution made of all offices merely a trust under a compact or 
charter, and carefully reserved to the people the sovereignty that gives to 
government its power. It was intended that the offices necessary to the 
expression of the popular will should be filled by citizens called to such from 
private life; and as nothing enures of personal right or privilege to the 
late incumbent, of course he returns to private life precisely as he left it 
for the duties necessary to the transaction of the publie business. It is a 
grand idea, and to it we should cling as long as we hope to have the form 
or even name of a republic. This theory, carried faithfully into practice, 
precludes not only an official aristocracy, but all the abuses that pertain to 
a personal government. 

The citizen called to the Presidency not only returns to his citizenship 
at the close of his term, but while in the position is only an official agent 
of the people, and takes on no qualities that call for loyal treatment. 
Indeed, we have more reason to be proud of ex-President Hayes oa his farm 
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in Ohio, and Grover Cleveland in his law office in New York, than if we 
should clothe them in royal robes and eall for empty skulls to beat the floor 
in their presence. They illustrate the dignity of our simple democratic 
ways. If an ex-President unfortunately disgraces himself by being caught 
in a swindle, it is not an admonition to us to lift the ex-oflicial above 
temptation, but it Warns us to be more careful of our selections. 

For those who are so vociferous for a provisionfin behalf of ex-Presidents, 
to save them from honest labor whereby to live, we have only contempt. 
These poor creatures are degenerate descendants of sturdy sires, who be- 
stowed on their unworthy sons about all the latter possess in either property 
or character. 


THE PASSING SHOW. 


THE discussion regarding the erection of a statue in memory of the late 
Lester Wallack has resulted in some almost definite plans, which, it is 
said, are to take form shortly. 

Are not these early days for such a project?) We have in the metropo- 
lis, as yet, but a single statue raised as a tribute to one who had been 
a player—the bronze unveiled a few years ago in honor of the poet Shak- 
spere. From Shakspere to Wallack is a long step! Such memorials to 
one or two between these might naturally be looked for. Surely Edwin 
Forrest, the elder Booth, and Charlotte Cushman should be honored first. 
Forrest apparently counted very little upon the enthusiasm of posterity, 
for, with admirable independence and modest forethought, he forestalled 
forgetfulness by building his own memorial, and his grave has ‘‘a living 
monument,” that splendid beneficence, the Forrest Home. 

Lester Wallack was a local favorite, and had he not been a manager as 
well as an actor would hardly have been more conspicuous than many 
another light comedian. Buoyed in the outset of his career by his illus- 
trious relatives, he achieved and held a notable place in New York theat- 
rical affairs, endearing himself chiefly to the English actor. If his many 
friends desire to demonstrate their esteem, would not a shaft quietly placed 
over his grave be delicate, appropriate, and just ? 

Seldom has a production met with so universal a slating as did ‘“‘ An 
Iron Creed,” written by Charles Stow, and presented, April 8th, at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. It was left without a leg to stand upon, 
and suecumbed to the pressure after one week, though billed for two. 

To show the Hebrew from a higher dramatic standpoint than he is usu- 
ally seen from was the author's expressed intention ; and though ‘‘ An Iron 
Creed” evidenced intellectual endeavor, it was manifest that Mr. Stow 
had not been able to formulate his ideas and focus them for stage use ; the 
purpose was apparent, but the treatment wobbled wofully. The cast was 
unworthy of New York, Many worse plays have breasted the gale, but 
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the iron from the title seemed to have entered the soul of this drama, and 
served as a sinker to carry it under. 

That musical magnet, Joseph Kline Emmet, appeared with some new 
songs at the Fourteenth Street Theatre on Easter Monday, booked for eight 
weeks. If the houses indicate anything, it is that he might profitably 
remain for double the time. 

The new play, a conglomeration called ‘‘ Uncle Joe, or Fritz in a Mad- 
house,” serves well enough, for it makes little difference what he appears 
in, he is always Fritz Emmet, and the public are delighted. 

“Dovetta” avas heard for the first time (April 24th) at the Standard, 
The musie, by Mrs. E. Marey Raymond, was powerfully reminiscent, 
otherwise weak, the orchestration in particular lacking breadth and color. 
The denizens of the primeval forests may have been romantic beings, 
but their posterity certainly are not, and when forced into the light for 
theatric purposes are apt to be wearying. 

Bret Harte’s ‘* A Drift from Redwood Camp” served Miss Betsey 
Baneker and Mr. Charles Raynaud in part for the motif (a faet unnoticed 
by the erities), and then the joint authors went a-slumming, a wild— 
I should say, a tame—chaotic mass of stale, coarse jokes and slang being 
offered by them as the book. Let us hope that Miss B. wrote the words of 
the songs, and that a man is responsible for the coarseness. The come- 
dians seemed expected, like Master Micawber, to be funny by violence ; 
indeed everyone was at a disadvantage. The scenery and costumes showed 
that money had been lavishly spent. Though billed for two weeks, it was 
only heard at the matinées of, the second, the ‘* Black Crook ” being substi- 
tuted for the evenings. 

Mr. William Gillette’s name did not appear on the Union Square Theatre 
house-bills, but he is understood to be the adapter of ‘* Robert Elsmere.” 
‘** Founded upon—suggested by—the book” are the terms used. 

That Mr. Gillette either quite failed to comprehend or wilfully tam- 
pered with the ethics of Mrs. Ward’s work is obvious; he takes the 
unwarrantable liberty of making Robert an atheist, after Mrs. Ward had 
written some seven hundred pages to show him an earnest believer in the 
Deity—a Unitarian, as I take it. This mangling of the author's ideas 
made one impatient of the dramatie c/-de-sac, which otherwise com- 
manded attention. That this pioneer of the iconoclastic drama is not 
likely to be financially successful is a kind of poetie justice. 

Mr. Vanderfelt conveyed with great delicacy and a fine directness the 
impression of the mental unrest, the spiritual ferment, the soul-struggle 
of the hero. Even in the last act, when prostrated physically, it is always 
the mental battle that he is fighting. The actor gave a very convincing 
embodiment of the doubt-environed clergyman. 

Catherine, that narrow, contracted saint who is always up and armed 
for religious parade, her nimbus at hand, ready to clap on at a moment's 
notice for the utter overthrow of anyone who differed from her in creed, 
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} occupies but a small place in the play. The eliminations are such as to 
make the character rather colorless, but Miss Dorr, whose appearance 
peculiarly fitted her for the part, was measurably successful in it. 

Langham shines as an heroic lover, his renunciation of Rose being 
brought about by the David-Garrick manceuvre of placing himself in a 


false light ; but the sacrifice is discovered and they are united. Distinctly 
unlike the book, this. To lighten the gloom, Mr. Whynsty is turned into 
t a horsey individual whose conversation is of the turf turfy. 


May Robson, as Jfrs. Leyburn, contributed a fine piece of character-work. 
Miss Shannon, as Rose, was very lovable and bewitching. The entire cast| 
had been selected with great care. H 

At the Fifth Avenue, Minnie Palmer began an engagement, April 29th, 
in ‘*My Brother’s Sister.” 

; At Daly’s, Rosina Vokes proves, in spite of what managers prophesied, 
that an evening’s entertainment can be made up of three pieces and draw 
good paying houses. 

‘* Featherbrain,” an ultra-farcical comedy, adapted from the French by 
James Albery, author of ‘‘ The Two Roses,” was seen here for the first 
time, May 6th, at the Madison Square. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman had it in rehearsal for a time, intending to produce 
it at the Lyceum with his own company, but for some reason he relin- 
quished the idea. 

In London the play, with Marie Jansen in the title-réle, was counted a 
success. If one could imagine David Copperfield’s child-wife endowed with 
abundant health and animal spirits, frivolous, with a large dash of 
coquetry, —Lady Gay Spanker and Dora combined,—they might cateh an 
idea of the laughing, careless, irresponsible, volatile, bewitchingly vexing 
blunderer, Featherbrain, a very quaint character. 

The plot is all tangled up with doors, windows, and pantries, into and 
out of which the players madly scamper, and a couple of staircases, up and 
down which they chase each other ; but it’s all very funny. 

Mrs. Coney (Featherbrain) mislays some platonic love letters sent by 
4 


Valentine Day, her childhood’s sweetheart. She also writes three : one to 
Don Ruy Gomar, explaining that when she embraced him and called him 
darling she mistook him for her better half, and that if he annoys her with 
billet-doux she will tell her husband ; one to her lawyer, informing him 
that she is at his disposal, meaning as to time ; and another to Valentine. 


| She puts them into the wrong envelopes, and the confusing cross-purposes 
commence. 
Minnie Maddern shows Featherbrain as a sort of feminine Dundreary, 


very bizarre as to costume, irritating as to drawl, whose perplexities arise 


mainly from her absent-mindedness and poor memory. Miss Maddern was 
one of the weakest in the cast. Why does this spirituelle little woman, 

who would be so dainty in feminine fripperies, strive to become “a 
| tailor-made girl,” thus accentuating every angle? How delicate her 
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mignorne face would look under a beflowered bonnet! In place of this 
she sets one’s teeth on edge by ‘‘ tousling ” and surmounting her pretty 
red hair with a billyeock hat or some other rakish form of mannish head- 
gear. 

Mr. Lackaye easily carried off the honors by his comically bombastic 
rendition of Don Ruy Gomar. His performance of the Portuguese noble- 
man compares very favorably with that of M. Marius, the English origi- 
nal, whose every entrance and exit was followed by roars of laughter. 

Messrs. Burns, Barrows, and Feversham were obliged to be amiable 
imbeciles. Miss Stanhope, gorgeously gowned, was equal to much more 


_ than she had allotted her. 


Miss Norreys, of Wyndham’s London company, made Gimp, the milli- 
ner’s shrewd, overworked little slavey, stand out as one of the best parts in 
the play. Here Miss Bird, a pretty, black-eyed girl, does little with it. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield has made a very fine impression in London with 
* Richard II.” He makes Gloster an attractive villain, and argues that 
the text bears out the deed. 

Miss Lotta says she will rest for a year, and resume her work with a 
new repertoire. She has said so before. 

None of our local managers are likely to retire on the profits of the 
season just closed, 

Of the ‘‘runs” made, the race has certainly been to the Swift—I should 
say ‘‘ Captain Swift,” which just escaped being a great play. It was pre- 
sented for the Boston verdict on the 6th. 

Col. MeCaull’s company, at Palmer's, let ‘‘ The May Queen ” quietly slip 
into ‘‘Clover” on the 8th. Von Suppé wrote the music, and it is high 
above the average ; to a large extent it equals his former work. In reality 
it is a light.opera, not a comic one ; and if ‘‘ Clover” is not a success it will 
be because it is too good. However, there was every indication that it 
would be a ‘‘ go.” 

The promised magnificence of ‘‘ The Brigands” and ‘‘ The Oolah” ean- 
not drown such musie as Von Suppé writes. ‘‘ Silver Brooklet,” a duo, and 
‘In my Dreams,” Rudolf’s love-aria, would take one back to ‘‘ Clover” 
many a time. 

There is a flavor of ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,” with a touch 
of ‘‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,” inthe story. Rudolf discovers that there is no 
happiness in folly, gain, or glory, so decides that love must be the secret. 
His sweetheart, Ste//a, accompanied by a chaperon, having followed him, 
is at hand with boundless quantities of affection, so they and all the others 
are happy. 

Mesdames Cottrelly, Manola, Burton, and Myers contributed largely to 
the success. D’Angelis made a distinct hit as the braggadocio brother of 
Petronella. Mr. Digby Bell and Laura Joyce Bell have withdrawn from 
thiscompany. Mrs. Bell’s voice was missed in the concerted music. 
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Hopper sang his topical song until he was weary, but the audience 
wanted it again ; otherwise he was less Hopperatic than usual. 

The members of the dramatic club of Company ‘‘I,” Seventh Regiment, 
N. G. S. N. Y., encouraged by their former successes, produced ‘* A Prof- 
anation of Mephistopheles,” by Mr. J. Kendrick Bangs, at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house, May 7th, 8th, 9th, under the most distinguished patronage. 

Company ‘* 1” ‘* can do it when it likes, mind that ”—a fact well under- 
stood, for there was not a seat to be had on any of the evenings. 

The drill and parade by two hundred and fifty of the gallant Seventh, 
and the rally on the colors, were enthusiastically received. 

Mendelssohn’s songs without words never created the furor that the 
speechless fishermen’s ‘‘ Razzle Dazzle” trio did. The burlesque was ex- 
ceptionally good both in composition and in performance. 

It is stated somewhat authoritatively that Mrs. W. J. Florence is to 
retire permanently from the stage. An artiste of Mrs. Florence’s calibre, 
whose name is associated with so much that is pleasant, should not be per- 
mitted to withdraw in the quiet manner she seems to contemplate. Her 
farewell should be made an occasion, and her many admirers should be 
accorded the privilege of taking public leave of her. 


REVIEWS. 


A Venetian Study in Black and White, by Charles Edward Barns 
(Willard Fracker & Co.).—We feel compelled to say of this volume what 
was once said of the celebrated Count @Orsay : ‘‘ there is nothing in it but 
the outside.” The volume is very prettily bound, and, apart from a few 
editorial and typographical blunders, it is altogether a pleasing specimen 
of the bookmaker’s art. In other respects there is nothing to reeommend 
the book. The author seems to have had some plot or plan in his mind, but 
so far as we can see he quite fails of making clear what it is. He in- 
dulges in various far-fetched phrases and epithets, and his conversations are 
such as never passed mortal lips: ‘‘den of dismals,” ‘‘ gloom-mothered.” 
‘* These are very mysterious rantings for so warrior-like and unperturbed a 
spirit as that God-blest Jack Donald’s.” ‘ You are not aman of grave-stone 
thoughts nor blinking aberrations ; you, so light-hearted and happy, Jack !” 
“A. book is called ‘*a death-smelling incubus.” It is quite evident that the 
author mistakes antic expressions and distorted phrases for originality; 
forgetting that the purest and most forcible English is the simplest and 
most direct. 

Mr. Barns seems to be a person of intelligence and cultivation, and to 
have read much and understandingly. It is quite possible that in other 
departments of literature he might win a well-deserved success, but it is 
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certain that his forte is not fiction. He does not comprehend the first 
principles of story-telling, and is utterly lacking in constructive ability and 
imagination. It is a pity that he should have wasted his time and se much 
beautifully printed paper in the production of so valueless a work as ‘¢A 
Venetian Study.” Whatever his literary talent may be—and we are quite 
willing, nay, rather, glad to believe that he has much—he has wholly 
failed to set its stamp upon this fruitless effort. 


A Marriage Below Zero: A Novel, by Alan Dale (G. W. Dillingham & 
Co.). In producing this book the writer, who wisely conceals his identity 
under an evident pseudonym, has touched the very lowest stratum of inde- 
cency. Not one word may be said in palliation of the work ; it makes no 
pretence of teaching any lesson ; it points no moral ; it utters no warning. 
It is simply and avowedly a literary orgie, a saturnalia in which the most 
monstrous forms of human vice exhibit themselves shamelessly. No, the 
hideousness of sin was not here depicted for the purpose of reformation or 
eure, The author's intention was to make a sensation. Lacking the talent 
to write a pure, honest, manly book, and aware of his inability to awaken 
the interest of the public by legitimate means, he resolved to startle it into 
attention through disgust and loathing. He chose the vilest of themes, a 
vice which upright men wish to disbelieve in and all men with healthy 
minds shudder at, and upon it built a dull and disagreeable story. It is a 
case of pure vanity, a morbid craving for notice and a determination to be 
talked about at all hazards, not different, though a thousand times more 
reprehensible, from the motive which causes a, Frenchman to throw him- 
self from the Vendome column in order to get his name in the papers. 

Fortunately the majority of persons, masculine and feminine, who may 
read this book will not comprehend its meaning, and to such it will appear 
only intensely stupid and obscure. There are some deformities with which 
art cannot deal, and some social possibilities which are beyond the province 
of fiction and belong only to the surgeon's table and the dissecting-knife. 
In human nature there is a capability of moral hideousness which the most 
worldly-wise cannot reflect upon without a shudder. But these forms of 
disease, for they are nothing more, are infrequently manifested, and the 
writer of fiction who drags them into the light of day and descants upon 
their monstrosities deserves the severest and most unqualified reprobation. 

The erotic in fiction has at least the poor excuse that it is the dark side 
of an instinet which in proper development is one of the beautiful things 
of life. But in ‘* A Marriage Below Zero” there is nothing erotic, nothing 
so decent or dignified as the most unlicensed passion. Perverted animal- 
ism of an unnamable sort forms its plot and incident. The story is 
supposed to be told by an innocent young woman, who, however, in the 
course of it shows herself to be far more knowing than most men. 
We conclude as we began by saying that there is not one good or worthy 
point, not one excuse for existence, not a touch of true, pure, or honorable 
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teeling in the whole of this scandalous offspring of a morbid imagination, 
and we believe that it will speedily sink into the oblivion it so richly 
merits. 


Thou Shalt Not: A Novel (G. W. Dillingham). The author of this 
work has exhibited at least one evidence of good sense in issuing his vol- 
ume anonymously. A still better evidence both of good sense and good 
taste would have been to have put it in the fire before offering it to a pub- 
lisher. In his preface he observes: ‘‘I shall not tell you my name ; not 
now. You may exercise your Yankee faculty of guessing for the present, 
and most of you will inevitably guess wrong.” By which he would have 
us infer that he—or is it she ?—is a person of consequence in the literary 
world, which we take the liberty of doubting. We do not believe that 
any writer of fiction who has won respect for his ability would deliberately 
imperil his reputation by putting forth such a production as ‘*‘ Thou Shalt 
Not.” Nor do we believe that anything in the book itself justifies the 
supposition that the author has ever at any time been capable of writing 
a work of sufficient strength to have won himself renown. For in manner 
as well as matter, in style and diction as well as in plot and moral, this 
book is thoroughly reprehensible. It is a vicious story told in a flippant, 
silly way—a story unfit to be read by self-respecting people; uncultured, 
immoral, and foolish. 

To quote from such a book is to do it an honor which it does not deserve ; 
but one sentence may be set down here as showing the whole tone of the 
volume. It is a speech put into the mouth of the hero—save the mark !— 
and is the key-note of the plot. ‘‘I dislike to say anything that may seem 
like boasting,” observes this modest individual, ‘‘ but the truth is, that the 
greatest fault I have to find with women is that they yield too easily. It 
takes all the sport out of the chase. I am tired of shooting domestic 
poultry.” ‘* A sorcerer,” cries an enthusiastic admirer, ‘‘ who ean bring 
whom he pleases to his feet. A glance of his eye and they are captive.” 

Thereapon follows a dissertation on the art of seduction and betrayal, 
every word of which is a lie and a libel upon womanhood which every 
man in whose composition there is one particle of honor and decency is 
bound to resent. It is useless to offer the plea that the author does not 
necessarily share the opinions he puts into the mouths of his characters. 
A whole book which is written with the aim of degrading the very name 
of woman, whose characters are roués, street-walkers, thieves, scoundrels, 
and fools, cannot be justified upon any pretence. Nor is it any justifica- 
tion that in the end the hero—we profane the word in so using it—is 
punished by the loss of his all-conquering beauty, repents of his evil ways, 
and presents himself as a sort of perambulating bad-example and dreadful 
warning. It is merely a slight concession to the prejudices of that large 
body of unreasonable people who still retain some belief in feminine virtue 
and masculine honor. To round off two hundred and fifty pages of licen- 
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tious description and sentiment with a few bald and perfunctory para- 
graphs of cant is mere shallow artifice. 

‘“*Thou Shalt Not” has not one single excuse for being. It is a book 
whose influence must be wholly bad among readers too young and inexperi- 
enced to perceive how foolishly ridiculous a production it is. The tawdry 
descriptions of elegant immorality will dazzle the ignorant : vice in cheap 
red calico will present charms to children, and foul, disease-marred mon- 
sters with pleasant voices may deceive the blind. Worldly-wise people will 
toss the book aside with a contemptuous epithet, but it will find its way 
into many households and leave its stain upon weak and empty minds. 
The time is rapidly approaching when some sort of censorship must be 
exercised over such fiction. The sooner the better. 


A SERENADE. 


LikE diamond drops, in heaven's deep 
The stars above me gleam ; 

The birds are in their bower asleep ; 
Dew-laden flowers dream ; 

Like silence set to music sweet 
Glides on the gurgling stream. 


Now lost in slumber’s soft émbrace 
My loved one dreaming lies, 

So warm and white, fair form of grace, 
That holds my paradise ; 

What lights of love themselves enlace 
Beneath those silk-fringed eyes ! 


The lilacs scent the midnight air, 
The elder bloom is sweet ; 

Like lakes along the meadows fair, 
The mists and moonbeams meet ; 
While swelling strains of music rare 
My dear one’s dreaming greet. 


Dream on, dream on, dear heart divine! 
In slumber’s sweet eclipse. 

Ah! would the breathless bliss were mine, 
While night her mantle dips, 

To clasp that yielding form of thine, 
And touch those dewy lips. 


Paut Davis, 
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A VAGABOND’S HONOR. 


A ROMANCE. 
By Ernest DE LANCEY PIERSON. 


Author of ‘‘A Slave of Circumstances,” ‘‘ The Shadow of the Bars,” ‘ The 
Black Ball,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
A WARM WELCOME. 


I DARE say you are familiar with the fashionable suburb Arcadia 
Park, with its two long avenues, where the landscape-gardener and 
the architect have struggled for pre-eminence. Here are no com- 
mon stores to be seen; and in the back yards the clothes-line, with 
its vulgarian banners, never offends the xsthetic eye. The flower- 
ing parterres are unharrowed by the feet of plebeian fowls, and the 
only loafers in their Eden are cats of the sleekest and dogs of the 
meekest and most amiable characteristics. The houses and flower- 
beds and hedges are so clean and new that you might imagine you 
were before the stage-setting of a comic opera, and that presently a 


* chorus of village maidens would appear in flowered petticoats and 


dance around a May-pole garlanded with paper flowers. At the 
intersection of the two streets stands a rock that would look pic- 
turesque in the green covering of vines, if it were not burdened just 
now by a rakish-looking young man in a loud check suit, puffing 
on arank cigar. His hat is tilted on the back of his head, expos- 
ing a white forehead and a pair of restless blue eyes. His face is 
not improved by the sulky expression it wears just now, but in 
pleasanter moods it might be considered handsome. 

With this brief description, I will introduce myself : George Hey- 
wood ; age, twenty-five; profession, variable; resident of—no place 
in particular. That is all I can tell you about myself just now. 

I am sitting on this rock, and Iam smoking. As I smoke, I look 
over the hedge. A young Arcadian has just returned from his 
day’s work in the city. He is embracing a young woman in blue 
and white, who meets him at the edge of the porch, and whom I 
take to be his wife. 

Something very fluffy and round and white, probably a child, is 
rolling around at their feet uttering strange gurgling noises that 
seem to please this young man hugely. 
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Then the two big fools, and the fools’ offspring, go stumbling 
into the house together, laughing and chattering just as if they had 
not seen each other for years, when this sort of performance is 
gone through with six days in a week, and sometimes seven. 

No wonder I throw away my cigar, with angry exclamation. Why 
is it that the sight of this foolish little family makes me feel sulky 
and out of patience ? 

It cannot be possible that after knocking about the continent, 
and going it systematically early and late these many years, that I 
envy that young man his wife, his home, and even his noisy child ! 

Absurd! Of course not ! 

It’s just the feeling that always takes hold of me when I arrive 
in a new place. It soon wears off when I get used to my surround- 
ings. I’ve not been in New York or this neighborhood for years ; 
and not knowing anyone in the city that I care to meet, this old 
longing for a home takes possession of me. 

It is my opinion that those two young people started their hug- 
ging on purpose to make the well-dressed ruffian on the rock feel 
bad. What else could be the reason? Surely their kisses wouldn’t 
have become cold if they had waited until they were in the house. 

Now there’s a piano starting up its everlasting tinkle-tankle, and 
now that woman’s singing something about home, just as if she 
wasn’t used to such a luxury and wanted everybody to know that 
she had one. 

I think I’ll get out of here before they have me snivelling like a 
love-sick school-girl. 

Lights are beginning to flash through the dusk from crooked 
dormer windows, and I can hear the rattle of knives and forks and 
the chink of glass and china. I wonder what they are going to 
have for supper! ’Um! it smells like something good ; lacks 
that damp, mouldy odor you catch in a hotel dining-room. Why 
didn’t they ask me in to have a bite, confound ’em ? 

I can look in on the library. Young husband toasting his toes 
by a crackling fire and reading the evening paper. Booh! I for- 
got it was getting so cold out here. There’s his wife bringing him 
his slippers and grinning like a tooth-powder trade-mark. I wish ! 
—yes, I] wish—(what’s the use of lying to myself ?)—I wish I could 
walk into that house and sit right down by the fire in that young 
man’s place. I—I believe I could even put up with the gurgling 
infant, for all it is so fluffy and fat and I have such a detestation 
of children. 

There, it’s out! I’ve said what I think. Nice respectable 
thoughts for me to have! a worldling, gambler, spendthrift, and 
—and—well, I’ve not been anything worse so far. I might add 
murder to the list of my accomplishments if that young husband 
were to continue to flaunt his happiness in my face, bother him ! 
Phew! how cold it is! Time for me to think of getting back to 
8&8 
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the city. Nothing very inviting off there to get back to, but I sup- 
pose there’s nothing lett for me to do. 

I’m getting sick of cities anyway. I’ve a good mind to try the 
country for a while. Could I sink into some quiet place like this 
and turn gentleman farmer ? It would be funny, awfully funny. 

I think I’ll toss up and see what Fortune says about it. Green 
tables or green fields—which shall it be ? 

I throw up a quarter. 

Heads—city ; tails—country.” 

Have to light a match to see what has turned up. It is getting 
as dark— 

‘*Heads!” I pocket the piece and turn away in the direction 
of the city. Often have I wondered since that evening what my 
fate would have been if I had turned up a tail. Now I am glad I 
didn’t. My trip back to the city was uneventful, save that the 
pleasant phantom of that young wife kept floating through my 
mind and I continued to harbor an unholy resentment towards her 
husband. 

All these thoughts did not conspire to make me very merry; and 
by the time I had reached the top floor of the second-rate hotel 
where I was to sleep for that night I was savage enough to brain a 
baby. 

Vor a long time I twisted about on the hard mattress, thinking of 
my vagabond life, and wondering to myself if the time would ever 
come when my wanderings would end and home become a familiar 
word on my lips. 

After I had gone to sleep, the longing of my heart found expres- 
sion in troubled dreams. It seemed to me that I was chasing a 
phantom of Peace, who fled before, loose-haired and garmented 
in white, and whose face, turned towards me in the race, wore ever 
a mocking and alluring smile. 

And as I stumbled in the pursuit I noticed what a strange land 
it was through which I followed her. For all the forests seemed 
cut out of green baize, and the light that fell from above was not 
soft as the sun, but hot and foul smelling as burning gas in a 
closed room. And all around me rose strange mountains built of 
cards, and the sweeping torrents were red as wine. And still the 
phantom beckoned me on, and still I stumbled and fell, to rise again, 
wounded and dismayed, to resume the chase. And then I came to 
a great pool of whirling waters, on whose brink the phantom paused 
as ina fright. And just as I was about to reach out and seize the 
hem of her floating robes, she disappeared, and I was batiling with 
the waves for my life. 

The struggle woke me up. The choking sensation in my throat 
was not a fantasy. The room in which I lay was filled with heavy 
smoke, and I was slowly strangling. I jumped out of bed and lay 
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~ down for a moment on the floor to get a breath of the fresher air 


as yet not vitiated. 

Then I crawled out into the hall over a tiled floor that I felt 
must soon split from the heat, and on to the corridor beyond. 

I was a late arrival at the weird soirée in progress in the outer 
hall, where the prevailing décolleté style of the assembly reminded 
me of a queen’s ‘‘ drawing-room.” 

Everyone was dancing in his abbreviated garments, but little 
regard was paid to the step or the time as they whirled about in the 
waves of the gray sea that spread from wall to wall. 

Nor were they dancing because they liked the exercise. 

Indeed, one man, whose face wore a clerical cut, and who was 
capering around ina scarlet shirt and one boot, seemed on the point 
of remonstrating with the more energetic of the performers, but he 
himself had to keep hopping because the floor was so hot. 

And as the mob danced, they howled like dervishes, and I had 
only to close my eyes, take a whiff of the burning woodwork, and 
imagine myself in a lively corner of purgatory. 

After I joined the assembly and did a few pas seuls myself not 
to appear unsociable, I discovered that they were all pushing and 
crowding towards the end of the hall to reach the fire-escape. 

A fat man, in a long white nightgown peppered with red spots, 
had become wedged in the opening, and all efforts to dislodge him 
seemed to be in vain, though several people had hurled their boots 
at the poor man with cruel precision of aim. 

At last one unsympathetic though practical-minded person in 
a pajama charged the spotted obstruction with a boot-jack and a 
profane word which I still shudderingly remember. 

The combination of profanity and propulsion proved too much 
for the man in the window ; there was a melancholy howl, and the 
spotted night-gown and its contents disappeared from view. 

The crowd, yelling and swearing and tumbling over each other, 
swept through the aperture, and I was left alone, standing stupidly 
on one foot like a melancholy crane, with a dreamy expression in 
my eyes and my whiskers highly illuminated. 

I was hesitating whether to follow the crowd or not. A piece of 
burning woodwork striking me just at that moment on the back 
of the neck, decided the question. It was certainly time for me to 
go. I knew the night was chilly and that I had better not venture 
out, as some of the others had done, in the simple costume of a 
Greek slave, so I crawled back to my room to get on a few clothes. 

Groping around on my hands and knees I succeeded in finding 
my coat and trousers, which I dragged on; then I crept back into 
the hall again. 

The wainscotting was crackling merrily, and the fire seemed to 
be laughing gayly as it raced up and down this “ fire-proof ” build- 
ing that offered such a feast for its hunger. 
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To reach the window I must traverse a fiery path strewn with 
blazing brands hissing like snakes under my feet. Never did a 
king pass through a finer pyrotechnical display than I down that 
blazing hall; yet I did not feel proud, and I do not care to try it 
over again. 

I took my time. I was in no hurry. Crawling on your hands 
and knees over hot tiles and blazing wood is not the best field for 
racing purposes. 

The window seemed miles and miles away. I could hardly see it 
at the end of the fiery river, which before my burning eyes and sink- 
ing senses had turned red as blood. Still I staggered on, choking, 
strangling, seared by the flaming brands that fell around me, 
scorched by the hot tiles beneath my feet. 

I was swimming in a wave of fire. My throat was shrivelling up 
in the heat. I tore at it with my bleeding, blackened hands, ery- 
ing hoarsely for air! air! 

Then with a great eifort I stumbled forward blindly and fell 
across the window sill. The flames had set my clothes on fire, but 
what of that ? I was drinking delicious draughts of the cold night 


air. 
What happened next, I have no clear idea. I believe I fainted. 


CHAPTER II. 
MY DREAM COMES TRUE. 


Ir might have been months that I lay in the torpor of oblivion, 
before the mental darkness was dissipated and I saw the world of 
light again—at first only through distorted glasses, where forms 
and objects seen in my delirium assumed strange and uncouth 
shapes, that in turn seemed to threaten and torment me. 

But in all these semi-conscious hours there was one vague vision 
coming and going, whose presence was like a balm to my poor dis- 
torted brain, and whom, in my most feverish moments, I looked 
forward to seeing with feelings of inscrutable desire and longing. 

Slowly, very slowly, my brain cleared and the confusing mists 
that clouded my mind rolled away. And yet as I opened my eyes 
and looked around me I was half convinced that an opium dream 
had succeeded the old dreary delirium. 

My hands, black as an Ethiop’s from fighting the flames, fumbled 
a silken spread, sprinkled with forget-me-nots, that draped the 
white enamelled bed in luxurious folds. 

Through the rich Moorish curtains that hung from the centre of 
the room I caught the gleam of silver sconces and a curious jewelled 
lantern where a perfumed light was burning. 
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From the carved onyx fire-place a cheerful log fire shot shafts of 
light over the inlaid floor, polished like a mirror and strewn with 
soft rugs and skins. 

What did this all mean ? I asked myself, as I looked around me 
with dilated eyes, wondering what metamorphosis had taken place 
in my affairs since I went to bed in that shabby hotel and received 
such a warm though unsatisfactory welcome. I thought of ‘* Ava- 
tar,” that marvellous story of Gautier’s, in which the soul of one 
man is transplanted into the body of another, and I began to won- 
der if my soul was not occupying the shapely form of the young 
man I had envied in Arcadia Park. 

Because I was in a shrine of the genius of home. The indefina- 
ble atmosphere of peace was in the air; the crackling voice of the 
fire had a soothing sound ; the mirrors duplicated the delights of 
the cosy interior, as if they took pride in repeating so charming a 
prospect. 

This was no hotel. It was a home such as I had longed for in 
my wanderings, such as I had not known these many, many years. 

I half closed my eyes to dream about my surroundings. Of 
course there was some dreadful mistake. My enjoyment of this 
peaceful place would be short-lived. I must resume my vagabond- 
age again and my restless tramp over the continent, with headquar- 
ters at Baden-Baden, and, for society, blacklegs and Greeks, or the 
questionable salon of some Russian princess who gets drunk on 
vodka every night before going to bed. 

And knowing how short my stay would be in this restful little 
aradise I half dozed and dreamed and tried to fancy that the rook 
ad really come to stay in the dove’s nest and that he need never 

be a social outcast again. 

As I lay there looking drowsily about me I began to think 
that perhaps I had really passed beyond the dark river and reached 
some | -eparatory heaven of delight. No, that could not be possi- 
ble ; because right in front of me, on an alabaster pedestal, stood a 
bisque dancing-girl. She wore such a worldly leer on her piquant 
face, that I knew she could only have come from modern Paris or 
some equally wicked city. 

My delicious dreaming, however, was pleasantly disturbed by 
feeling a cooling little hand laid softly on my heated forehead, gen- 
tle as a benediction. I opened my eyes widely now, then closed 
them again, as if to hold the picture in my mind as long as possi- 
ble. 

I had seen a face, a young girl’s, bent toward mine ; and in the 
dark blue eyes there was an expression of tender solicitude, incom- 
prehensible but charming. Her graceful head was covered with 
short curls like gold shavings as she leaned towards me, her oval 
face flushed a delicate rose. Assuredly this was a new phase of my 
delirium. 
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**T am so glad to see that your mind is clear again, and that you 
have lost that wild look in your eyes,” she murmured, softly. 
“You have been very, very sick, Jack, dear.” 

“Jack, dear!” What did she mean by that ? Clearly there was 
some terrible mistake here. I looked at her again in a bewildered way. 

“Tam afraid that dreadful fire has affected your memory,” she 
added, with a sympathetic look in her eyes. ‘‘ One would think 
you had never seen me before, and it is only five years since you 
went away.” 

‘**[—I’m afraid my mind is affected. The fright—the fire, you 
know,” I stammer, faintly. ‘‘ Who am I ?—what am I ?—where am 

** How funny ”—with a merry little laugh, that gave a glimpse 
of sharp white teeth—‘‘ how very funny, to forget who you are!” 
Then—more seriously : ‘‘ Why, you are Jack Henley, cousin Jack. 
You went away to Australia five years ago and came back the night 
of the fire.” : 

‘Oh, yes! now I remember,” I mumble, resolved to profit as 
much as possible by the mistake. ‘‘ And you are—” 

** Sylvia Dene.” 

«* Cousin Sylvia.”” How sweet it sounded ! 

‘Cousin Sylvia. You haven’t forgotten, Jack, those merry times 
we used to have at Barrytown on the farm, and Juno and Mars and 
the rabbits. Poor old Juno! she died last week ”—with a pathetic 
intonation in her voice. ‘‘If you had come a few days sooner you 
might have helped me bury her. She was so fond of you. I be- 
lieve she would have remembered you after all these years.” 

‘*T hope so,” I say, in a non-committal way. ‘‘ We don’t like 
New York,” she explains, after a while ; ‘‘ but after papa died, the 
farm was very lonesome, so I got Aunt Fanny to bring me here. 
She said it was a good place for us to forget. I think it’s a better 

lace to be forgotten ”—with a pretty pout. ‘* Why, we’ve only 

alf-a-dozen acquaintances in the city, though I subscribe to every 
charity that I hear about, and we always have champagne on recep- 
tion-days. When you get well, Jack, I expect you to show me how 
to get into society.” 

1 maintain a blushing silence. A nice usher I should make for 
the purple penetralia, after an experience as croupier in a cheap 
Paris gambling-hell. 

«That is, if you are not going away again, Jack,” with a half 
sad look on her face. ‘‘ You won’t run away and leave us again, 
will you ?” And there is such a tender look in her eyes that I am 
tempted to draw that charming face nearer to mine and kiss it 
softly, just once. ‘‘ You won’t go away again, will you,” she adds. 

‘«* As long as you want me to stay,” I say, sadly, ‘* I shall be glad 
to remain.” 

‘*Then it will be forever, cousin Jack,” with a glowing smile ; 
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‘*<that is, until you grow tired of us; and Aunt Fanny and I will 
do all we can to make the wanderer happy. I suppose it will be 
rather tame at first settling down with a couple of stupid women 
after roaming through the bush.” 

*©One tires in time of a vagabond’s life. I have had enough, 

oungaslIam. I feel the need of rest and a home,” with all the 
eoaian of my heart in the words. 

** How sadly you say that! It must be glorious to wander around 
in search of adventure! Did you ever meet a cannibal ? ” 

“*No, not of the wild species, but I have been thrown in with 
other kinds of man-eaters.” 

‘*T’m sorry for that.” Then, after a few moments’ silence : 
“*Some day you shall tell me all about your adventure.” 

Guileless angel! if I were to tell you half of them you would turn 
from me in disgust ; you would hold me in loathing and contempt, 
and rue the hour my presence ever sullied your thoughts. If you 
ever learn what I have been it shall not come from my lips. 

But I was still mystified by the sudden change in my fortune ; 
curious to know by what freak of destiny I was in this room and 
talking to Sylvia Dene. 

“I can hardly remember how I came here,” I said faintly, pass- 
ing a grimy hand across my forehead as if to brush away some con- 
fusing cobweb that filled my mind. 

‘*No wonder, Jack, for you were insensible those days, and it 
was only by chance that we learned of your whereabouts. You were 
picked up unconscious at the fire and taken to a hospital. They 
discovered your name by a diary and some papers found in your 
clothes. Aunt Fanny read the account in the morning paper, so 
we lost no time in going after you and bringing you here.” 

«Oh, yes,” I sighed, as if I was trying to remember, turning my 
eyes again towards the fire, which sent out warm odorous gusts of 
heat, that swept soothingly over my face. 

**J—I should like to have a look at that coat,” I said, after 
some moments’ thought. ‘I left some important papers in it, which 
I am afraid have been destroyed ; for I was burning like a pine knot, 
the last thing I can remember.” 

Now, I thought, I shall find out how I came into this little do- 
mestic Eden. 

“Certainly, dear,’ 
moment. 

I was hoping, in my heart, as I counted the pomegranates on the 
frescoed ceiling, that some transformation had taken place on the 
night of the fire, and that I had arisen from its ashes recreated in 
the body of Jack Henley. 

She was at my side again very soon, and in one hand she carried 
the sorriest looking garment to be seen out of Rag Fair. It was 


’ said Sylvia, slipping out of the room for a 
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the phantom of a coat, shrivelled like a mummy’s winding-sheet, 
and as full of holes as if it had been the target of a Gatling gun. 

I reached out a claw-like hand and took up the half-burned frag- 
ment gingerly, lest it should fall to pieces. 

I put my hand in the breast pocket and drew out a leather-cov- 
ered note-book, a few letters, and some cards, while Sylvia watched 
me with an earnest look in her beautiful eyes. 

I examined all the pockets, the lining, and the strap in a medita- 
tive mood. 

“Do you recognize it ?” she asked, at length, fearing that my 

memory was still unreliable on account of the fire. 
1 « Yes,” I answered, still lost in thought. And I did recognize 
that precious garment, but not as ever having belonged to me. 
Then, like an inspiration, I knew why I was in this house and how 
the mistake had been made. 

The night of the fire, when I rushed back to get my clothes, con- 
fused by the smoke and excited by the terror of the moment, I must 
have wandered into an adjoining room and appropriated somebody 
else’s garments. Discovered in an insensible condition, the papers 
in the coat had furnished my identification, and I was advertised in 
the papers. This dear girl at my side had been quick to rush to 
her cousin’s rescue, and had brought the impostor home in triumph 
to be nursed back to life again. 

I looked towards her guiltily, feeling that she must read my 
thoughts, but her face was turned away ; she was looking dreamily 
into the fire. 

I argued with myself, as I lay there, that I could not be held re- 
sponsible for what had taken place. I had played the part of an 
impostor unwittingly ; it had been forced upon me. Of course, as 
soon as I was able to stand steadily on my feet, I must acknowledge 
the mistake and go away out of this little kingdom, and never see 
Cousin Sylvia again. 

I looked at her pure profile, outlined against the mauve enamelled 
walls, and sighed. Why was I never to enjoy more than a peep at 
paradise, and then be compelled, like the shoemaker of Jerusalem, 
to wander on through life, looking in vain for the rest ? 

Well, at least I must make the most of this delightful mirage that 
must soon fade away before my eyes. I would try and think that 
this was indeed to be my home; that I had come here to stay as 
long as I would with Cousin Sylvia and Aunt Fanny. 

I could not understand how it was possible that they had been 
deceived in my appearance; for I could not have borrowed the lost 
man’s countenance at the same time I borrowed his coat. 

You see, I was still hoping to find that I was really Jack Henley, 
and that the vagabond was only the fancy of a distorted brain. 

‘Cousin Sylvia?” I took a delight in repeating that name over 
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. and over in my thoughts; it rang like restful music through my 


brain. 

** Cousin Jack *—raising her clear eyes toward mine. 

‘“*T fancy I must look like a blackamoor after the fiery bath the 
other night. Do let me look at myself.” 

“Well, I don’t think you would ornament a Christmas card ”— 
with a laugh. She handed me a dainty silver mirror. I held it 
before me a little doubtfully, wondering what it would reveal. 

What devil’s magic was here! Who was this chimpanzee con- 
fronting me from the crystal’s pellucid depths? I did not recog- 
nize my own face! ‘This dreadful mask could not belong to me. I 
rather prided myself on my good looks. This could not be the 
same face which the Princess Erisoff had said reminded her of Byron, 
and which provoked the premiére danseuse of the Venice Opera- 
house to twice attempt suicide because it refused to smile upon her. 

And yet the picture was familiar. I was a study in brown of my 
former self, and might have joined a minstrel troupe without need- 
ing burnt cork to make up. 

If the phoenix rose from its ashes looking half as disreputable as 
I did, I do not wonder that the species is extinct ; for the birds of 
the air were justified in destroying his kind forever. 

Slowly and reluctantly I recognized myself. My hair and beard, 
burned off in patches, bore a ghastly resemblance to the curling 
locks that had been twined by so many distinguished fingers. 
Those gray eyes, though they wore now an expression of disgust, as 
they turned to the glass, were qnite at home among the surround- 
ing features. When I opened my mouth and saw a certain well- 
known tooth, I closed my jaws with a convincing snap, conscious 
beyond peradventure that I was indeed myself and no one else. 

o tell the truth, the discovery disappointed me. I was in hopes 
that I should find myself Jack Henley, and so be able to cast anchor 
in these pleasant waters and not think of moving away for years to 
come. 

It was all up with my delusions now. I was only the vagabond, 
ex-croupier, actor, miner, and gutter broker ; and soon, too soon, I 
must resume my tramp again. 

I was sorry that I had such a mummified appearance. I wanted 
to look well for the time I was to enjoy Cousin Sylvia’s company, 
but alas! like She, I had left all my beauty in the flames, and 
was now about as picturesque as a Yarmouth bloater of uncertain 
age. 

“As I looked at her now in the window-seat, playing with a scarlet 
cockatoo swinging on a brass ring between the curtains, I thought 
what a shame it was to deceive such an innocent mind as hers. 

Several times I was on the point of acknowledging the deception; 
but somehow the words that I wanted to say would not group them- 
selves properly in my mind. The thought of being cast adrift in 
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the world again seemed to fill me with a cowardly terror. I wanted 
to cling to this refuge as long as possible ; for the first time in many 
years | knew the meaning of rest. 

But I wondered what had become of the real cousin Jack, whose 
place by their grateful family hearth I had unwittingly usurped. 
The poor fellow might have been wounded in the fire, and be now 
languishing in some hospital. Perhaps he was dead! Dead! I 
repeated the word half in a whisper to myself, ‘* Dead !” 

If he should never appear, never be heard of again, why, I might 
step into his place in this house and live and die Jack Henley, with‘ 
no one the wiser. What a mad thought! and yet it coursed again 
and again through my troubled brain. 

Then, on the other hand, he might have speedily recovered from 
his injuries of that night. He might be even now on his way to 
the house to have me thrown out, and before Sylvia’s eyes. Better 
to tell her the truth now than wait until I was denounced; or I 
might bide my time for a chance to escape, and slip away and never 
trouble them again. 

To argue the matter over in my mind was one thing ; to speak 
out was another. -Every time I turned towards her with that in- 
tention, I caught a gleam of her kindly smile and tender eyes, and 
became speechless at once. 

**T know what you are thinking about,” she said, catching me in 
one of these attempts at an explanation. ‘‘ You are thinking that 
Iam a very stupid girl not to take the hint that you want to get 
up. You mustn’t leave the room, though, for days yet, the doctor 
says. Are you well enough to see Aunt Fanny ?” 

**T would rather wait until my brain is a little clearer and I pre- 
sent a better appearance. I might frighten her with this face ; it is 
out of perspective.” She laughed. 

‘Oh, prodigals are expected to come home a little the worse for 
wear. Aunt Fanny has not seen you, you know, since you were 
twelve years old ; so she is naturally anxious to renew the acquaint- 
ance.” 

Not since I was twelve years old! I repeat these words over to 
myself. Nothing to fear from an interview with Aunt Fanny ; she 
cannot embarrass me with questions, at any rate about the past. 

«She says you were such a handsome boy,” continued Sylvia. 

‘* Well, if she saw me now she would hardly think I had fulfilled 
the promise of my youth,” I add, with another grimace at myself 
in the glass. 

‘* Vanity ! as if anyone cared how you looked. We like you for 
what you are, and not because you happen to have handsome eyes 
or a long mustache, you silly boy.” 

If you knew what I am, I say to myself, you would be much more 
likely to hate me. 

«< Well, I am going,” says Sylvia. ‘‘ You will find some clothes 
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in the dressing-room ; and if you want anything, just pull the bell 
in the corner. You won’t see Aunt Fanny ?” 

** No—no, not just yet,” | stammer, ‘*1 want time to look about 
me.” 

** Conceited! Well, P’ll come in and call this evening if the doctor 
will let me.” 

** Do,” I add heartily, as she runs out of the room, taking half 
the pleasure of the place with her. 

I am alone at last, with my guilty conscience. Sorry as I am to 
lose sight of Sylvia’s cheery face, I do not feel the same sense of 
shame as when her innocent eyes are upon me. 

Everything has been done for my comfort. In the dressing-room 
I find a suit of clothes and a plush dressing-gown lined with silver 
fox. 

I have no hesitation in putting them on, and I then consult the 
mirror again. A decided improvement! With a clean shave, I lose 
much of the disreputable air that startled me a few moments before. 

I light a cigar, and through the smoke wreaths I build various 
diaphanous dream-castles as I loll back in the soft, plush chair, think- 
ing how hard it will be to lose all these comfortable surroundings 
and go back to the dreary falle @hé/e and the dingy caverns of the 
second-class hotel ; to exchange, for Sylvia’s society, the Continental 
salon, with its hostess-harpy tricked out in borrowed jewels and a 
borrowed title. 

Bah ! I don’t want to think of leaving here just yet. I believe if 
I knew that the real Jack Henley himself was on his way here I 
should linger to the last moment, until I was thrown out bodily. 

This cosy place has enervated me. I want to stick here as long 
as I can. I’m tired of living by my wits and at the expense of 
weaker fools. For a time let me know the meaning of peace and 
think only of to-day. 

Supposing Henley should never turnup ? Absurd! Of course he’ll 
turnup. From what I can gather, he has been a ne’er-do-well him- 
self, and must be as glad to settle down as Iam. Some people take 
to a roving, adventurous life from choice ; but I was forced into it. 
I couldn’t stay in the country after poor old father died. The 
family name was not popular after he was mixed up with that mining 
swindle. So I skipped to Europe and lived by my wits; and pre- 
cious poor pickings it was sometimes ! 

What if Henley is dead ?—destroyed in that fire? This ques- 
tion keeps running through my brain again and again. What if he 
should be dead ? 

It is possible ! very possible ! 

I find his diary still in the pocket of the coat where I saw it last. 
Strange that a man of the world should keep a journal! There is so 
much in a rover’s life that he does not care to put on paper ; that 
at least has been my experience. There are, after all, only a few 
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pages of the diary, but they give me an insight into the life of Mr. 
Henley that Iam glad to get. Having knocked around the bush 
myself, I am able to talk about Australia as well as he could were 
ne here. 

If Sylvia’s father were alive he might embarrass me with ques- 
tions ; but he is dead, and Aunt Fanny has not seen me since I was 
twelve years old. I could have changed a good deal since those 
days. 

Just then I catch sight of myself in the glass—my face intent 
in revolving a problem in my mind, the mouth set, the eyes dreamy 
yet earnest. 

I start to my feet, with almost an exclamation of dismay. 

‘* What are you plotting ?” I ask myself in the glass. ‘* You— 
you—you vagabond !”—with a frown, that is returned—‘‘ you have 
some scheme on foot ; out with it.” 

I stand looking at my reflection steadily as if I expected an 
answer. 

** You have stolen into this house by mistake. Leave it as peace- 
ful as you found it. Your place is not here, but in the world be- 
yond. Join your brother rooks, but leave the dovecote in peace.” 

There is as much vehemence in my voice as if I was addressing 
another person. Then I sink into the chair, with a sigh, and mut- 
ter with lazy defiance, ‘‘ No, I'll not go! I’ve made up my mind 
to stay.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LOST MAN. 


I HAVE been here a week. I am beginning to feel quite at home. 
I have made the acquaintance of Aunt Fanny; she Te taken the 
prodigal to her bosom, so to speak ; and I have almost begun to be- 
lieve that my wild life in Europe was only a nightmare, and that I 
am at last living in the blessed reality again. 

Never did a wanderer receive such a royal welcome. I virtually 
own the house and everybody in it. Every wish is anticipated ; I 
need not ask for anything. I have even begun to find out that I 
havea conscience. I thought it was buried out of sight long ago, 
but Sylvia’s warm glance and kindly smiles have melted the ice in 
which it was frozen. 

At present its voice is very weak, but it is growing in strength ; 
and when [ have locked myself in my room at night it tells me dis- 
agreeable things and makes unkind accusations. 

I am aware, in the midst of my luxurious life, that 1 am standing 
on very thin ice; so at night, after admiring myself in the glass, | 
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, generally wind up by asking the question, “ Well, how long is this 
HP thing going to last ?” 

j I had to go through a wretched bit of humbuggery the other day ! 
I hope I shall not have many more performances of the kind. 

Sylvia brought out a little card-case that Jack Henley had given 
her before he went away, and the dear girl seemed to be quite 
affected by the sight of the miserable thing. 

I of course had to say something sentimental when she asked 
me if I remembered the day I had given it to her in the orchard. 
Then she hung her head a little and blushed, from which I gather 
that the real Henley must have kissed her, which was very sensible 
in him, I should say, if she was even half as charming five years ago 
as she is to-day. 

I don’t want to go through many more ordeals of this kind, or I 
shall throw up the game. I used to be a tolerably accomplished 
liar, but there is a gleam in this child’s beautiful eyes that discon- 
certs me when I am fabricating. It seems that Sylvia and Henley 
were child lovers in the old days; and ever since he was banished 
from her father’s house for some indiscretion she has gone on 
sentimentalizing over his memory. She has idolized the scamp, 
and ‘set up in the shrine of her love a statue of gold, which I dare 

say in reality is only clay thinly gilded. 

I am getting to be actually ashamed of myself in playing my 
part; yet I have played many more disreputable réles without the 
same feelings or compunctions. 

I should have laughed a few months ago if anyone had accused 
me of knowing the meaning of ‘‘ashamed.” For years it has been 
an obsolete word in my vocabulary. 

What a change one little week can work in a man’s destiny, and 
hi thought, and heart !—ah, me! I really believe I am taking on a 
i: coating of purity, like a piece of base metal placed ina silver bath. 
But all the time I have not been idle. I have been studying the 


Hf papers every day, in the hope of finding some traces of the lost 
| man. It is impossible that he should have disappeared without 
il leaving a clue—even in this city, where so many are lost. 


I shall feel more contented in mind if I know he will never come 
back. Yes, it has come to this. I am so thoroughly satisfied with j 
my new life and my new quarters that I shall not make a change 
bt until I have to—until Iam driven out with a sword, like the out- 
Hy casts of Eden. 

It is a dangerous game to play, and my courage may fail me; but 
IT shall try. There is so much to be gained that I am willing to 
run an infinite amount of risk. 

To-day I was overjoyed to get my trunk; that is, his trunk. I | 
4 needed some clothes, and I was a little anxious to satisfy myself 
J further on some delicate points regarding his career. It was a piece 
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of good fortune that the trunk was saved from the flames, and its 
arrival seemed a good omen of success. 

Poor Henley had packed it to the brim with new clothes, and 
ary intended for the family. I found his coats a little roomy, 

ut it was very easy to explain that my illness had reduced my 
weight, and then get them altered. 

Iam beginning to worry, shut up in the house so many days, 
even though [ have such a charming turnkey as Sylvia at my 
beautiful prison gate. A week in one room is a long while when 
a man has led such a wild, gay life as I have, knocking around 
the Continental capitals. 1 think this afternoon I will start out 
for a walk. 

I dress myself and go down-stairs. Aunt Fanny, a rosy-cheeked 
— ay in rustling silk, comes out of the drawing-room as I cross 
the hall. 

‘«‘Do you think you are strong enough to go out, Jack ?”—a little 
anxiously. 

“‘T shall never be strong until] I have a little fresh air, Aunt 
Fanny. You know what a life in the open I have led.” 

“We must get you a horse. Sylvia has long wanted to ride 
since we came from the country ; but there has been no one to go 
with her, and she don’t care to ride with a groom.” 

‘© Not afraid she would fall in love with him, I hope ?” 

“Why, you horrid boy, to make such a remark! Sylvia is very 
decided in her likes and dislikes. I don’t think any man in the 
world could deceive her as to his true nature. I know she will 
never be humbugged by a fortune-hunter.” 

I cough feebly. My power of deception must be wonderful, for 
she has certainly not penetrated my mask of hypocrisy. 

“*on’t be late, Jack,” she adds, as I turn away. ‘* Major Car- 
riston comes this evening to spend a few weeks with us, and we 
shall have a few other people to dinner.” 

‘*T shall only be gone an hour at the most, Aunt Fanny,” I say, 
as I grope my way out into the hall. 

Now, who can this Major Carriston be? I ask myself when I 
reach the street. Evidently a good friend of the family, since they 
invite him for a long visit. His arrival will complicate matters 
considerably, for I cannot help connecting his name with Syivia’s 
in my mind. 

If he is in love with her he will naturally be very jealous of me, 
and try to find out all he can about me; which is just what I do 
not care to have him do. 

Altogether the idea of Major Carriston’s arrival is an unpleasant 
one. I don’t know why I should feel a suspicion arise in my mind 
that he and I have met somewhere before, in that life, in that 
world, I am trying so hard to forget. 
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The cold air blows away some of these fancies as I trudge along 
over the frozen snow. 

After my week’s imprisonment it is invigorating to once more be 
free again, and my spirits rise accordingly. 

Once that I have settled the question of Jack Henley’s disappear- 
ance, what a life of peace and comfort lies before me! The very 
thought sends a delicious thrill through every vein. 

It seems to me that this portion of Broadway wears a familiar 
look, though it is years since my feet trod its crowded pavements. 

Ah! I remember now. Here my poor father had his offices in 
the old days. Here—poor man!—he formed the partnership with| 
the sharks who dragged him down and made the family name a by-! 
word and me an outcast. 

They acquitted him in the courts, but they could not acquit our 
name of the stain that must remain on it until the end. 

1 felt my eyes grow moist as I recalled his pathetic figure in the 
dock, his bowed head, his piteous grief. 

He died a few weeks after the trial, and I was left alone in the 
world, a child of fortune to hammer out my own living as best I 
might. I walked faster now, to rid myself of some disreputable 
shadows of the past that were following me closely. I wanted to 
think only of the future. I had suffered a great deal, but hap- 
piness was now very near, and I had but to reach out my hand 
to grasp it. ‘The waves had buffeted me about, but now there was 
promise of a calm ; a favoring gale would waft me to the happy isles 
that smiled in the glory of peace; and there stood Sylvia with out- 
stretched, welcoming hands. 

I am standing now before the scene of my terrible struggle—the 
flight through the flaming passage. It all comes back to me as I 
stand there; and yet I would run that fiery gauntlet over again if 
Sylvia stood waiting for me after the struggle was over. 

The blackened walls now wear festoons and fringes of ice aud 
snow, and cast strange, fantastic shadows on the ground as I pick 
my way slowly among the debris. 

Then a terrible thought strikes me—what if I should stumble 
upon the bones of poor Jack Henley! I shiver and pass on. 

What remains of the ruins is being torn down and carted away ; 
the work of removal has evidently been going on some days, for 
there are large fissures in the blackened walls. In the doorway of 
a temporary shanty an Irishman is sitting, smoking a short clay 
pipe. He is superintending the carting of the ashes and stones, 
and pauses now and then to remove his pipe from his mouth, and 
yell at a derelict driver of one of the little dump carts. 

**Maginty !” he screams, as I came up, “do yez t’ink this isa 
funeral, an’ yer afraid ye’ll get there before the corpse ?” 

He sucks on his pipe and stares at me not unkindly. ‘ Mornin’ !” 
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I return the nod. He looks like the kind of a man I need to ask 
some questions about the fire. 

‘Terrible fire you had here,” I begin, waving my hand in the 
direction of the ruins. 

‘*Ah, ye may well say that, sir. Faith, I never saw such a fine 
conflagration in me loife. But it’s throwed a few jobs in me way, 
so I’ll not complain,” with a philosophic puff at his pipe. 

** Everyone escaped ?” J asked, carelessly. 

«« Every mother’s son except a haythen Chinee, bad luck to his 
banjo face! A flame took the cross-eyed divil across the back while 
he was sprinklin’ some clothes, and he'll never put another rat in 
his ugly mug. It was a visitation of the Lord for robbin’ a poor 
widdy woman of the washin’, the haythen baste. Ye might know 
her—Mrs. O’F lynn !’—waving his pipe over his shoulder as if to in- 
dicate where the lady lived. 

I had to confess that I had not the pleasure of her acquaintance, 
which made him look sorry; and I was aware that he set me down 
from that moment as a man who had neglected his opportunities. 

“*T suppose there were a number of people injured,” pursuing the 
subject that brought me there. 

He shook one dusty hand with a sorrowful gesture. 

‘* Ah, sir, there were some of the poor craytures had faces that 
battered their own mother wouldn’t have recognized, and thim that 
was late in leppin’ off the escape had mugs on them like a fry ina 
box ; and others ag’in was that twisthed, begorry, I think they could 
look down the backs of their own necks, so Ido. I saw one poor 
gentleman wid his legs that bent, *pon my loife, ye couldn’t tell, for 
the sowl of ye, whether he was walkin’ towards ye or goin’ the other 
way. But I hear they’re all of thim now mendin’ foinely in the 
hospital, and will soon be out agin’.” 

**f am anxious to learn if a friend of mine was saved from the 
fire. He was not among those at the hospital, and he has not put 
in an appearance yet. You are sure everyone was taken out of the 
burning building?” 

He scratched his head for a few moments and took a long pull on 
his pipe. 

“It might be,” he said, half to himself. 

‘What might be?” 

“‘T was thinkin’. You see, me friend Jerry Fogarty, the janitor’ 
of the hotel, on the mornin’ after the fire discovered a poor cratur 
wanderin’ about among thim ruins”’—waving his pipe towards the 
crumbling walls. ‘‘ Divil a thing had the poor man on him but an 
ould pair of pants, and they were burnt as if he’d been through the 
hottest corner in the whole house.” 

**And did your friend speak to him?” I asked, eagerly, for it 
seemed that I was on the right track at last. 

“That he did, sir. Jerry up and axed him who he was and 
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where he came from; but the answer he got he cudn’t make head 
nor tail of. He thinks it must have been Spanish or some haythen 
lingo the man shpoke.” 

** And what happened then?” 

“Well, as no one seemed to take any interest in the poor thing, 
why Jerry’s that kind-hearted, though he was throwed out of a 
job himself, and in the middle of the winter at that, and havin’ 
two children wid their mouths always open, and flour and coal high 
out of sight—what does he do but take the poor thing home and fix 
him up in some of his own clothes and fill his impty stummick wid 
ham an’ eggs, as purty as ye plaze. And may I never die in sin, but 
there he ies this minute in Crimmin’s Rints, singin’ and mumblin’ 
to himself for all the world like a born nat’ral.” 

He could not have found a more interested listener than I was to 
this simple recital. Every word only added to my excitement of 
mind, and I found myself quivering all over with nervous interest. 

I must see this unfortunate man as soon as possible. If he were 
really Henley, why—but I had not made up my mind what to do if 
my suspicions were verified. 

The kind-hearted Irishman looked at me curiously as these various 
thoughts came and went. 

“© An’ ye think it may be yer friend?” he asked, sympathetically. 

**T hardly dare hope so, and yet it seems highly probable from 
what, you have told me.” 

‘“Thin, I’m sorry for ye,” shaking his head solemnly, ‘for 
you’ll find him in bad shape. _ It’s my opinion that, in tryin’ to get 
out of the place durin’ the fire, he was knocked silly wid a fallin’ 
bame, and that his sinses are.al] mixed up, so’s he don’t know who 
he is or where he came from. I saw the poor cratur the other 
night, and whin I axed him what his name was, he shook his head 
very sad, and put his hand to his forehead like as if he was tryin’ 
to rememrber. I tell ye all this so’s ye won’t be scared when yez see 
him ; for it’s a sad sight to see a foine man lose his name and not 
know whether he’s himself or somebody else.” 

I was not listening now to what he said. I was thinking how the 
Devil was playing into my hands, smoothing the way to my success. 
True, Henley was not dead, but death would be more merciful now 
than life. For all his years he was condemned to grope in the dark, 
blind in the midst of a world of light. 

I felt as I stood there that I was almost guilty of this dreadful 
affliction that had fallen upon him. But soon my own selfish 
thoughts of success rose to the surface. If he were dead as far as 
the world was concerned, so much the better for my hopes, so much 
surer were my chances of success in this desperate game I was play- 
ing. Who could now dispute my right to the name I had assumed, 
or which kad been thrust upon me? 
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Would anyone dare te drive me out of the home that was now so 
dear to me? 

I was safe! safe ! 

These hopes and conjectures came and went in a few seconds, 

«*What you have told me is very interesting,” I said, with recov- 
ered calmness. ‘‘I only hope that the unfortunate man will turn 
out to be the friend I am looking for. May I?” 

«*You may,” he said, frankly, as his grimy fist half closed over 
the five-dollar bill I held towards him. ** If I was loike the workin’ 
min ye see on the theayter stage,” he added, with a grin, ‘*I might 
strike an attitude an’ say: ‘Take back yer gould. The Irish laborer 
will never excipt money he has not airned.’? Now, that may do to 
plaze the gallery b’ys, but it don’t hold good when a man’s flour 
barrel is impty and his old woman’s on the broad of her back wid 
rheumatics. Thank you kindly, sir; and not to be outdone in 
ginerosity, take these tickets for O’Phelan’s raffle, and we'll call it 
shquare,” at the same time thrusting some dirty pasteboards into 
my hands. 

‘Take ’em, sur. The raffle’s for Big Limp, the sailor, who’s 
been tuk down wid brown gaiters, | think they call it, this three 
weeks come Sunday. The raffle comes off at O’Leary’s saloon on 
the corner of Thirty-first Street and Sicond Aveny. Ye sthand a 
chance of winnin’ a billy-goat an’ a pair of brash candleshticks his 
own mither brought from the ould counthry,” with a twinkle of 
humor in his eye. 

inducement is tempting,” I said; ‘however, you had 
better keep the tickets and take my chances in case I am too busy 
to appear. Now, let me know Jerry’s address. I must go over 
there at once. Whether his patient is my friend or not, he shall 
have the best medical advice. In such a case, every moment’s delay 
is precious ; his reason, and even his life, is in danger,” with an appre- 
hensive shudder, as some dark thought coursed through my brain. 

“Well, yez must take the cross-town cars at the T'winty-third 
Street—or you can walk,” as a brilliant after-thought. 

“Yes, yes,” impatiently. 

‘*Get off within a block of the river.” 

“* Yes.” 

** And walk north until ye come—” 

A hand is laid on my arm just then. I turn with an angry 
exclamation and face Sylvia. 

‘*Why, Jack, who would have thought of finding you here ?” 

And for a moment I am staring at that rosy face and those spark- 
ling eyes as if I had never seen them before. 

**T’m afraid I startled you !” 

‘*Ye—es,” as I find my voice at last. “1 have been talking 
about the fire, you know. Rehearsing some of the scenes of that 
terrible night, and I suppose it has put me in a timorous mood.” 
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-* You ought to try and think that it never happened. Don’t 
come here again, will you, Jack ?” and the tone and the expression 
in her eyes send the blood flowing back into my pale cheeks again. 

I look up for the first time since her arrival and see that she is 
not alone. A tall, military man, with a long mustache, is staring 
at the ruins through his glasses in an attitude of listless interest. 

‘“Why, Major, I forgot all about you,” laughs Sylvia, turning 
towards him. 

““Yes, I see you have.” He does not laugh. He scowls as his 
gray eyes run over my person. . 

** Major Carriston,” says Sylvia, ‘‘ this is my cousin Jack. Jack 
Henley,” introducing me. 

** Delighted, I’m sure,” he drawls, holding out three pearl-clad 
fingers ; but he doesn’t look a bit delighted. 

**Who in thunder can this fellow be ?” we are mentally asking 
each other as our glances meet reluctantly. 

With all the charm that Sylvia’s presence holds for me I do 
wish she had come up a little later. I must satisfy myself about 
the lodger at Fogarty’s. My eyes wander about the place, but my 
friend, the Irishman, has disappeared. 

‘*]—I trust we have not interrupted your conversation,” says 
Major Carriston, with a sarcastic smirk not at all to my liking. 

I don’t like his looks at all; this man is going to be a decided 
nuisance. 

**T was only talking about the unfortunate people who were in- 
jured in the fire. There was one case in particular that interested 
me. I think I shall try and do something for him.” 

«Ah! a philanthropist, I see,” with his confounded laugh again. 
** You must show me how to do good among the poor.” 

‘**T am sure he could not teach you to do evil,” said Sylvia, gayly 
placing her arm in mine with a friendly pressure, a familiarity 
which the Major observes and disapproves of with his eyes. 

** Now.” she cries, ‘* we will go home to dinner. I shall walk 
between you two, while you each pour sweet nothings into my shell- 
like ears.” 

So she chattered all the way home; but the Major and I had 
little or nothing to say. I know I made up my mind that I was 
going to hate him with a hard, business-like hate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WAS IT A WARNING ? 


THE shrinking debutante of the season, hesitating on the brink 
of the social pool, could not wear a more troubled mien than the 
one which confronted me in the mirror that evening. 
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I was about to make my first public appearance in a new rdle, 
and I was surprised at my general rickety condition and the ner- 
vousness expressed by my fingers as they fumbled a refractory white 
tie which would not fit in its place. 

I was puzzled to explain my weakness, because I had played much 
more hazardous games in my life than the one I was about to essay ; 
yet here I was all a-tremble like a bread-and-butter cngenuwe at her 
first ball. I had no doubt that I should be able to comport myself 
properly, though it was such a very long time since I had been in 
the company of real ladies and gentlemen. What, then, was the 
reason for this shameful attack of weakness ? 

The Major ? 

Yes, there was no use denying it. His appearance seemed like 
a menace to my hopes. I scented him at once asa rival and an 
enemy, and I knew that it must be a war of cunning against cun- 
ning between us two till the end. 

Yet I had reason to believe that my position was now tolerably 
secure. I had traced, as I believed, the whereabouts of the missing 
man. The anticipated danger that he might plunge in upon me 
at any time was happily averted. He was impotent for the present 
to injure me. I might sleep in peace so far as he was concerned. 

You see, I was figuring positively that the lodger at Fogarty’s 
was John Henley. If I was mistaken in the supposition, then he 
must indeed be dead ; so either view I took of the matter lent an 
added light to my prospects. 

I was secretly afraid of the Major, though loth to confess it, and 
I knew I must call my deepest cunning to the surface in this secret 
war that was about to open between us. 

It was quite evident that he was a suitor for Sylvia’s hand. He 
would be my rival, and would therefore stop at nothing to put me 
hors de combat. He would watch me carefully for a slip, and I 
must keep constantly in mind that his gray eyes were following me 
in everything I did. 

As I surveyed the track along which I was to run for my beauti- 
ful prize I saw that the Major was the most serious hurdle to leap 
in the whole course. 

To-night I felt tired and dispirited, but there was no way for me 
to avoid going down to dinner. Sooner or later I had to make a 
public appearance in my new role, so it might as well come to-night 
as any time. ‘The sooner it was over the better, and the mere easy. 
I should feel in my borrowed plumes. 

I dressed myself very carefully, lingering persistently over an 
obstinate lock of hair which I generally twined with a poetic droop 
in the middle of my forehead. Then I fumed and grew heated over 
a refractory collar-button that seemed to assume the proportions of 
a turnip when I tried to force it through a button-hole. But at 
last, after getting thoroughly warmed up and generally irritated, 
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behold me surveying myself in the long pier-glass, clothed, but not 
altogether in my right mind. 

Not a bad figure this young man presented as I cocked my eye at 
him critically. A good-looking scamp, who would not look out of 
place in any drawing-room, and whom you would not hesitate to 
introduce to your daughter if you were unfamiliar with his past ! 

I think I can say, without egotism, that I looked uncommonly 
well. Enforced abstinence and keeping regular hours had given 
my face an interesting pallor. It seemed to me, also, that since I 
had become a member of this little household I had begun to lose a 
great deal of that devil-may-care manner that had been a distinct 
part of my personality in the days when I[ had been a vagabond. 

I say had been a vagabond, as if I never expected to be a Con- 
tinental tramp again. Well, it gave me pleasure to think that my 
position here was secure. Why borrow trouble of the future? A 
lion-tamer once told me that, if you take a tiger-cub or a baby-lion 
to your home and clip its claws and feed it upon milk or some such 
mild diet, it will develop in time a character as bland and amiable 
as any grimalkin who dozes by the fire. In short, it will live to 
forget that it was ever born a man-eater and a terror. 

Now just such a metamorphosis [ am convinced is quietly going 
on within me. I can feel it ; and I am confident that in time, if 1 
am allowed to linger in this benign atmosphere, I shall develop into 
one of the most docile and lamb-like of human beings. 

Having dusted my nose with a little powder and given my mus- 
tache a coquettish twist I went down-stairs. 

Sylvia was just crossing the hall, and she gave a little cry on 
seeing me. 

**T was just going up after you, Jack,” pinning a clove-pink in 
the button-hole of my coat. ‘* We have rung the bell twice, and 
Aunt Fanny is in a furious rage.” 

*‘T must beg a thousand pardons,” I said, penitently. ‘‘I had 
no idea it was so late.” ’ 

“‘T thought you might have fallen asleep,” leading the way into 
the parlor. ‘* You looked so tired when you went up-stairs.” 

How lovely she was that night! Her dress of dark-green vel- 
vet fitted her supple figure like a glove. Her face and bosom rose 
from this sheath of green like a tea-rose from its leaves. 

Never had she appeared to me so beautifal. What an enchantress 
this soft, white little woman was! The maddest, gladdest thoughts 
went dancing through my brain whenever I met her face to face. 
Already I was under the speli, too feeble to resist it even if I had 
cared. 

And yet, as I entered the brilliant dining-room and the murmur 
of voices struck my ear, and I smelt the perfume of flowers and 
incense of good things, I was thinking of the dingy tenement where 
the real Henley was probably eating his meal at this moment. And 
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I saw a poor, witless creature mumbling his food in a gray corner, 
with dull, lustreless eyes bent on space, and a quivering and feeble 
mouth, A darkened mind groping vainly for the light. 

I sat down among the fairy lamps, the cut glass, and the silver plate 
with half a sigh as this picture irrepressibly rose before me. Why 
did such melancholy thoughts intrude themselves at such a time as 
this, when I wanted to appear gay and witty and at my ease ? 
There were only two guests besides the Major at the table. One was 
a short, stooping individual with beetling brows and a mop of tousled 
gray hair that hung over his eyes in a frizzy bang like a Yorkshire 
terrier’s. With him was his overdressed wife, whose brilliant red 
dress gave her the appearance of a gorgeous lobster. She was a 
lady of impressive manner, and spoke with tragic emphasis even 
when asking for a second helping of soup. Later I was introduced 
to this peculiar pair—Mr. Edgar Rossiter, a popular realistic novel- 
ist, and his wife, an ex-leading lady at one of the city theatres. 

I looked them over furtively after the introduction, and felt satis- 
fied that I need fear no foes in that quarter. They were too much 
interested in themselves to bother about anybody else. I had never 
read any of his books, and I had never seen the wife act, but I pre- 
tended to be thoroughly familiar with their names and reputations. 

The lady was of a reminiscent turn of mind. She always pre- 
faced her remarks with ‘* When I was playing with Booth” some- 
where, or ‘* The season I was with McCullough,” with an emphatic 
jab in the pickle dish. 

Even such an unsuggestive object as a pot of Boston beans would 
resurrect a buried memory, and she would forthwith launch out in 
a flood of reminiscences and stage stories. 

The husband also dealt largely in reminiscences when not en- 
gaged in talking about himself or his work. The dining-room in 
which we sat reminded him of the hall in his latest story, ‘“A Sweet 
Sinner ;” and he assured me that I was the image of the hero in “A 
Daughter of Dreams.” The last information was conveyed with as 
much gusto as if he were presenting me with a patent of nobility. 

‘* Mr. Rossiter,” said Aunt Fanny, afte: I had been seated some 
moments, ‘‘ you ought to be able to get the materials for a story 
out of my nephew. Ie has been a sad rover for the past five years, 
and must have had no end of exciting adventures.” 

I looked up just then, and saw that Major Carriston was eying 
me curiously. I wish I knew what he is thinking about. Does he 
fancy that he has met me before somewhere ? 

‘*My dear madam,” said the novelist, ‘‘I am afraid Mr. Hen- 
ley’s adventures, however exciting, would not inspire me with a 
plot. We realists, that is of the American school, try to Jive our 
plots or get the material at first hand. If I want to describe a 
house in my story, I go wandering about the country until I find 
one suited to the requirements of the plot. Then I sit down and 
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sketch it out in detail, from the swallows in the eaves to the smell 
of the drains. Why, I sat all night on a cellar door in a driving 
rain, so as to be able to fitly describe the emotions of Roscommon 
Twiddlesex waiting for his wife’s lover in ‘ Passion’s Prey.’ If 
I have to describe sewers I sacrifice myself to the cause of art by 
going through them in order to perfectly reproduce the sensations 
and even smells of such places.” 

**T should think, Mr. Rossiter, you would suffer a good deal from 
malaria,” Sylvia put in, with a malicious little laugh, as she gave 
me a familiar nudge. 

Aunt Fanny frowned, and Mrs. Rossiter started as if somebody 
had uttered a profanity. 

*T suppose, Mr. Rossiter,” said the old lady, ‘‘that your pas- 
sionate scenes are not all the result of personal experience.” 

*‘Naturally not. I am afraid,” with a faint smile, ** that my wife 
would offer some insuperable objections if I was to go in search of 
some of the adventures described in my books. She gives me in- 
valuable aid herself, though, in posing as the heroine. That is where 
her dramatic ability comes in so valuable. The most important 
feature, however, in a realistic romance is to create the atmosphere 
and vitalize the accessories and mise-en-scéne. Inanimate objects 
are quite as important in the parts they play on our realistic stage 
as animate. The arm-chair or /éte-@-¢é/e in a boudoir are no less im- 
portant than the people who occupy them. ‘The frill on a pillow- 
sham can arouse as many glowing thoughts as the fair head that 
rests upon the pillow. When you describe a chair, for instance, it 
must be different from any other chair. You can convey the idea 
from your description just what kind of a woman it belongs to, 
whether she is young or old, homely or fair, and whether she wears 
open-work stockings. You can give such an air of abandon to the 
details of the legs of that chair that the male reader will be as much 
interested as if you were describing a ballet-girl.” 

«© You are very frank in exposing the tricks of your trade,” put 
in the Major, addressing apparently a piece of fish on the end of his 
fork. ‘It is my opinion that realism in fiction is being pushed too 
far. I remember, when I was in Paris last summer, hearing of a 

oor devil of an author who died in attempting to bea realist. He 

ad never been able to get his books on the market, so he thought 
it would be a brilliant idea to hang himself. He expected to be cut 
down by his friends in time, of course, and proposed to write up his 
experience while dangling in mid-air. Well, the friends went off 
and got tight. They were acouple of students, and forgot all about 
the poor devil on the end of the line. When he was finally cut 
down it was too late to write anything.” 

“It is so hard to attract attention now in the literary world,” 
said Mr. Rossiter, ‘that new authors will resort to any trick to 
gain the public ear. Just take the case of Townley Fessenden. 
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He used to write absurd stories of low life where everybody talked 
blank verse, and the heroine generally died in the spring with a 
bunch of violets at her breast. That man knew he would never 
make a name writing that sort of stuff, so what does he do but go 
and marry the material for a novel.” 

“‘Married the material ?’ asked Aunt Fanny, looking around 
the table blankly. 

«*'That’s what I said; and never did a man pursue a stormier path 
to fame. You may have heard of Mrs. Jossamy, a widow who once 
gave select receptions to patent-medicine poets and contributors to 


-the chambermaid weeklies. She had the reputation of being a per- 


fect ogress ; was married several times, and got rid of the husbands 
with suspicious expedition after the briefest of honeymoons. Fes- 
senden saw her; she was not bad-looking ; saw in her also the ma- 
terial of a great realistic novel ; and married her.” 

Mr. Rossiter paused and drew a long breath. 

“* Every time after that, when she smote him with a slipper, or 
went into hysterics, or indulged in other diversions of the kind, he 
wrote a graphic description of the incident in his note-book. He 
lived with her a year. A marvel it was that he lived that twelve- 
month through at all; but he hungered for fame, and he would have 
celebrity even if he was hustled into it with the slap of his wife’s 
resounding palm. ‘l'hat year must have seemed like a century of 

urgatory to the poor man. And yet there was a compensation for 
his woes in the note-book crowded with the richest material for a 
realistic romance of a quality no one could dispute. There was no 
difficulty, of course, in getting a divorce, for there was the note- 
book to give silent testimony to the widow’s might. When he was 
free he drew upon the matrimonial journal for the facts of a story, 
and the result was ‘‘A Marriage Venture,” now in its thirtieth edi- 
tion. It made him famous at once. Ah!” shaking his head, ‘the 
way that man can describe a slipper striking bare skin is superb ; 
you can almost feel it yourself—you really can !” 

There was some laughter over this which seemed to irritate Mr. 
Rossiter. He looked upon us evidently as persons who had no 
reverence for realistic art. 

“Come now, Cousin Jack,” cried Sylvia, gayly, ‘‘you are the 
most adventurous spirit of the party. Thrill us with some startling 
story of adventure. Are you going to let these stay-at-homes bear 
away all the honors of the occasion ? Tell me something romantic 
about the bushwhackers.” 

‘Or the Greeks,” said the Major, quietly transfixing me witha 
direct glance that startled me strangely. 

I stammered, because I knew he was staring at me. What could 
he mean by that allusion to card-sharpers ? 

“‘There is nothing very romantic or poetic about my only en- 
counter with a bushwhacker,” I hasten to say. ‘*The one it was 
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my misfortune to meet was dirty and profane, and knocked me off 
my horse because I had nothing to give him but a bad sovereign 
and a railroad pass of the year before. No material in that inci- 
dent for a story, Mr. Rossiter.” 

“Tf I had been there myself,” said the novelist, ‘‘I should have 
got the material for several novels out of him. He would have 
been the most robbed of the two, I assure you. I never lose a 
chance to turn such an incident to account,” wagging his head. 
‘*T bought a haunted house once, when I was engaged in writing 
a spiritualistic story, but I caught more colds prowling around the 
damp halls at midnight than I did ghosts. As for burglars, I gen- 
erally get more out of them than they do out of me. They find a 
few plated spoons, and I interview them and get the nucleus of 
such a story as ‘The Midnight Mystery’ or ‘ The Cat’s-eye Ring.’ I 
suppose you have read them.” 

I nodded in a non-committal way which he might interpret as he 
pleased. 

** Both of those stories were taken from life. It is the only way 
to write a real book. Why, just to give you an inkling of my 
methods, I assure you that when I was getting up ‘A Modern Lo- 
thario’ I used to climb up a ladder into Mrs. R.’s boudoir, just to 
appreciate the emotion of such an adventure.” 

**T should think the emotion would have been far from pleasant 
if some one had happened to be passing and filled your illustrious 
person with buckshot,” said Sylvia, roguishly. 

“*Oh! one must expect to suffer a little in the cause of art,” 
said the novelist, loftily. ‘‘ Think what a realistic effect the esca- 
pade had on paper. | never met anyone yet who did not say it 
gave them a guilty tremor to read the narration of that midnight 
exploit. That’s what the reading public want nowadays,—that is, 
in America,—a distinct shock, pleasant or unpleasant. They would 
just as soon be disgusted as delighted, and if a writer can blend 
the two his fortune is made.” 

**T should think you would find more material for your stories— 
ah—in Europe,” drawled Major Carriston, keeping his eyes more 
on me, I thought, than on Rossiter. ‘* America is too new to have 
the proper atmosphere for novel-writing.” 

«Jt is improving every year, Major. You can find in the lower 
part of the city more races than in Cairo. As you say, the atmos- 
phere is too new to generate a great literature, but we shall get 
that in time. I am doing a great deal myself. We shall see,” 
bowing his head modestly. ‘Give us time. I might find a better 
field for literary endeavor in the Old World, but it takes a long time 
to convince people that 1 modern novelist knows more of his art 
than a Balzac, and in the meantime I should starve.” 

‘** Hunger is a great incentive for work, Mr. Rossiter,” put in 
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Sylvia. ‘Think how many men have starved themselves into 
immortality.” 

‘« Immortality is a mystery that no one can grasp or understand. 
I prefer to write for the present rather than for the unborn gen- 
erations to come. If, as some scientists say, the world is intellec- 
tually degenerating, there will come an era of idiocy. The penny 
dreadfuls of this century may become the classics of the next. To 
write for immortality in this age is to attempt to forecast the tastes 
of the future, and that is beyond anyone’s power. That’s where 
the dingy Grub Street hacks had the best of us latter-day literarians. 
They were not hampered with silly prejudices and the scruples of 
mercenary publishers. Society is pretty much the same at heart 
to-day as when ‘Tom Jones’ was written, only it has learned better 
how to dissemble.” 

** Now, Mr. Rossiter, you are getting ready to abuse the age,” said 
Aunt Fanny, shaking a warning finger. ‘‘ Be careful, sir.” 

**My dear madam, the age is all right. Iam to blame for havy- 
ing been born in it with an eighteenth-century brain.” 

“‘T should think you would find it fossilized by this time.” 
Sylvia smiled maliciously. She turned to me with a look of half- 
anxious inquiry on her face. 

‘© You look pale and tired, Jack. Perhaps this dinner has been 
too much of a tax on your strength.” 

‘* Tt will soon be over,” I said, as the coffee was brought on. “I 
think, after all, it has cheered me up to hear the others talk, though 
I am not much in the mood to be entertaining myself.” 

I should like to shine, if it be only to show the Major that I am 
not an utter idiot ; but my head aches terribly, and my ideas seem 
to be in an inextricable tangle. 

I feel his eyes are upon me even at that moment. Strange that 
they should give me such a qualm of fear! It is because I am 
treading on strange ground, I suppose, that makes me suspect 
everyone. 

«Your ring, Mr. Henley—” 

I feel myself flushing, and hastily move my hand out of sight. I 
had forgotten all about that ring. I ought to have thrown it away 
or buried it out of sight. It links me to the past I want to forget. 
This momentary embarrassment does not escape those sharp gray 
eyes of his as he continues : 

** You will excuse me, Mr. Henley, for referring to your ring, 
but that strange setting of silver filigree reminded me of a little 
incident that transpired while I was in Vienna. It is a story that 
cost me five thousand francs, so it ought to be good.” 

«© T would write you one for less money,” murmured the novelist, 
in an absent-minded way. 

*¢ Well, this was an adventure I did not seek—um! ah! I don’t 
think I should care to repeat it either, don’t you know.” 
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** Do tell us,” piped Sylvia. 

** Do,” returned Mr, Rossiter, pricking up his ears, while his eyes 
assumed a business-like glitter. ** But I warn you beforehand that 
I shall steal it for a book if it is at all novei and dramatic.” 

** Welcome, i’m sure—but it’s only an incident. I made the ac- 
quaintance at the hotel of a Russian prince, Sergius Rouloff he 
called himself. though I believe the beggar had no right to either 
name or title. Very pleasant scamp he proved to be: a cool hand 
at cards, could pink the ace at twenty paces every time with a duel- 
ling pistol, rode like a centaur, and danced like the devil in a dress 
suit. He knew the best wines, the best restaurants, and where a 
pleasant evening could best be spent. We used to play cards togeth- 
er in the hotel. I generally won. One night we visited a proprie- 
tary club. I had dined rather—ah—heavily, and was in a genial 
mood towards the world and everybody in it. Was introduced to 
some friends of his there, all men with high-sounding titles. We 
sat down to play a game of American poker.” 

Instead of sipping my coffee, [ lifted it to my lips. My hand 
was trembling violently. The Major’s eyes seemed to be boring 
their way through me like gimlets. He continued in the same 
passionless voice : 

‘The Prince did not play, but sat by my side where he could see 
my hand. During the game heady wines and liqueurs were freely 
circulated. As the evening advanced I lost heavily. The Prince 
suggested, sympathetically, that I might stop whenever I wanted to, 
but I was in a stubborn mood and resolved to sit there and retrieve 
my fortune if it took a week. I might have played myself into the 
workhouse if my eyes had not been opened.” 

** Ah, now we shall have it !” exclaimed Rossiter, as he rose like 
a gudgeon to swallow the situation of the story. 

**T noticed that the Prince kept one hand carelessly on the table. 
I was reminded, seeing Mr. Henley’s ring, of the incident, because 
the Prince wore one just like it. The flashing of this ring attracted 
me and drew my attention to the hand resting carelessly by my 
side. I noticed that the Prince often moved his tingers, particu- 
larly after looking at my hand. Observing him closely, I saw he 
was telegraphing to a confederate.” 

** And then—and then?” whisyered Mr. Rossiter, tragically. 

“*T rose to my feet. ‘ Voleur!/ I cried, flinging the cards in his 
face ; and in the confusion I ran from the place into the night.” 

Everyone present started. 

The cup had fallen from my hand and shattered noisily on the 
table. 

Everyone was looking at me wonderingly, amazed. The room 
was a revolving wheel of color. Where was all the coolness that 
had carried me through so many hazardous adventures ? I was not 
strong, and the story had unnerved me, For I had been there that 
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night. I was the lieutenant of the Prince, or, rather, the blackleg 
who had swindled him. It was the same rmg now glistening on 
my finger. Carriston must have recognized me. This was a warn- 
ing, the first gun from the enemy—a hint that I must leave the 
house or I should be exposed. ‘These and a thousand other 
thoughts flashed through my brain as the room swayed before my 
fainting vision. 

“Ah, Jack, you are ill,” cried Sylvia, almost with tears in her 
voice, ‘The sweet sound rallied me at once.“ Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 

**T am like a skeleton at the feast,” I said, with a nervous laugh, 
ws they all pressed around me with words of sympathy. “I think 
I had better go to my room, for a while at least.” 

I felt angry to break down before such an audience ; it seemed 
so childish : but then that cursed story had set my brain w hirling, 

**Major Carriston, will you give my nephew your arm? ” said 
Aunt Fanny. “This is his first day out after a long illness, and he 
has overtaxed his strength.” 

** Delighted, I’m sure,” returned the Major, offering his arm as 
gallantly as if he were about to escort a pretty woman to her carriage. 

My hand trembled as it touched his coat. I wonder if he noticed 
it. I could have banged my head against the door from sheer 
vexation ; I was making such a fool of myself. 

*T shall not let you out again very soon,” said Aunt Fanny, 
shaking a warning finger at me as, half supported by Sylvia and the 
Major, I moved towards the door. 

Iwas not much of a burden on the Major as we made our way 
up-stairs. I kept my eyes averted lest he should read my story in 
my face, though half-believing he had guessed it already. 

They ‘left me at the door of my bedroom with many expressions 
of sympathy and solicitude. [| felt much more courageous now 
that I was in the sanctity of my own chamber, where I held secret 
interviews with my old self when alone. So I convinced them that 
the faintness had all passed away, and apologized for giving them 
so much trouble. 

As the Major and Sylvia passed down the staizs I heard her say : 

‘* How strange that he should have been overcome while you were 
telling that stor y 1” 

* Yes,” rejoined Carriston, with his lazy drawl, ‘‘ it seemed rather 
peculiar coimcidence.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FOURTH STORY BACK. 


A GRAY court, a broken fountain, a red-haired woman knittin 

on a red stocking in the sun. Such are my first impressions as 
ass from the noisy street into the malodorous shadows of Crimmin’s 

Half timidly I glance up at the windows on either side of the 
way, as if I expected to catch a glimpse of a vacant face, dull eyes, 
and trembling mouth outlined against some grimy pane—the face 
of the man I am looking for—John Henley! At least I can do 
something to help him, though I do not reinstate him in his right- 
ful place. If it is possible to make his life comfortable, no expense 
shall be spared, and the poor people who have taken him in shall 
be amply rewarded. 

Of course, I argue to myself, if his case is hopeless, if he can 
never have his reason restored, why should I take the trouble to tell 
Sylvia or Aunt Fanny about him at all? It will save them a great 
deal of unpleasantness if I keep the secret. ‘To delude their kind 
hearts would be certainly more merciful, in the present instance, 
than to tell the truth. How much better to cherish the delusion 
than be burdened with a helpless reality ! 

The Fogarty family are evidently well known in Crimmin’s Rents, 
for the lady knitting the red stocking pulls herself together at the 
sound of the name and offers to direct me how to find their apart- 
ments. She leads the way into a foul-smelling hall, keeping up a 
rattling accompaniment of remarks regarding her trouble with her 
neighbors, as | plod on over the greasy boards in her wake. 

Every door we pass arouses some ireful reminiscence. Accord- 
ing to my cicerone there are a great variety of infamous characters in 
the house, and a certain Mrs. Ginger, m particular, appears fre- 
quently in her conversation, whom she avers that she will some day 
of her heart. 

I am glad to cross her dubious palm with silver and make my 
escape up the stairs in the direction of Mr. Fogarty’s apartments. 
Knocking at the door, a shrill Irish voice bids me 

“Come in !” 

Idoso. Mr. Fogarty, muffled ina blanket, is propped up in a 
chair by the fire, smoking a blackened clay pipe. Two children 
whose sex I cannot determine are rolling around about his feet. 

He springs up on secing me and limps over to a chair, which he 
dusts off carefully with a bandanna handkerchief which he has 
removed from his throat. 

Have a seat”’—pushing it towards me. new collector, I 
suppose?” with a dubious look of inquiry, stroking his chin 
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whiskers thoughtfully. ‘* Ah, sur, I’m afraid ye’ve come a little 
too soon for me to be glad to see you. The fire, ye see, throwed ime 
out of a job, and havin’ this accident,” illustrating his remarks with 
a limp, ‘* it’s the divil’s own time I’ve had gettin’ a sup of anything 
to ate for meself and the childers.” 

*“But I’m not the collector,” I hastened to add. 

“Naw?” taking his pipe out of his mouth slowly and eying me 
over doubtfully. ‘* Mebbe a parson, then?” 

I almost burst out laughing. I must be certainly improving in 
appearance to be taken for a clergyman. 

** No indeed, Mr. Fogarty, [am neither, and you need have no 
fear about your rent ; it will be forthcoming.’ 

“Eh, what’s that 2” as if he did not quite understand me. 

“*T say your rent will be all right. Vl pay it myself. First an- 
swer a few questions as quickly as you can. You rescued a young 
man from the burning of the Carlton House.” 

“Ne, 

What’s that?” 

**T didn’t reshcue him. He was already resheued when I found 
him.” 

! Tam relieved !” 

“You see, sur, I found him wanderin’ about the ruins on the 
mornin’ after the foire. All the others was tuk away, but somehow 
they come to forget him. Anyway, he couldn’t shpake his own 
name, and seemed daft and foolish like ; so, as no one interferes, I 
just up and brought him here, d’ye moind? And me and me old 
woman—she’s out workin” the day for a lady—we have took quite 
a likin’ for the poor thing, though all he does from mornin’ until 
night is sittin’ in the sun playin’ ‘and singin’ to himself.” 

** Mr. Fogarty,” I cried, ‘ you are an angel !” 

“What's that 2” starting up as if I had c: called him a disagreeable 
name. 

**T repeat, you are an angel. You have gone out of your way to 
be kind to a helpless stranger, a burden that few people would have 
readily assumed.” I was in such a glow of enthusiasm, you might 
have imagined I had helped Mr. Fogarty in his benevolent work. 

“Now what a fuss about a little thing,” protested the Fogarty, 
stroking the paint-brush on the end of his chin caressingly. ** W hy, 
I'd do the same for a tr: amp cat in an ash-barrel, ‘lone a human 
bein’. It’s my opinion,’ ” puffing thoughtfully on ‘his pipe, ** that 
the poor man got hit wid a fallin’ timber that knocked him silly, so’s 
he cudn’t remember his own name nor nothin’ at all at all. Well, I 
knowed if I didn’t take him in, they’d haul him off to the hospital 
where thim doctors would have a high old time experimentin’ wid 
such a curiosity. I had a brother once that got struck by a train 
one mornin’ as he was rollin’ home wid his shkin full o’ mountain 
jew. It was his head was bad, like the poor gintleman yonder,” 
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pointing with his pipe. ‘‘ Well, when thim doctors got trew wid him, 
I tink dey must have put his brain again in his head upside down 
for from that day he always talked backward, and his thinker was 
that mixed up it tuk us a long whoile to get the way of it. When 
he asked for a chew of tobacco, he meant a hair-cut, and whin he said 
it was going to rain, he wanted a glass of whiskey, d’ye moind ? 
Ah, it tuk us a long, long time to git onto the change in his cranium, 
Out o’ that, ye divil !” to a tow-headed child who had stolen up while 
he was talking, and taken a secret pull at the pipe resting on the 
arm of the chair. 

‘Ah, he’s his father’s own b’y,” said Mr. Fogarty, running his 
fingers through the jute patch that crowned the young one’s mottled 
face. “I was just such a howly terrer meself when I was Dinnis’s 
age.” Then reflectively, ‘‘ Would you like to see the poor gintle- 
man?” at the same time filling his pipe. ‘* He’s very quiet, but 
he’s not mortal fond of strangers. He shlapes most of the time 
when not fiddlin’.” 

** Fiddling ?” I ask. 

“Yes, he’s got hold of my old man’s violin, and is that fond of 
it that I haven’t had the heart to take it away from him since.” 

‘*Is there any way I could see him without being seen ?” I ask, 
in a half-ashamed sort of way. I felt as if I could not face the poor 
man. It would-be like bringing a murderer in the presence of his 
victim. 

**Oh, that’s aisy to manage,” said Mr. Fogarty with alacrity. 
It’s the next room but wan. Ye can take a chair, get up on it, and 
look over the skylight, d’ye moind ? Hear that !” as the soft sound 
of a violin was heard from without. ‘* He’s playin’ agin. Always 
sad as the wailin’ of a banshee. It gives me the creeps sometimes 
to hear him.” 

And there was a world of sorrow in the strains of the violin as 
the music rose and fell and died away in faint echoes down the cor- 
ridor. A sobbing in the strings, like the moaning of some one in 
pain, the wail of a lost soul groping in the night. 

** Ye may well look sad,” said Mr. Fogarty, noticing how serious 
my face had become; ‘* but do you know, sir, I think the poor crater 
is tryin’ to tell me his story through the violin? He’s daft himself, 
so he puts his soul in the strings so they should shpake for him.” 

Guided by the plaintive voice of the violin, I made my way along 
the deserted passage, carrying in one hand the stool Mr. Fogarty 
had kindly loaned me. 

I was trembling all ever with excitement—just why, I could not 
tell. What I was about to see could not be so horrible. Only at 
the worst a vacant face, a crouching figure, and two lustreless eyes. 

It was some time after I had reached a position where I could 
look into the room that the occupant could be defined in the uncer- 
tain light. Something was moving about in one corner, swaying 
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to and fro as the strains of the violin rose and fell. By-and-by this 
pe lurched toward the window and stood in the light, playing 
sad melody that was like the wailing of the wind. 

Was this old man in the tattered dressing-gown indeed Jack 
Henley? Had it not been for the violin I might have fancied that I 
had made a mistake, and that I was looking in upon another room. 
There could scarcely have been more than a year’s difference in our 
ages, and, having led a wild life myself, I might easily have been 
taken for ‘thirty- four. But the man before me looked fully sixty. 

His sufferings on that terrible night of the fire must have been 
beyond imagining, for his curling hair had turned almost white. 
I contd not get any definite idea of his face, because it was nti 
with a stubbly beard. is features were regular and his mouth we 
not feeble, like an imbecile’s. It was only when he turned his eyes 
toward the light that I could see they were cold, as if cut out of 
lapis lazuli. 

Now and then, as he played on the violin, he sang over and over 
again these melancholy words : 


«Art thou lonely in thy tomb? 
Art thou cold in such a gloom? 
Rouse thee, then, and make me room. 
Miserere Domine.” 


The place gloomy as a grave, the vague gray light that fell upon 
the singer gave a spectr: al shade to the picture, and I could not re- 
press a shudder. In the next moment he had left his dirge-like 
song far behind and was humming a blithe air from a comic opera. 
His face was smiling now as he swayed to and fro to the rapid music. 
Yet the sight was so incongruous of this poor, witless creature 
being gay at all, that I thought the sad song was more in keeping 
with the place. 

As he swayed to and fro in the light from the grimy window I 
called him by name. 

‘* Henley, Jack Henley,” | said, softly and yet distinctly. But he 
did not start, though I know he must have heard me perfectly. He 
paused for a moment in his playing, and looked around the room 
with an attentive air. He evidently did not recognize the sound of 
his own name, for his eyes showed no flash of intelligence. As | 
did not speak again, he took up the violin and resumed singing the 
dreadful dirge. 

I turned sadly away toward Mr. Forgarty’s room, I felt the 
weight of a great quilt on my mind, thinking of this poor, misera- 
ble creature playing there in the twilight alone. 

“*Mr. Fogarty,” I said, when I had resumed my seat by the fire, 
“IT am not even a friend of this poor fellow. I never saw him 
before until to-day, but I am interested in his case, and I propose 
to do all I can for him.” 
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Mr. Fogarty nodded and sucked noisily at his clay pipe. 

‘‘T was in that fire myself,” I resumed, *‘and I cannot think 
without a shudder that | might even now be in his place if I had 
not been so miraculously saved. I think I can best show my grati- 
tude for preservation by doing what I can for—what do you call 
him ?” 

“* Well,” said Mr. Fogarty, ‘‘I call him Heywood.” 

My own name! 

‘You see,” he added, ‘they found the hotel register some days 
after the fire, and on it was the name of a party called Heywood 
who didn’t turn up at all at all, so I give it to him yonder,” waving 
his pipe in the direction of the violin player. 

Here was a strange coincidence. We had both changed our iden- 
tity. If Major Carriston were to pry into my secret now he would 
be completely mystified. My position was growing more and more 
secure. 

«* And does he understand you when you call him by name ?” 

“‘ Well, at first the poor thing looked as if he’d never heard the 
name of Heywood before, but now he seems to understand well 
enough.” 

«And are there any signs of his intelligence returning ?” 

“Oh; he has flashes when he talks as good as anybody, but of 
what’s past he don’t remember nothin’. I’ve tried him again and 
again, but he only shakes his head and puts his two fists to his fore- 
head like as if his brain had turned to stirabout.” 

**Now, Mr. Fogarty,” I asked, ‘* would you feel insulted if I 
were to offer you a little money for the trouble you have taken for 
this poor man ?” It was Henley’s money I was offering, so I could 
not believe I was doing wrong in providing for his comfort. 

Mr.—Mr.—” began Mr. Fogarty— 

“* Henley,” I said. 

«Well, Mr. Henley, I didn’t expect this, but I won’t say but what 
it comes in handy, bein’s as I’ve lost me job as watchman at the 
hotel, and me old woman has the rumaticks that bad she can’t go 
out much. So I'll take it [it was a twenty dollar bill], and thank 
you kindly for the same,” stowing it away in a jar on the mantel- 

iece. 

, *‘Does there seem to be any hope that Heywood will recover ?” 
starting at the sound of my own name. ‘* You have had a 
doctor ?” 

«We have that, sur, but he always shakes his head after looking 
at the poor crater. He says he thinks that perhaps there’s some 
piece of the skull pressia’ down on his brain, and that some of them 
great doctors might be able to do something, but it’s beyond him. 
I think he said they might tin-pan him. Now, phwat the divil did 
he mane by that ?” shaking his puzzled head dubiously. 

**He probably spoke of the trepanning process. The skull is 
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perforated and a piece taken out to relieve the pressure on the 
brain.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! Cut a chunk out of his head, is it ? 
Bore a hole in the top of him, is it? Well, what next ?” holding 
up his hands. 

‘It is a very delicate operation. Did the doctor think of per- 
forming it ?” 

“Oh dear, no! he said he couldn’t. It was out of his line, which 
is just dosing people; but he said there was them as could do the 
job, though there didn’t seem much use of tryin’ it in this case.” 

‘The shadows were gathering in the room. Mr. Fogarty got up 
and lit a kerosene lamp and stirred the fire. 

“Ivll be time to be givin’ the poor chap his medicine purty 
soon,” he said, nodding. towards the clock. ‘*I give him a big 
shpoonful every two hours,’ ” taking up a bottle of some red liquid 
and shaking it up in front of hiseyes. ‘* It’s a caution what nashty 
things them doctors do fix up for a man when he can’t help him- 
self. But this must be mortal good, for it smells enough to knock 
ye down,” making a wry face as he brought the bottle up to his nose. 
** My, but that’s awful to put in yer stummick !” 

** How do you manage to give it to him in the night ?” I asked. 

‘© Oh, I luk after that meself. You see, I’ve been a night watch- 
man for these ten years back, an’ I can’t get out of me old habits 
of roamin’ around at night. Me old woman looks after him durin’ 
the day, and I takes me turn from six to six in the mornin’, When 
she goes out washin’ I have to get my sleep when I can, as I did 
to-day. Between the two of us the poor thing gets his shtuff reg- 
lar.” 

«And what would the result be if you failed to give him his 
medicine at the proper time?” I asked, with an awakened interest. 

‘* Well, he gets worse at night and the medicine quiets him. If 
we can keep him down for a few weeks, now, the doctor says he may 
in time get to know something again, If he were to lose his medi- 
cine all night and get roarin’ aroun’, why sure there would be no 
hope of his ever findin’ his thoughts again. His brain would never 
recover.’ 

“Never recover! never recover!” The words rang through my 
brain with endless reiteration. 

**T’m sorry I have no refreshments to offer ye,” said Mr. Fogarty, 
looking hard at his youngest born as if in doubt whether to offer it 
to me grilled or on toast. 

“*T might send Dinnis out with the growler if yez could fancy a 
glass of ale.” 

** Don’t put yourself to any trouble on my account, Mr. Fogarty, 
I beg.” 

es ‘Oh, it’s no trouble.” 

«* But I am not thirsty.” 
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**Well, [ll get some, anyway, for I’m mortal dry myself; and then, 
you see, it’s comfortin’ for me to have a sup around when I’m doin’ 
night work. Helps me keep awake. Here, Dinnis,” to the boy, 
**get me a quart of new and old mixed, and don’t be whiskin’ the 
froth off on the way home or [il skin ye.’ 

Bis ** growler,” a huge stone pitcher, almost as large as the boy, 

vas dragged out of a corner, and Dinnis was dismissed with a part- 
ing admonition to ** kape his nose out 0’ the foam and tell Grogan 
to § give good measure, because it’s for a sick man.” 

* How is it,” I asked, after the child had gone away, ‘* that no 
inquiries have been made about this Heywood by his friends? Have 

ou arranged it so that he can be found if anyone comes in search of 

**Oh, yes, sur. They know at police headquarters that I have 
him here. Me ould woman has been down there several toimes, but 
you're the only one that’s inquired about him yet. I’m afraid he’s 
a stranger in these parts. Well, it’s small matter if he’s not called for, 
because we like him. When I bring him his medicine, or his bit of 
tay and mate, he don’t say anything at all wid his mouth, but he 
shpakes like a born oraytor wid his eyes, as if he’d like to thank me 
but couldn't.” 

Mr. Fogarty looked sympathetically in the fire, and I felt a 
twinge of shame when I thought of my own cowardly part in this 
strange drama. I did feel a decent desire, however, at that moment 
to arrange for the comfort of poor Henley. Give me credit for 
that ! 

** You have been so good to this waif, Mr. Fogarty, that I don’t 
think he could be placed in better hands. I will feel very much 
indebted to you if you will do all you can for his comfort. The 
case is so peculiar, and Iam so grateful for my own life being saved, 
that I want to make a handsome allowance every week for this vie- 
tim of the fire ;” and I mentioned a sum that set Mr. F ogarty’s eyes 
dancing with w ronder. I could afford to be generous, since it was 
Henley’s own money I was spending, 

“Ah, it’s kind of ye, sur,” said the good-hearted Irishman, 
grasping my hand warmly in his, while a tear glistened in his eye. 
**Ye see we've tried to do what we could for the poor thing, 
but he’s a gintleman, an’ used to comforts which takes more money 
than we have handy. ‘The Lord reward you, sur, for your goodness 

to a stranger.” 

Then I was aware that the blood in my face was becoming ab- 
normally warm, and I coughed drily and turned away my heed lest 
he should see the shame in my eyes. I felt that he must sce that I 
was an imposter if he looked me full in the face. But he had 
turned to the fire again, his features wreathed in a glow of kindly 
thoughts, and when he looked at me it was with a half reverent 
expression, as if he were addressing an ange! fresh from the clouds, 
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Presently the door opened, and the shock-headed little boy en- 
tered, staggering under the weight of the pitcher, now crowned with 
a wreath of snowy foam. 

* Ah?” said Mr. Fogarty, sitting back in his chair and smacking 
his lips, ‘‘there’s the stuff. Dinnis, go get the fancy moog for the 
gintleman.” 

“Thank you,” I said, looking at my watch, ‘‘I must be going 
presently ; and besides, the doctor has ordered me net to take any 
stimulants for awhile.” 

**Well, ’'m sorry yez can’t join me.” He drank, however, with 
as much relish as if he had company. He had just laid down his 
glass when the clock struck six. 

«Time for me to visit my hospital,” he said, wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand. ‘* Do you care to see him before you 
go? [ll give him his medicine now.” 

* You will find me in here when you come back. There was 
something else I wanted to speak to you about.” 

* All right, I won’t be long. Dinnis, fetch the lantern. I don’t 
want to break any more legs this year.” 

And with the bottle of red medicine under his arm he stumped 
out on his improvised crutch, while the little boy shuffled on ahead 
with the light. 

After this strange couple had disappeared I went over to the 
window and looked down into the court. The red-haired woman 
had disappeared, and in her place some ragged boys were howling 
around a burning tar barrel they had dragged in from the street. 
In the doorway of the opposite tenement a young man was idling, 
smoking lazily on a cigarette stuck in the corner of his mouth. 

He wore a velvet coat and plaid trousers, and a rakish-looking 
hat was cocked over his right ear. 

*'That’s what you were and that’s what you must return to,” 
I said, addressing myself. And indeed there was much about this 
good-looking loafer that reminded me of my old vagabondage. And 
as I stood there I recalled the Irishman’s words: that if Henley 
were left alone all night without the sedative he would never recover 
his mind again. “ Never again !” 

How the future unfolded itself before me as I repeated over and 
over those simple words, ** Never again!” JT need never again go 
back to the old wild life—never again be an outcast and a wan- 
derer, straying here and there like a strange dog without a home. I 
should marry Sylvia and we could go away to some quiet place where | 
was not known and I should taste for the first time the joys of living. 

The dangers that menaced such a scheme were few. Major Car- 
riston was suspicious, but I was confident that I had a stronger hold 
of the hearts of Aunt Fanny and Sylvia than he, and in time I could 
rid our little circle of his presence forever. As for Henley,—the 
real Henley,—I could send him away into the country with Mr, Fo- 
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_garty, where he would bo out of the way in case any signs of return- 


ing reason showed themselves. As I turned away from the window 
the white top of a bottle protruding from my coat pocket caught 
my eye. It contained a powerful narcotic which I had bought to 
cure an attack of insomnia. 

I took it out and held it for some moments in my hand, thinking. 
Then my eyes roamed slowly around the apartment. I saw the 
pitcher of ale on the table where Mr. Fogarty had left it. Half of 
the contents of the vial poured into that jug would cause the one 
who drank its contents to sleep for hours and honrs. 

He would sleep. Sleep and forget his patient down the corridor. 
It was an easy thing to do, just to spill some of the brown contents 
of the bottle into the pitcher, and yet that simple act would make 
my future secure. Sylvia would be mine forever, and the desire of 
my heart for rest and a home would. be gratified. 

[ uncorked the vial. The light from the lamp struck the glass 
as it quivered in my nervous hands. Just then, like an echo from 
under-ground, came the sound of the violin playing that gloomy 
dirge With its sad refrain : ** Miserere domine.” 

I turned with a guilty shiver towards the door as if I half expected 
it to open and th: it pale, vacant face in its frame of ash-colored hair 
appear before me like an accusing angel. I set the pitcher away 
from me, where I could not see it. Why, this thing that I was 
about to do was worse than murder. | was condemning this poor 
fellow, who had never done mean injury in his life, toa living death— 
to walk in darkness all his days. 

Then I argued, in my own selfish philosophy, that the chances of 
his recovery were slight, anyway, and that I had so much at stake. 
I wanted to cling to the present; it was my desperate hope. All 
beyond was a blank. Ww hat risks would I not run to keep the place 
I had so won! 

A neighboring clock struck the half-hour. I must hurry home : 
they would be waiting dinner for me; Sylvia would be wondering 
at my delay. 

Then, before I quite knew what I was about, I had poured half of 
the contents of the vial into the pitcher. 

Footsteps along the corridor warned me that they were returning. I 
thrust my hat on my head and dashed breathlessly out of the room. 

Only when I found myself on the corridor below did 1 pause to 
listen. Everything was as quiet as death in the tenement; but as I 
turned away, fainter, sadder than before rose the w ailing sound of 
the song, 

«Art thou lonely in thy tomb? 
Art thou cold in such a gloom ? 
Rouse thee, then, and make me room, 
Miserere Domine !” 


Then a cry broke from my lips as I ran out into the night. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ALMOST A CONFESSION. 


I was glad when the dinner was over that night. It was a terrible 
ordeal to have to sit in the glare of those lights, and try to ¢ appear 
comfortable and at my ease, while all the time a dreadful picture 
rose before my eyes, und in my ears were ever ringing the inco- 
herent ravings of a maniac. 

When Aunt Fanny had gone up to her room to write a letter, 
Sylvia and IT returned to the dr awing-room—lI slowly and wearily, 
she dancing on before me, a vision of grace, humming gayly to her- 
self, 

‘IT was glad that the parlor was dimly lit, or she might have read 
in my guilty face a premonition that something unusual had hap- 
pened to me. 

I sat down in the shadow, suddenly overcome with a conscious- 
ness that I had done something shameful and beyond atonement. 
The excitement generated by hopes of success had all disappeared. 
I felt as if my support had been withdrawn. I was weakly con- 
scious of my sin, and shuddered miserably in my corner, thinking 
of the dreadful life I had condemned a fellow-being to live—an 
unfortunate man, whose only crime had been unconsciously to cross 
my path. Sylvia was twirling around on the piane stool, pausing 
now and then to strike a few lively notes in the treble, that seemed 
to be in tune with her spirits. 

After my idle chatter at the table, she looked at me now and 
then curiously, as I sat silent in my corner, with my thoughts far 
away. 

As I did not speak, she stopped turning on the stool and con- 
fronted me. 

“Jack, you have something on your mind,” with an air of 
authority. 

“Something very light then,” I said, with a faint laugh ; 
“otherwise my mind would not sustain the burden to-night.” 

How lovely she looked in that clinging white-cashmere dress, as 
soft and billowy, in its trimmings of lace, as foam of the sea—an Ice- 
land goddess, fashioned out of snow! How I longed to kneel down 
and worship her! 

**No evasions,” she said, with a pretty wrinkle of her smooth 
forehead. **I have noticed for several days past that you have been 
fretting over something. I believe that you are getting tired of us 
here ; that you long for your old adventurous life again.” 

I made a ‘deprecating gesture, but she did not appear to notice it. 

**T cannot blame you,” half sadly. ‘ For a man of the world, 
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- our life must be stupid indeed. You are used to excitement, to 


live in a gay atmosphere. We have none of it here.” 

I thought—it may have been fancy—that her eyes filled with 
tears. 

** My dear girl,” I said, earnestly, ** 1 will not deny that of late I 
have been worried. Some time, not yet, you may learn the reason. 
It has been my dearest wish that I’ might end my days here, for 
here I have known the happiest hours of my life.” 

“You you speak as if the time was near at hand when you must 
leave,” striking a few plaintive chords on the piano. ‘* Aunt Fanny 
was as quick to notice your restlessness as Il. She—’ hesitat- 
ing. 

“Well?” 

“OF course, it’s a very absurd conjecture,” looking at me long 
and earnestly. ‘*She thinks that perhaps somewhere—” another 
pause. 

**T am listening.” 

“Why, that there might be somebody that you liked a good deal 
better than you do us—some one whose face beckoned you away.’ 

As I did not answer, she went on. 

Confess now that you have not been wandering all these years 
through the world, without falling desperately in love with some- 


bod 

ile face is turned towards me now eagerly, and 1 am almost 
tempted to tell her all—my deceit, my love for her, everything, 
everything! But I nod my head with mock solemnity. 

«T must confess, I have met one young lady in my travels, for 
whom I feel an uncommon fondness.” 

She is not looking me full in the face now ; hers is half averted, 
and her fingers are wandering over the keys. 

“And is she very, very beautiful?” she asks, after a moment’s 
silence. 

So beautiful, that all my thoughts flow like the measures of a 
song when I think of her; so pure, that I dream of higher things 
whenever her memory fills my heart.’ 

‘What a silly question for me to ask you!” picking nervously at 
the lace on her dress, ** Of course she is a paragon of beauty and 
virtue, or you would not love her as you do.’ 

I thought a sigh was smothered in the chord she struck on the 
piano, but I may have been mistaken. 

**T suppose I shall see her some day ?”” 

**T do not know.” 

She swung around on the stool and confronted me with a sur- 
prised air. 

don’t know !” 

“I have never had the courage to speak to her of love,” I said, 
earnestly, 
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“Oh, what a goose! Why not?” thrumming gently again in the 
treble. 

* You want to know?” 

**Why should Task?” 

** Because 1 don’t think Lam worthy of her.” 

She burst out laughing. 

** Now I know you are smitten, and badly too. Humility is the 
first and most serious sign of a bad attack. Not worthy of her, you 
say, my dear Jack? Why, you are worthy of any woman! 

“You say that to be kind. Iam sure if I were to tell her what 
un idle, dissipated dog I have been, she would turn from me in dis- 
gust; she would hate me if she knew but half my history.” 

“Why, have you really been such a hopeless scamp?” she asked, 
with a twinkle in her eye. ‘*One would think, to hear you talk, 
that you had run the gamut of all crimes pardonable and unpardon- 
able. [am getting to be afraid of you,” drawing herself away with 
a pretty gesture, and folding her hands over her bosom. Really, 
I don’t know whether it is safe for me to be sitting here in the same 
room with you alone.’ 

“It is running a great risk,” [ add, with bitter emphasis. Oh, 
if she knew everything, she would draw away from me in sober 
earnest. 

“So you are afraid to speak to her—to tell her your loye—because 
you have been such a bold, bad man?” 

I nod. 

“Don’t you believe, Jack, that she will hate you just because 
you have sown a few more wild oats than your neighbor. No 
woman is going to throw a man over, if she really loves him, just 
because he happens to have been a little wild. There is a certain 
proportion of devil in every man, I believe ; and sooner or later it 
must come out. Better before marriage than after, [ should think.” 

She rattled off the sentences nervously, with an attempt to appear 
at ease. I saw she was stirred, by what | had said, more than she 
cared to acknowledge. 

‘*Why, you little parlor philosopher !” [ cried, with an affected 
gayety, **vou don’t mean to tell me that you would mi ry a man 
who had g gambled and drunk and associated with queer people for 
years ?” 

It was a question I had longed to ask her before this; but no 
such opportunity had offered itself. 

“Tt would depend a good deal on the man,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘I should first want to find out if his love for me 
was stronger than his love for the world, the flesh, and the Devil. 
Often a woman’s love supplies the missing support in a man’s moral 
nature ; many have been ruined just for the want of it. I don’t 
suppose that you, for instance, sought out a wild life and wilder 
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companions. You were thrown among them and could not resist 
the temptation.” 

«Sylvia, you have said it. My life has been a failure because 
there was no hand reached out to point me towards the right road.” 

«Poor Jack !” said Sylvia, sympathetically. ‘I’m afraid we— 
that is, my father, was responsible for sending you adrift in the 
world; but then the provocation was great,” shaking her head a 
little sadly. 

I had never been able to find out why Jack Henley had been ban- 
ished from her father’s house, but I had to say something. 

** Yes—as you say, the provocation was great. I deserved to be 
punished. After all, those idle years may not have been wholly 
wasted. ‘They have made me know the value of a home and what 
it is to starve for need of sympathy and love.” 

** Poor old prodigal!” she said, softly, tapping my hand that rested 
on the edge of the piano. ‘‘ Well, your troubles are over forever, 
dear boy. You have found a home and, what is better, a loving 
heart.” 

** Found her perhaps to lose her,” I murmured, half aloud. 

If she hears me, she shows no sign. She dashes off a lively gal- 
op on the piano, with nervous, flashing fingers. Her bosom heaves 
tremulously, I can see, by the way the laces are stirred, and about 
her mouth there is a quivering contraction. 

She pauses in the midst of a brilliant fizale and wheels around on 
the stool, facing me again. Her face is very calm, and yet it seems 
to me it is very pale. Perhaps the lamp by the piano, with its blue 
shade, gives her face such a ghastly hue. 

“© Tell me more—more about her,” she says, softly. 

‘«There is no more to tell,” I say, almost sadly. ‘* You might 
laugh at me if I were to tell you all the thoughts that fill my heart 
when I think of her. Sometimes I feel that she is too pure a mem- 
ory to mingle with my baser thoughts. And yet I cannot help but 
dream of her.” 

**Such devotion is worthy of reward,” Sylvia says, with a nervous 
little laugh. ‘* Don’t abase yourself too much before this idol, my 
dear Jack. She isa woman, after all, though you endow her with 
the attributes of a goddess. A woman is very apt to take a lover 
at his own valuation. If he will pose asa rug at her feet and be 
satisfied if she only deign to step on hit, in all probability my 
lady will look around for some one who aims for higher privileges. 
Take my advice, O humble lover! Summon up your courage. I 
am sure that, if she knows you as well as I do, she will not doubt 
your sincerity and goodness, though you have been twice as bad a 
man as you would make yourself out to be.” 

The pressure, or rather the reassuring touch, of her fingers upon 
my arm, the kindly, sympathetic look in her eyes, send-the blood 
coursing through my veins. 
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‘*T hope you are right,” I said, a little faintly—for it was a 
struggle to stifle the words that rose to my lips—to restrain myself 
from falling at her feet and confessing that she alone was the angel 
of my dreams. I wanted to take her in my arms, and, with my 
cheek pressed against hers, confess myself the impostor that I was, 
and trust to her gracious mercy. Then I started, as these thoughts 
rose rapidly in my mind. 

One thing I could never tell her. Of what I had done to-day— 
my attempt to wreck poor Henley’s mind forever. She might for- 
give the past, with all its sorrowful shadows ; the present, with its 
deceptions ; but she could not forgive me for trying to ruin this 
helpless human being, whose only crime was that he stood in the 
way of my success. 

Since I had spoken with Sylvia, since I had heard her speak of 
love’s forgiveness, I saw what a wretch I had become. 

Her fingers were straying here and there over the keys, waking 
sad and mournful strains from the minor chords; and soon the 
notes, as if thrilled by my own thoughts, blended into the music of 
a song—that haunting song that echoed through my brain with 
dreary reiteration. She sang as he had sung—low, sad, and yet 
distinct, 

“Art thou lonely in thy tomb ? 
Art thou cold in such a gloom ? 
Rouse thee, then, and make me room, 
Miserere Domine !” 

I shuddered, thinking of the wild figure I had heard singing 
those words in the gray room. 

What strange fancy had led Sylvia to choose such a song? Was 
it part of my punishment, that I was to hear that dreadful dirge 
from time to time through my life, a mournful reminder of my sin? 

“Does my singing sadden you ?” asked Sylvia. ‘‘ Do you remem- 
ber this song ?” 

**T have heard it before,” I say, feebly. 

“‘Tt was just such a night as this. You have forgotten, I can 
see ; but I shall never forget. The night before you went away 
we sat in the parlor at Barrytown ; it was not as modern as this, 
and the piano was old and rickety. I played this dirge. I was sad, 
because you were going away ; and you—your eyes filled with tears.”. 

** Don’t—don’t—” I exclaimed, starting to my feet; ‘it is more 
than I can bear.” 

She looked up at me, somewhat surprised at my emotion. She 
misunderstood me. She thought I suffered because of the picture 
she had revived. 

** Yes—I was wrong to recall the past. It will never come back. 
That was a farewell forever. One lives to remember and one to 
forget. It is always so in this world,” with an echo of grief in her 
voice, 
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I felt as if I were choking. 'The room was whirling around me, 
as I rose dizzily to my feet. 

“‘T am not feeling quite myself to-night,” I stammered. ‘‘I am 
poor company for anyone. I will take a walk in the night; the air 
may do me good.” 

Before I knew what I was about I stooped and kissed her bare 
arm. Another moment and I should have poured out a confession 
at her feet, and the time had not come for that. 

She started back as my lips touched her skin. 

**Good night,” I said, softly, as I turned towards her when I 
reached the door. 

She did not answer. She was staring at the spot where I had 
kissed her. Whether she was glad or angry, I could not determine, 
for her head was drooping like a broken lily on her breast, and the 
look in her eyes I could not see. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THROUGH THE DARK. 


I WALKED up-stairs thoughtfully tomy room, wondering somewhat 
over the manner she had received this first open demonstration of 
love. It gave me pleasure to think that she was not wholly sorry 
for that caress, for before this she must have known the secret m 
tongue dared not utter. Was ever man in such a tormenting posi- 
tion ? I knew not how to act. I loved Sylvia, yet I was ashamed 
to tell her so. I wanted to stay in this house, and yet honor de- 
manded that I should go ; and every day my resolution to leave grew 
weaker, 

But I had more serious thoughts and more unpleasant ones vex- 
ing my mind just then. I was eager now to get back to Crimmin’s 
Rents and endeavor to undo the work of the afternoon. ‘The ex- 
citement of the moment had blinded me to the enormity, to the 
contemptible cowardice, of my crime. Sylvia had shown me un- 
wittingly a true picture of myself during that conversation. I must 
hurry back to Fogarty’s ; perhaps I might be still in time to save 
Henley’s reason. 

I could not take any credit to myself for this tardy repentance. 
1 had tried to drug Fogarty in cold blood. If I was in time to 
save Henley, Sylvia alone was the one he must some day thank. 

Why was I so eager to blot out this cowardly act ? Did I think 
there might come a time when I should enter the confessional and 
unburden my heart to her ? Perhaps so. 

There was a long list of weaknesses to reveal if that hour of ex- 
planation was to come—a monotonous story of moral lapses and un- 
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savory details, but, up to the present, no crime or dishonor on that 
strange record of youthful follies. 

What momentary madness had tempted me to act as I had done 
that afternoon ? It was quite evident that I had not passed the 
rubicon of reformation, that my moral veneering was a very thin 
coat, or I should never have yielded to the temptation. 

As I was going out of the front door, | paused by the parlor and 
peeped in through the half-parted curtains on the scene I had just 
left. Sylvia was still seated by the piano. But her fingers no 
longer strayed among the keys. She was leaning forward, her face 
half hidden by her hands ; ; and from the quivering of her white 
shoulders I could see that she was sobbing softly to herself. 

I did the best thing possible under the cireumstances—I_ incon- 
tinently fled. If I had lingered, if I had given way to the impulse 
of the moment, I should have rushed in there and tried to comfort 
her, and made a still greater fool of myself. 

So I took refuge in flight. 

Again I asked “myself ‘the question, when I found myself in the 
street, ‘‘ How long is this going to last 2” For the crisis in my 
affairs, the last act of this strange comedy drama, seemed drawing 
to a close: a sad one, I feared, for me. 

Did she love me for myself alone, or only because I was surrounded 
with a nebula of romantic memories. a dream of her happy girl- 
hood ? I wanted to believe that the past had nothing to do w ith it, 
that personally I had inspired the love she undoubtedly felt for me. 

Was that love strong enough to endure, unshaken, such a con- 
fession as I would make to her? I hardly dared hope so. I must 
be sure, before I took that momentous step, that her faith was on 
such firm foundation that nothing I might say would change it. 

For the present I would say nothing. I had enough to do in 
keeping off the Major. His suspicions were excited ; the thought 
had often crossed his mind, doubtless, that I was an imposter ; but 
he would think twice before accusing Sylvia’s cousin of being a 
humbug. He was collecting evidence, secretly weaving a snare in 
which he hoped to catch me at last ; but before that time I might 
have won her heart and carried her away out of his reach forever. 
Such were the troublesome thoughts that vexed my mind as I hur- 
ried through the night. ‘Trying to find a way, a satisfactory path 
through the maze, where I had unwittingly wandered, not knowing 
what I should meet at the end of my journey—a desert, or a garden 
of delight. Surely, I argued to myself, Providence had some object 
in throwing me among these people ; and what other object could it 
be but that I should fall in love with Sylvia and marry her and be 
happy forever afterwards, 

By this time I had reached the shadowy walls of Crimmin’s Rents. 
I looked up towards Fogarty’s room. There was no light there, A 
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q] ‘sudden fear possessed me, and the thought would shape itself in my 
| mind: What if Henley were dead ? 
1] No, it could not, should not be! I wanted him to live now. 
i His death would be a bar between my love and me that time could 
1 never break away. 
| I bounded up the stairs. Pausing at Mr. Fogarty’s door, I lis- 
ened fora moment. No sound. I pushed the door open and en- 
i tered. On the table was the empty jug, and on the floor lay Fogarty, 
iy senseless. 
| I dragged him towards the light in a fever of trepidation. What 
if | had given him an overdose of the drug? I had read of such 
things in the papers. He might have had a weak heart, which nar- 
| cotics would affect in a deadly way. The very thought made my 
own heart stand still. 
I lit the lamp with trembling fingers, and with great trouble 
succeeded in rolling him onto a cot in the corner. His face was 


i} ghastly white, with dreadful gray shadows. He lay there as inert 
‘ as a lump of clay; so still, that a cold sweat of terror broke out on 
my forehead. } 
| I tore open his shirt and dashed water over his face, but he did 


not stir, It was terrible! I threw a handkerchief over the closed 
eyes and contracted mouth, they frightened me so. Then I walked 
up and down the room in a fever of unrest, unable to remain a 
moment in the same place. One of the children woke up and 
| began to cry. I soothed it, sang to it, and finally it went to sleep 
again. 

And still the body lay there, inert, motionless. I tore here and 
there about the room in an agony of mind. Was there nothing 
I could give him? I opened drawers and cupboards, scattering 
things about in reckless confusion, breaking dishes, upsetting bowls 
of strange liquids that dripped dirtily over the floor and furniture. 
| I thought I should go mad, with that body lying there so still in 
the quiet shadows. I wanted to scream out, to break the dreadful 
silence. At last, in the bottom of a closet, hidden among some flat- ; 
iron holders, I came upon a bottle of spirits. | 

A moment more and I was forcing it through his clenched teeth, 
spilling it in his eyes, and dashing it over bis face, for the bottle 
was shaking to and fro in my feeble, nervous grasp. 

I pressed my hand to his heart, while my own seemed to stop 
entirely. Joy! it was beating faintly. 

At that moment a wild cry rang down the corridor—a cry that 
seemed to awaken painful echoes in my thoughts. 

Henley! I had forgotten all about him in the excitement of the i 
moment. I looked at the clock ; it was several hours past the time i 
to administer the sedative. 

There was no time to be lost. 
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Fogarty was recovering consciousness ; I could see that by the 
flush of color slowly returning to his face. 

Without another look at him I took the bottle of narcotic from 
the mantelpiece, lit a candle, and burried from the room. My 
mind had grown strangely calm since I knew that the poor Irishman 
was out of danger; but the excitement—the nervous shock—had 
left me weak asa child. I crawled along the corridor rather than 
walked. What if I should be too late to do any good here? The 
thought of being haunted all my life with the shadow of this poor 
witless creature was a terrible consideration. Inyoluntarily I hast- 
ened my footsteps towards his room. 

Unlocking the door, Ientered. Everything was stilland my hopes, 
rose accordingly. He was evidently sleeping, and consequently had 
not passed into that wild condition that the narcotic was intended 
to suppress. Thank God! I was in time. 

The wind, blowing through a broken window-pane, threatened to 
extinguish the candle I carried. I was compelled to shield the 
flickering flame with my hand. 

The room was 2s damp and foul-smelling asa grave. I had trouble 
distinguishing anything by the feeble light. ‘The floor was greasy 
with slime, and several times I had to reach out for some support 
to keep myself from slipping. I approached the mattress on the 
floor cautiously, dreading the sight of that melancholy face and 
wasted form again. Then I stepped back with a ery of dismay. 
The bed was empty! I examined the corners of the room, waving 
the light above my head. Heuley had disappeared ! 

As I made this discovery, a terrible cry sounded from behind me. 
The light was dashed from my hand as a shadow fell upon me. 

Two claws were about my throat, and I was borne to the ground 
in the grasp of a maniac. 

He had seen me enter and had stolen up behind me, following me 
here and there as I searched the apartment; bided his time with 
crazy cunning, and then sprung upon me. I was down, and his 
long fingers were twined about my throat like the strands of a rope. 
I could feel his hot breath in my face, and his knee bore down 
cruelly upon my breast. 

Taken at such a disadvantage, I was powerless, though I struggled 
hard to free myself from those strangling, terrible fingers. If I 
could only cry out, alarm the house! But in that throttling clasp 
nothing but a sickening gurgle came from my throat. Soon my 
arms fell weakly to my side ; the air grew thick as blood ; there was 
a roar as of rushing waters in my brain; and then something seemed 
to give way with a snap, and all was blank. 

‘© Faith, be’ll not attend his own funeral for some time yit, 
Doctor !” 

The morning light was streaming into my eyes. Mr. Fogarty 
was bending over me anxiously, another man at his side. 
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Where—where is—” I gasped. 

«There !” pointing towards the corner. 

Henley was sleeping peacefully on the mattress, with a smile on 
his lips, as if he were dreaming of his boyhood. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO MIDNIGHT CALLS. 


I pip not see Aunt Fanny or Sylvia until lunch time the next 
day. Some explanation was, of course, necessary about my absence ; 
and it was very easy to satisfy their minds without deviating from 
the truth in any particular. I aad watched at the bedside of a 
delirious friend all night, and hence had been unable to get any 
sleep myself. Everybody was interested and sympathetic, except 
the Major, who coughed suggestively and smiled at me ina sardonic 
manner, 

As a wise precaution I had twisted a silk handkerchief around 
my throat to hide the marks of Henley’s terrible fingers. A sore 
throat, I explained ; the result of that miserable vigil in a damp 
room, near a loose window. 

I took care all the afternoon to keep out of everyone’s way. I 
was sick and miserable, and a little afraid that the Major might at- 
tack me in this hour of weakness and get me in an awkward corner. 

Aunt Fanny and Sylvia were sensible and comforting, and while 
proffering their sympathy and help should I need it, did not pester 
me with wearisome attentions. 

I slipped away to my room after dinner, thinking that I would lie 
down on the lounge and read myself sleepy; but I could not get 
interested ; I was continually looking over the top of the cover of 
the book at the wall beyond. 

There the force of my imagination continually cast a photograph 
of Sylvia, and it seemed that her arms were outstretched towards 
me, and that there was a smile of welcome on her lips as if she were 
calling me to her feet. 

I threw the book away. There was no thinking of anything else 
as long as this vision persistently lingered near me. ‘There was more 
pain than pleasure in dreaming of her now. We were as far remote 
from each other as the star and the palm. 

I slipped on my coat and went down into the parlor. Everything 
was dark there. It suited my mood, so I did not light the lamps. 
I knew the disposition of the furniture perfectly, so I moved here 
and there through the dark, feeling my way around slowly, half in 
adream. And as I shifted here and there in the gloom, like a blind 
man, I thought of the many times Sylvia and I had sat together in 
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the twilight, while she sang to me, in a low, sweet voice, songs that 
stirred passionate vibrations in my heart, and set me dreaming of an 
impossible future. 

It would be no easy task for me to break away now from the gentle 
influence I had felt in this quiet home, pointing me to a higher life. 
I had stayed too long—too long. 

Lulled by the warmth of the fire I fell to dreaming of my luck- 
less fate, wondering how my life would have been ruled if I had had 
Sylvia’s lily hand to guide me through the shifting sands. In that 
atmosphere, which seemed still sweet with the perfume of her pres- 
ence, [ formed strange, mad projects for the finale of my strange 
story. I would run away with her and leave Henley to his fate; I 
would confess my deception and kill myself at her feet. I would— 

Then I opened my eyes wide. There was certainly something 
moving by the piano. I caught the outline of a human figure. 
Could it be that Sylvia had returned? Had she come here to dream 
again about that scene, which was a sweet and yet a bitter memory to 
me? Or had my brain, filled with thoughts of her, conjured up a 
phantom to remind me how illusionary were my hopes. I sat very 
still in the gloom, wondering now, and very wide awake. 

The shadow flitted here and there noiselessly, stooping, crouch- 
ing; but it was not a woman’s step, it was a man’s. 

I thought of the Major. But that was hardly possible. He was 
tall, and this figure seemed broad and short. A breath of fresh air 
blowing in my face settled this surmise. The midnight visitor had 
come in from the garden. 

I watched him approach a secretary in the corner, a dainty affair 
belonging to Sylvia, of ebony, inlaid with ivory. The visitor flashed 
a lantern over it, nodded his head as if satisfied with its appearance, 
and took some tools out of his coat pocket. 

Then, setting his lantern down where it would shine on the secre- 
tary, he proceeded to work. 

At the first scratch of the chisel I started. He was about to 
commit a sacrilege on something to Sylvia; that was enough for 
me. I felt angry to think that a burglar—a common, dirty burglar 
—should dare to tamper with the possessions of my darling. 

He was so interested in his work, and the soft carpet so muffled 
the sound of my footsteps, that he did not hear my approach. I 
had made my plans and [ lost no time in executing them. 

Hastily stipping a silk handkerchief over his throat I dragged him 
back, twisting the ends together like a tourniquet, and pushed him 
towards the fire. His struggles were feeble. Every time he moved 
I gave the ends of the handkerchief a twist, so finally he chose to 
lie still. I did not want the wretch to die on my hands, so I tied 
his hands behind his back and removed the tourniquet from his 
throat. 
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«Well, what next, governor?” he coughed out, olinking towards 
the fire and squirming into a more comfortable position. 

“‘T shall help you to your feet in a few moments and march you 
to the nearest police station, if you want me to be explicit.” 

He half rolled over towards me, and seemed to be trying to look 
at my face in the dim light. Then he rolled back with a groan, 
and lay silent for a little while looking into the fire. 

say, governor?” 

“<<Weil.”” 

“Do me a favor, will you now?” 

“What is it?” 

**One of the chisels is in my breast pocket. It’s a cuttin’ my in- 
wards dreadful. Would you mind just taking it out?” 

He pleaded so piteously that I saw no reason why I should not 
oblige the poor devil. 

‘In my breast pocket,” he repeated, as I leaned close over him ; 
so close to his face that I could see his wicked little eyes glaring at 
me. I found the chisel at last and removed it from his pocket. 

‘“Thanks,” he croaked. ‘It’s a pleasure to get nipped by a 
tender-hearted cove like you;” and a sound like a chuckle came 
from his lips. I lit a cigarette and stirred him up with my foot. 

**Come now, up you go. We must be on our way. If you try to 
escape, I shall put a bullet through you.” I had no pistol, but I 
thought the threat would answer. 

He did not show any signs of moving, and I repeated what I had 
said ; this time in a threatening tone. 

“I’m very comfortable where I am, thank you,” he said, with a 
leer. 

What do you mean?” 

«*Do you want me to yell it all over the house, what I mean ?” 

I looxed at him in a fright. 

«Take a good look while you’re at it,” turning his face towards 
the light. ‘* It’s too pretty a mug not to remember,” with that dis- 
agreeable chuckle again. 

“*T have never seen you before.” 

**Haven’t, eh? Ha! that’s good! Never seen me before ?” 

**T have never seen you before. Come, enough of this nonsense ! 
March! 

*“You was never in the Hole-in-the-Wall at Holborn, I suppose?” 
he returned, with an air of playful badinage. 

“Yes, as a visitor. What has that got to do with the present 
circumstances ?” 

“Well, it’s got a good deal to do with the question, as you will 
— my bantam cock. You used to be a dealer in that shop. 

es, you can shiver if you want to, but it’s true as gospel. You was 
dealer there, and I was a runner for the house. You knew Biggler 
in those days well enough, and didn’t mind takin’ a nip o’ gin or 
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‘alf-and-’alf with him, after we closed the lay-out for the night. 
Take a look again—/ am Biggler;” and he lay on his back and 
grinned, till I could see every broken tus’: in his head, gleaming 
like a stray dog’s, in the fitful night. 

I recognized him. I was prepared to, so 1 could conceal some of 
the fear this man’s presence inspired me with. 

‘© Well,” I said as calmly as I could, after taking a mental sur- 
vey of his unattractive face and figure, ‘‘ suppose you are Biggler; 
supposing I recognize you; what then ?” 

** Why, supposing you let me go,” grinning again. 

I looked at him, but there was something terribly in earnest about 
the expression of his mouth now. The smile had utterly disap- 
peared. I began to think I liked it better than the frown. 

*“*We may as well understand each other, old man,” he began, 
familiarly. ‘* I’ve got as much right in this house as you, and you 
know it.” 

He looked me over triumphantly and wagged hi. head. 

He was right, this blackguard ; there was no Genying it. I shiv- 
ered there in the darkness as he continued: 

** We was pals once, you and me, but I don’t insist we need be 
on the same footin’ now. You've feathered your nest, that’s plain 
to be seen. I don’t blame you for that, and 1 won’t be so ungentle- 
manly as to inquire where you got yer feathers. You always was 
fixy and smart, and might have made an Al cracksman if you 
hadn’t been such a softy. Now, jest ontie the handkerchief, will 
you ?” 

“Ts that a threat?” I asked, a little sulkily. 

‘* A threat, no; it’s a polite request—such as one gentleman should 
make to another.” 

Why, you impudent rascal, I—” 

“* Not so loud, my boy; not so loud. For you see you might 
bring the house down on our heads, and then I should be com- 
pelled for to make some awkward explanations, don’t ye see? as 
might surprise these good folks.” 

‘“ Why, you dog, I could strangle you as you lie there, then pitch 
you into the street, and no one would be the wiser.” 

But you won't,” calmly. 

** Why not ?” 

‘* Because, my pigeon, you never could have the nerve to murder 
anybody. It ain’t in you. You’re too soft-hearted. You ain’t 
enough of a villain, and never will be.” ‘ 

I covered my face with my hands and gave myself up to painful 
thoughts. He was right ; I never could bring myself to take a life, 
even as worthless a one as this man’s, who lay at my feet at my 
mercy. Whatever sins I was guilty of came from a moral weakness 
to resist temptation, because there was no hand reached out to guide 
me and I could not stand on dangerous ground without support. 
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**Get up and go,” I said sullenly, loosening his bonds. 

He rose slowly and stretched himself, looking at me curiously the 
while. 

“©You ain’t a bad un, Mr. Heywood. I allus said you was a brick 
in the old days, and ’m glad youstruck it rich; though I’m blessed 
if I know the way such things is managed,” casting an admiring 
look around the room again. ‘* The rest of the gang ain’t fared 
so well.” 

**The Prince?” repeating the thought aloud, though I had not 
meant to. 

“Quod! He got ten years this time. There ain’t anything I 
can do for you,” he asked, looking at me with an air of sympathy 
as I lay back in the chair in a dejected attitude. 

“© You can leave me—that is all.” 

«* All right—no offence. Won’t take a feller’s hand? Well, 
that’s all right.” He turned to go, but stood in the middle of the 
floor, hesitating and twisting his hat nervously in his fingers. 

“Well, what do you want?” I exclaimed, angrily. 

He stammered awhile. 

** [—I—thought as long as I had so much trouble gettin’ in here, 
you might make it worth my while to hurry a little goin’ out.’ 

“Oh, you want some money ?” 

“T ain’t pertickler what it is, soit’ll buy vit’als. Now this here’ll 
do if you ain’t got any smal! change handy,” reaching out as he 
spoke and taking up a little silver statuette which Sylvia had 
brought from Paris. 

** Drop that, or Pll knock you down.” 

‘Certainly !” meekly laying it down again. ‘I on’y wanted to 
save you the trouble of huntin’ in your pocket for a bill.” 

‘*Here is all the money I have with me now,” I said, thrusting 
some notes into his hand. ‘* Now, in God’s name, go!” 

This time I pushed him towards the open French windows, 
through which he disappeared. Ue jumped lightly down on the 
grass, and I could see him clearly in the moonlight as he waved me 
a sardonic farewell. I had scarcely closed the blinds when a soft 
step was heard in the hall. 

“Ah! is that you, Henley?” 

At was the Major. What if he had come a few moments sooner ? 
He was looking for comminating evidence against me; here he 
would have found it. 

**T have had an attack of insomnia lately,” I explained. ‘It gen- 
erally lasts for three or four nights. There is no use trying to sleep 
at such times, so I came down here to smoke myself sleepy.” 

**T thought I heard the sound of voices here,” he remarked, care- 
lessly. His cigar gleamed like a fiery eye turned towards me. I 
felt as if he were studying my face, though it was too dark to notice 
the expression. 
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‘¢ Probably the voices came from the street. I had the windows 
open a moment ago, looking out on the night.” 

**T suppose that was it. I believe my cigar has gone out, and I 
don’t know where the matches are.” 

** Tl find them for you.” 

I wonder if he notices how my hand trembles as it touches the 
chandelier. Impossible! he is leaning on the mantelpiece, lighting 
his cigar by a taper in his hand. 

** Often troubled with insomania ?” he asks, languidly. 

“*It runs in streaks. Generally for three nights in succession I 
am unable to get more than a few hours’ sleep.” 

‘It must be in the air to-night. B’jove, I couldn’t catch a wink 
myself.” 

Just then half an exclamation falls from my lips; he turns and 
looks at me curiously. 

“Eh?” 

**So foolish !’ I stammered. ‘I picked up my cigarette by the 
wrong end, and put the fire in my mouth.” 

‘Hala good joke ;” but it doesn’t seem to amuse him particu- 
larly. 

Oh, to get him out of the room for a few moments! What has 
startled me is a flashing object on the floor near the leg of the chair, 
where the Major is even now lazily lolling. It isa chisel—a bur- 
glar’s cold chisel, which that wretch has carelessly left behind him. 
As I stand there, with that terrible tool before my eyes, I shiver as 
if its cold edge were piercing my side. How can 1 get the Major 
out of the room? that is the question. I will at least make an at- 
tem pt. 

** Well, Major,” with an attempted gayety, “I don’t believe 
you and I will find any sleep here ; we may as well go back to our 
rooms.” 

**T shall stay till I smoke my cigar out,” he replies; and there 
is nothing for me to do but add : 

“Well, I may as well linger and keep you company.” 

I seat myself again, not in the most amiable of moods, while that 
devilish chisel glares at me from the shadow of his chair. If he 
moves he will surely see it. 

‘* By the way,” he begins, leaning back lazily and puffing slowly 
at his cigar, ‘‘ you and I have knocked around the world a good 
deal, and been through some queer adventures, no doubt ; we ought 
to compare notes. I dare say we have done the same things and 
perhaps been worked by the same crooks.” 

This speech I feel is a preliminary to a general pumping as to 
my past. I resolve to block his little game at once. 

** My dear Major, when I returned from my wanderings, to make 
my home in this house, I left my past behind me, I have sown my 
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wild oats and disowned my wild acquaintances. I even want to 
forget that a certain part of my life ever existed.” 

He looked a little disappointed at this speech. It seemed to take 
him out of his reckoning. 

«* And will this past allow you to forget it?” he asked, carelessly 
twisting at the fringe on the arm of the chair. ‘* The past is hard 
to bury. It sometimes rises to life when we least want 1t or expect 
it.” 

I shivered in spite of myself. Was there not some veijed threat 
in this remark, simple as it sounded, and nonchalantly as it was 
uttered? His face was perfectly calm—he seemed oblivious of my 
presence, 

I laughed, to cover my confusion. 

«As you say, a wild past may endanger the present ; but not in 
my case. Sylvia and Aunt Fanny know that I have not lived the 
life of an anchorite during the past five or six years. They know 
everything—” 

‘* Everything !” he repeated, in his cold, passionless tones, that 
seemed to thoroughly unnerve me. 

** Well, everything that they need know,” I added hastily. Why 
the devil did he emphasize the word ‘ everything,” as if he knew 
some secret about me that they would not relish hearing? I am 
actually getting to be such a coward in this man’s presence that [ 
twist his lightest remarks into a warning ora threat. It is child- 
ish; I ought to have more courage than this. 

He has dropped his cigar. Picking it up his eyes fall on the 
chisel. I think I can see a triumphant flash in his eyes, as he takes 
it up in his hands. 

**Ha! what might this be?’ running his fingers along the steel. 
**T did not notice this on the floor on my way up to bed.” 

Major—” 

“Oh, it is yours?” with the sunniest of smiles and a courtly nod. 

Our eyes meet. He rises and holds it towards me gallantly, with 
such a gesture as he might use handing a fan to a coquette. 

“No!” Isay, is not mine.” 

‘Oh! IT saw you start as if you recognized it. Since it is not 
yours—” 

** Well,” stepping towards him. 

**T will keep it as a souvenir of this delightful ¢éfe-d-téte. It is 
not often that I enjoy one at two o’clock in the morning—that is, 
with a man.” Smilingly he puts the chisel in his pocket, buttons 
his coat over it, and moves towards the door. Invyoluntarily I find 
myself almost at his heels. 

** Major,” I stammer, idiotically, not knowing what I am to say 
next. 

“Well, Mr. Henley,” pausing lazily. 

“You will not stay any longer?” 

** No—I found what I came for—sleep !” 
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CIiAPTER IX. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Ir was fortunate for me, perhaps, that I saw very little of Sylvia 
in the days immediately followmg that momentous evening, for I 
needed all my courage to carry out a resolution formed that night ; 
and if she had been more than kind to me I should have faltered 
and weakened in an hour when I needed all my strength. 

It was not any fear of what the Majer might do that forced me 
into this tardy repentance. It was that moment when I had kissed 
Sylvia’s arm, that my eyes were opened, and I saw instinctively, as 
by a flash of lightning, what I was and the dishonor of my posi- 
tion. 

It would have been easy enough for me to have persuaded Sylvia 
into a hasty marriage and then put myself out of danger from the 
Major, but against the cowardice of such an act my soul revolted. 
‘T'wo things remained to be done as soon as possible. 

The highest medical authorities must be called in consultation 
regarding Henley’s case ; then, as soon as everything had been done 
towards his recovery, I must confess all to Sylvia and go away, never 
to see her again. 

It was a bitter task I had set myself to perform ; but I steeled my 
heart to make a superhuman effort to carry out my resolution. 
There was nothing else left for the vagabond to do, if he would re- 
trieve his honor. 

Sylvia was now holding daily consultations with the novelist, Mr. 
Rossiter, regarding the féte she was to give on the following week. 
The door-bell was constantly being rung by tradesmen and costu- 
mers, who joined the solemn conclave. Aunt Fanny might be seen 
at all hours of the day running aimlessly about the house with her 
hands full of bills, her dress covered with bits of silk, and a look of 
hopeless despair on her face. 

Mr. Rossiter pooh-poohed my idea of a fox-hunt at once, and 
offered a suggestion of his own, which I was glad they adopted. A 
friend of his had erected an ice-palace in front of his villa on the 
Hudson, near Yonkers, and had offered it for the occasion to the 
novelist. 

It was to be illuminated by electricity, and there was to be a 
fancy-dress ball given in the hall of snow statues, followed by a 
banquet. Sylvia was in a delirious state of excitement, and sat up 
late every night, puzzling over details and estimates about the 
entertainment. For the time I was forgotten. Before two days 
had passed I had summoned in censultation four of the greatest 
brain specialists in the country regarding Henley’s case. Since that 
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night when he had attacked me the poor fellow had sunk into an 
apathetic state from which it was difficult to rouse him. 

They decided that an operation was necessary, and that it must 
be performed at once if the patient’s reason would be saved. I will 
not worry you with the details of this operation, for it would net 
interest you as much as it did me. 

If I had treated poor Henley with apparent indifference before, I 
certainly atoned for my unfeeling conduct during the fateful hours 
of his illness. Throughout the day, and often at night, when con- 
stant watching was needed, I was at his bedside, fanning him, sing- 
ing to him, for he was just like a child, or holding some cooling 
drink to his lips. More than once, after the oppression of his brain 
had been removed and he began to show signs of returning intelli- 
gence, did I find him looking at me curiously, as if he were puzzled, 
asking himself where he had met me before, 

There was often a gleam of grateful light in his eyes after I had 
performed any particular kindness ; and then he would fall into a 
state of thoughtful silence, as if he were at a loss to understand why 
I should be so good to him. That the operation had been entirely 
successful was demonstrated by the change in the patient as the 
days went by. A light shone in the dull eyes that had been lustre- 
less so long; and when he spoke there was some decision in his 
voice, as if had weighed his words before uttering them. I had in- 
structed Mr. Fogarty, who still helped in watching over the patient, 
to address him always as Mr. Henley in the future, and I prepared 
a list of questions which he was to ask him every day, that would 
aid in strengthening the poor fellow’s mind and in recalling the 
past. 

There were times when Henley would deliver such long and 
thoughtfully constructed speeches that I was almost led to believe 
that he must be shamming, when again he would look blank and 
make meaningless remarks. - 

I took pains not to enlighten him as to my own identity, and I 
reserved the mention of Sylvia and Aunt Fanny until the day I 
was to go away from them ferever. If he remembered the past at 
all, he never spoke of it. His mind was like a child’s, and the 
present was all it could grasp in its weakness. 

His appearance changed, and he grew stouter and younger-look- 
ing as his brain forces gradually resumed their vocations. His hair 
was still white, but gradually he lost the lean and haggard look that 
had made him such a terrifying object before. The contrast be- 
tween the smooth young face and snowy hair was not unbecoming. 
Surely Sylvia would have no trouble in taking up the thread of her 
girlish love story when she came face to face with the true idol of 
her dreams. She could readily banish from her thoughts the im- 
poster who had reigned in her fancy for so brief a time and accept 
eagerly the homage of the real. 
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Perhaps she would sometimes feel grateful to the vagabond who, 
at the last hour, had become strong to retrieve his honor for her 
sake. 

The day of Sylvia’s féte dawned cold and clear. Everyone in the 
house was in a bustle of excitement ; [I alone felt sad. ‘To-morrow 
I was going away! ‘l'o-morrow I was to go out of this home where 
I had known so many happy hours, and become a homeless, friend- 
less wanderer again. Can you wonder that I was sad? why I took 
such a faint interest in the babble at the table about the ball; the 
people who were going ; the costumes they were expected to wear ? 

I hardly know how I got through the day. If Sylvia had not 
been so immersed in the excitement of the hour she would have 
noticed that I was unusually worried about something. As for the 
Major, he had never appeared so gay and witty; and, as I was a 
poor skater,” he had Sylvia most of the time to ‘himself, while I 
dangled along in the background. To my jealous eyes it seemed 
that she was ‘flirting with him outrageously—but then I was miser- 
able if anyone looked at her. I wanted to have her all to myself on 
this, my last day, for it seemed like the last day on earth to me. 

The afternoon was waning and night had set in when we reached 
the ice-palace Seen through the dark, it gleamed like a temple of 
silver, with glittering minarets gemmed by hundreds of colored lights 
that were reflected in the mirror-like walls. 

I was aware of entering the hall of statues, where the goddesses of 
mythology, carved out of ice and snow, supported the arches of this 
wonderful pleasure-house, and upheld g ‘gilt branches of erystal fruit 
and flowers, in which soft colored lights gleamed in prismatic clus- 
ters. There was a whirling kaleidoscope of color, rich dresses, costly 
furs, and beautiful faces coming and going, here and there, while 
music echoed through the glittering halls, 

But I had no eyes : for anyone but Sylvia. When she was not with 
me, I followed her about and stared at her. Among all the fair 
faces present flashing through the crowd I saw only her: the others 
were mere protoplasms. In vain did I try to rouse myself from the 
lethargy into which I had fallen and join in the merriment. I felt 
none of the excitement which seemed to thrill everyone present, and 
which found expression in laughing eyes and nervous, twinkling 
feet. in the midst of the dancing I stood apart from all, like the 
pariah that I was soon to be. 

The banquet came, but I could not eat. Iwas seated next to 
Sylvia, but I devoured her more with my eyes than what they put 
on my plate. 

My last day and night! 

No, it could not be possible that I was going away from her on 
the morrow—that I was never to see her again. Surely there was 
some delusion here, and I should presently wake up and find that 
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I had been dreaming ; that she was to be mine alone, to be with me 
always until the end. 

Several times she tried to rally me with her kindly smile and a 
tender little speech, but I am afraid my answers were scarcely co- 
herent. I was thinking of the fateful morrow! I was not sorry 
when the hour came for breaking up ; and the palace was illumined 
with colored fires, and the band struck up a ‘*Good-night” melody. 
The sight of Sylvia so near me was a menace to my resolution. I 
thought too much about her and the might have been. She shook 
the structure of my plans that were to find their consummation on 
the—morrow. It were easier to be miserable alone than enjoy the 
pleasures of Tantalus in her company. 

Some of the party, including Sylvia, were in favor of skating 
part of the way home, unwilling that the féte should end so early. 
Some torches were distributed among the men, and so we set 
out. 

As Sylvia glided along in her snowy furs, framed by a halo of 
ruddy light cast by the flaming torches, she seemed like the spirit 
of peace, such as had come to me in my dreams one night; that 
elusive spirit which I was always following, but was never able to 
overtake. 

Songs and laughter enlivened the journey home. On the outside 
of the merry, moving crowd I swung awkwardly on my skates, 
ushamed to enter the circle of light and display my clumsiness. 
The Major from time to time gave some brilliant specimens of his 
skill on the ice, and always elicited applause from the company. 

No one paid any attention to the dark figure stumbling along in 
the background. I saw, in a fit of sullen rage, that I was forgotten ; 
and the old melancholy, suicidal thoughts overtook me, and I was 
again in a world of dreary dreams. 

Stumbling over a stick frozen in the ice woke me up. _ I saw the 
gleam of the torches beyond. It was moonlight when we set out, 
but with a rising wind the clouds had shifted. I saw that there 
was danger of my falling through an air-hole. 

“Wait for me,” I cried out, at the top of my voice. I had no 
desire to drop into the black waters of the Hudson, that sped with 
a booming noise under the ice beneath my feet. 

The group of torches sweeping towards the south, like a flock of 
golden birds, wavered at the sound of my voice: calling a second 
time. One of the mystical flying flames separated from the rest 
and came gliding through the air towards me. 

**Where are you?” cried a voice—the Major’s, and very sulky 
were its tones. 

**Here !” I responded. It was only possible to see a dark figure 
in the light of the torch. 

‘‘ Bear away to the left and you'll be all right,” he added. 
‘©There’s an air-hole on the right.” 
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I put forth my best efforts to-reach his side. I knew he must be 
secretly fuming at the delay and be anxious to return to Sylvia’s 
side. 

Keeping my eye on the torch flaring in the dark I ‘bore away,” 
as he had directed me, towards the lett. 

Suddenly I heard a loud ery. The torch seemed to be wrenched 
out of his hand and came flying towards me, upborne by a dark 
figure. 

“*Stop—stop !” came the call again from the dark. 

I halted in amazement. What could be the matter? It was 
Sylvia who had uttered the wild ery that rang across the ice with 
piercing distinctness. Another moment and she was at my side. 

** How you frightened me !” I said, as she came up withme. ‘I 
thought you were in danger.” 

‘Danger !” she exclaimed, with a pallid face and frightened eyes. 
** Look ! a moment more—you would be there !” 

Waving the torch before her, a gaping chasm in the ice yawned 
at my feet, where the black waters rushed tumultuously together. 


CHAPTER X. 
TANTALUS. 


‘* SEE what you have escaped,” with a shudder of apprehension. 
She laid one hand gently on my arm and drew me away from the 
whirling waters. She was all a-tremble with excitement. 

‘How you frightened me!” she murmured. ‘I shall not let 
you out of my sight again to-night.” 

“It might have been just as well if you had come too late,” I 
said, a little sadly, still staring down in the depths of the waters that 
seemed to possess a terrible fascination for me at that moment. 
Then I added bitterly, “I am sure the Major will not thank you 
for your interference.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” she murmured, brokenly. ‘You hurt me.” 
She laid her hand pleadingly on my arm ; when she raised her face, 
the wavering flame of the torch showed that her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

I might have been tempted to say a good deal at that moment, 
but the Major came up, and in his wake the other skaters, who 
straightway commenced to ply poor frightened Sylvia with questions. 

“* Who was killed? What accident had taken place?” 

“*T hope you are all right,” asked the Major, with an attempt at 
heartiness. 

“* Yes, thanks to Miss Dene,” I replied, coldly.‘ But for her I 
should probably be there,” pointing towards the fissure in the ice, 
where the waves were churning noisily. 
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**You do not regret the failure of your amiable intentions,” I 
added, as he turned away from the contemplation with a shudder 
of apprehension. 

*« Kh, what’s that?” as if he had not heard me. ‘*Pon my soul, 
I’m afraid | was a little mixed in directing you. The excitement of 
the occasion—the chatter—laughing—you know, confused me. You 
understand ?” appealing to Sylvia. 

«Yes, I understand,” she returned, looking at him fixedly for a 
moment. 

** Anyway,” he laughed, ‘‘ I’m sure it is worth risking one’s life 
to be saved by you, Miss Dene. Well, now that the remnants of 
our party have been gathered together again, shall we continue?” 
offering her his hand. ; 

“Thanks! One narrow escape like this is enough for to-night. 
What do you say, ladies?” turning towards the crowd. ‘* Shall we 
tempt misfortune any more in the dark, or return home in the 
carriages ?” 

A chorus of expostulation from the gentlemen and of entreaties 
from the women ended, as might be expected, in a decision in favor 
of driving home rather than incur any further risks on the ice. I 
am quite sure, however, that some of the lovers in the party breathed 
no gentle benedictions on my head for having cut short their skato- 
rial ¢éte-a-téle through the dark. 

The Major had joined the Rossiters, who were chattering noisily 
ahead of us. We had the coupé all to ourselves on the way home, 
but I was still too much shaken from the excitement of that scene 
on the ice to care to talk, and Sylvia made no attempt to break the 
silence. 

As we entered the house and I was removing her cloak at the 
drawing-room door she suddenly tottered and would have fallen if 
I had not caught her in my arms. She was very pale, and her 
slight form quivered in the grasp in which I held her. 

I supported, half-carried, her to a fauteutl, where she lay back 
with partly closed eyes, breathing with apparent difficulty. 

“O Sylvia dear, what is the matter?” I exclaimed, kneeling 
beside her and chafing her cold hands in mine. ‘Shall I go for a 
doctor—you look so pale and ill?” 

She opened her eyes, with a smile. 

‘*Stay, stay,” she murmured, ‘‘ near me ;” and one trembling 
‘hand was laid detainingly on my arm. 

I felt all my reserve melting away at the thrill of contact with her 
fingers. My resolutions to keep away from her were weakening in 
the light of her eyes, like mists before the morning. I was only 
a poor, weak, mortal man and she was beautiful, and I loved her. 

“Tell me, Sylvia, what troubles you?” I said, softly. 

She looked at me -oh, my heart still thrills at the memory of that 
look—and then burst into a flood of tears. 
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«What is it?” I kept asking her, but she gave me no answer. I 
suppose the tension on her nerves during that moment of excite- 
ment on the ice had proved too much for her, and this was the re- 
action. Her face was so near me ; and her hand trembling upon my 
arm made me shake like aleaf. Then, my heart !—yes, even my 
brain—stood still, when, a moment after this passionate outburst, 
she wiped away her tears. 

““O Jack, if I had lost you—if I had lost you!” she murmured. 

I was insane now. I forgot what I was, what I had been. My 
resolutions were scattered to the winds. 

“Sylvia,” I cried, ‘‘were all those beautiful tears for me? You 
wept because my worthless life was in danger ?” 

She bowed her head on her breast and smiled through her tears. 

“* Not worthless, dear Jack. Priceless to me, because I love you 
—I love you,” leaning towards me, a starry sweetness in her eyes. 

**No—no!” I cried, passionately, as her soft arms were about my 
neck and I feebly was trying to loosen them. ‘I am not worthy 
of you, Sylvia! All my life, my works, have been evil. I have 
drank, I have gambled, I have been worse than vile; you must 
not sacrifice your beautiful life for me. You shall not! you shall 
not !” struggling to break away, to retrieve my lost resolution. 

Yet my life can never be ‘happy without you,” she murmured, 
caressingly, “for you are the light of it, my darling.” 

And, carried away by the luring sweetness of her words, I drew 
her beautiful head to my breast and kissed, again and again, the 
moist, trembling lips lifted towards me like a thirsty rose towards 
the sun. 

‘* My love! my love !” was all I could say, as my arms enfolded 
her, and her heart, tumultuous in its throbbing ‘as a frightened 
bird’s, beat against my own. 

The past wasa blank. I was living in the ecstasy of the present. 
Her kisses seemed to fall like grateful rain in the parched desert 
of my heart. I drank deep of love’s delirious measure, for I had 
thirsted so long, so many weary years. ‘The striking of the clock 
roused me. I started as guiltily as if I had been a ‘burglar about 
to rifle the house. What else was I but a thief, who had stolen 
into this peaceful home to rob it of its richest treasure? 

I loved her. Yes, the good God knew how much ; and for the 
sake of my great love I would give her up. She should not offer 
up her pure young life on the altar of my ruined youth. 

For me the darkness ; for her the light. 

I rose to my feet and gently kissed her on the forehead. She 
laid her hand tremulously on my arm. 

‘Jack, what is it? ‘Tell me—tell me !” 

to-night!’ I said, sadly. ‘To-morrow, Sylvia, you shall 
know all.” 

Then I turned away from the room; and my blood seemed to burn 
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me, and my eyes were dim with tears, as I stumbled out into the 
night. with no idea where I was going. My brain was in a whirl of 
conflicting thoughts. What right had I to mention my love to her— 
I, the vagabond, the outcast? And yet the love 1 bore her was. 
reverential ; she could not resent it, even if she knew the whole 
truth. Surely the meanest beggar has a right to worship in the 
shrine of his choice. 

The night air cooled my blood, but it could not soothe my 
restless brain. I knew that the heur of my great renunciation was 
at hand. ‘To-morrow she should know everything. Out of her life 
and home I should disappear forever. The great vortex would 
swallow me up; I should again be a bit of drift-wood, whirling aim- 
lessly about in the maelstrom. 

Oh, how bitter the thought was to me, that out of this little 
Eden of peace I must pass into the wilderness again, and suffer 
the hunger of love—more keenly for these hours with Sylvia ! 

The agonies of ‘Tantalus were mine. To have had the eup so 
near my lips—so near, and then be compelled to dash it down, just 
as my lips pressed the rim ! 

But why need I go away? something spoke within me; why 
need I go away? 

Sylvia would marry me ; and during the honeymoon I might tell 
her everything. 

No! I put the thought from me reluctantly but firmly. A few 
months ago I might have been guilty of deceiving her, but now 
my heart revolted at the thought. 

I loved her so well that I could sacrifice myself for her sake. If, 
after all, it was the memory of Henley she worshipped, when I had 
restored him to her safe and well she would at least think of me 
kindly for what I had done. 

And I had labored hard for many days, and spent sleepless hours, 
talking and questioning, and trying to awaken poor Henley’s brain, 
which was slowly but surely recovering from its awful shock. 

In a few days, the doctors thought, it would be safe to take him 
to Sylvia’s home. In that familiar atmosphere, surrounded by his 
relatives, his mind would soon regain its power. 

Unconsciously, while I was thinking over my melancholy fate, [ 
had wandered in the direction of Crimmin’s Rents, and now stood 
in the shadow of those gloomy buildings. The red-haired lady, 
who seemed a fixture of the court, was rolling around the fountain 
ina high state of exhilaration, and yelling that she would have a 
certain person’s heart out before morning. She seemed to have 
a monomania for securing a collection of hearts. 

Seeing me, she hastened forward, with a howl, but I fled incon- 
tinently up the stairs: and from the landing above I could hear 
her muttering, below, her renewed intentions of securing somebody’s 
heart : this time, I believe, it was mine. I made my way through 
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che dark, foul-smelling corridors, to Mr. Fogarty’s room. He was 
not in, so I pushed on to Henley’s apartment. “The Irishman met 
me at the door, with his finger on his lips— 

** He’s shlapin’ as swate as a babe on its mother’s brist,” he 
whis pered. ‘* It ‘ud be a pity to disturb him.” 

of didn’t intend to,” [ said. ‘* Go and take a nap yourself, Mr. 
hone: ;” for I saw the honest fellow looked tired out. ‘I have 
come to watch here with him for a while.” 

I’m not at all shlapy,” he protested, though he could hardly 
keep his eyes open. 

** Still, you won’t be the worse for afew minutes’ sleep,” I added, 
gently. ‘*Come now, do as I say, or you will break down your- 
self.” 

‘* Well, it’s only for five minutes,” he said, yawning in spite of 
himself ; ‘‘ only for five minutes. 

ee Yes, five minutes !” For I knew that, once asleep, he would not 
wake until morning ; and I proposed to let him have a good night’s 
rest. He needed it, poor fellow! 

“Yer always thinkin’ of other people’s comfort before yer own,” 
he said, turning towards me with an expression in his eyes like a 
grateful dog’s. ”« Good- -night, sur, and God bless ye,” shuffling out 
of the door. 

“Amen,” I said. 

The room was very still. Only from the court below came an 
occasional cry and the sound of a drunken man growling in the 
dark. I turned towards the sleeping man. He was lying on his 
cot half dressed, and as the light of the flaring candle fell across his 
face I could see how the light of reason was restoring some of the 
youthful grace of expression to his features. He looked younger 
by many years than when I had first seen him standing by this 
window, crooning that dreadful dirge that still haunted me with 
its melancholy cadence. 

As I leaned over his bed he seemed to smile in his sleep; and, 
listening still closer, I heard him breathe her name—Sylvia’s, and I 
turned away with something of the old bitterness in my heart, and 
tears of regret in my eyes—a sullen feeling of anger, ‘thinking of 
his future and mine. W hy was he to be happy i in her love for all 
time, while I was condemned to live forever in the dark? Again 
were we reversing places. He was nearing the light, the dawn 
that presaged a long bright day, while my night would last forever. 

How I suffered through those midnight hours, as I sat by the 
bedside of the man who was soon to reap ) the one flower in the des- 
ert of my life! 

Evil thoughts and good mingled in my mind throughout that 
lonely vigil. My evil nature was fighting for pre-eminence; again 
wild schemes coursed through my troubled mind. I could not see 
any future without Sylvia, I must—I must have her! There 
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was no life without her—nothing but blank despair. Oh, God! 
how hard it was to give her up! 

Once during the night I was compelled to awaken the sleeper to 
give him his medicine. He looked at me but said nothing, and a 
moment later was sound asleep again. 

I opened the shutters and looked out on the night. A yellow 
mist hung over the city, the presage of a gloomy day. Beyond 
some far housetops a light twinkled like a star from the top story 
of a high building, and I fancied to myself that it was in Sylvia’s 
room it shone. For I could not get her out of my mind for even a 
moment. Her face haunted me, until I thought the sight of it 
would drive me to a more fatal madness than poor Henley had ever 
suffered. 

From every corner of the room her soft blue eyes peered out at 
me, and from the murky heavens I heard the sound of her voice, 
the whisper of her floating robes in the murmur of the wind about 
the eaves. Was I always to be haunted with her presence? I thought, 
with a shudder. I felt that, if she would only come to me in these 
dreamy moments with scorn in her eyes and hateful words on her 
lips, I should not suffer so at the sight of her face. 

But it seemed to me that in all these waking visions her lips 
were smiling, her eyes warm with the light of love, and her hands 
outstretched as if to welcome me to her arms. 

Then the old wicked thoughts came back to me, fight them as I 
would—the old temptation, tow in her in spite of all; to make 
her mine; to know the power of her love for a week, a day, an 
hour, even if she hated me in the end. 

No! no! no! I would not deceive her, though my life’s happi- 
ness were the forfeit. My memory, at least, should not sadden her 
thoughts in the years to come. She would understand that my 
great renunciation was all for love of her; she would know the 
nobility of a love like mine, which gave all and asked for nothing 
but to be renembered—a love which held her happiness first. 

This act of self-abnegation I felt would raise me in her esteem ; 
it would temper her mercy when she knew the truth ; and perhaps 
she would forgive the poor wanderer who had found his way un- 
wittingly into the peace of her home, and who must go forth alone 
into the world again. More weary, perhaps, because the burden 
was harder now to bear, but purer in heart because of her sake. A 
vagabond still, but a vagabond not lost to honor. 

“OQ God,” I said, stretching my hands towards the sombre 
skies, ‘‘ give her from Thy bounty enduring love and peace. Let 
happiness rest on her home forever, and have mercy on me, a sin- 
ner.” 

I bowed my head on my hands and wept from the fulness of my 
heart. 

‘Hope ! hope !” said a voice close at my side. I looked up! 
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The man on the cot was still sleeping, and yet I was sure it was his 
voice that had whispered those words in my ear. 
« Hope?” I murmured, vacantly. ‘‘ What hope is there for me?” 
But when I turned, I saw that the yellow mist had blown away, 
and the radiance of morning filled the room with glory. 


| CHAPTER XI. 
GOOD-BYE, DEAR HEART. 


GOING away ! 

This was the one thought that was ringing in my brainas I crept, 
home that morning and flung myself on my bed to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep. And in my troubled dreams, with cull reiteration, 
some one seemed to be shrieking in my ear a command to be gone, 
until at last I woke with a shiver to hear the sound of Sylvia’s 
voice at my door, calling out that they were waiting breakfast for 
me. 

I have never been able to understand how a man about to be 
hung can make a comfortable meal in the very shadow of the gal- 
lows. I was only condemned to a lonely exile, yet the sight of that 
really tempting breakfast possessed no allurements for me that morn- 
ing whatever. 

** Feeling a bit seedy?” asked the Major, with an air of affected 
sympathy. 

“Slept badly.” I returned, looking down at my plate. 

**T met you last night,” after a pause. 

“Indeed !” T said, conscious that my face was flushing a little. 
“*T cannot remember seeing you.” 

‘“No, I suppose not. It was rather a dark street, in front of a 
bunch of tenement-house buildings called ‘Crimmin’s Rents,’ I 
believe.” 

Aunt Fanny and Sylvia looked up with an expression on their 
faces, as much as to say, Now we shall have something startling. 

I did not believe that the Major had seen me at all; yet how did 
he come to know of Crimmin’s Rents, or that I ever visited there? 
Evidently he had followed me some.day in a spirit of curiosity to, 
spy on my movements. I was going away, and there was no need 
to be alarmed now. I had no trouble in assuming a calmness of 
manner when I spoke again: 

**T often go there when I have time. A poor invalid is living 
there who was injured in the fire. I have been able to do him a 
good many small services, and he is very grateful. But what could 
have taken an exquisite like you into such a miserable neighbor- 
hood?” I was unable to resist the temptation of a parting dig at 
my old enemy. 
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«‘Oh, well, you see,” he stammered, with a slight flush of color 
in his cheeks, ‘‘after the dinner was over last night, some of the 
boys wanted to go slumming, and of course I had to join in. Some 
funny beggars we met, too, by the way. Attended a meeting of the 
Cripples’ Club. To be eligible to membership you must have lost 
a limb ; and, the more of a remnant you are, the higher office you 
hold in the society and the larger percentage you draw of the revenue. 
The President had no arms, and wrote with a = held by his toes, 
that were daintily clad in black-silk mitts. The most reverenced 
and respected member of the fraternity was an old man brought 
in on a board and perched on a pedestal in the corner. He had 
neither legs nor arms, and seemed to be thrust into a broadcloth 
sack gathered about his throat. I had such a fit of laughing at the 
sight of this object that some of the remnants wanted to put me 
out.” 

“Oh, if Mr. Rossiter could have been there, what a realistic revel 
- would have enjoyed among those strange creatures,” said 

lvia. 

Mee] chatted with some members of the Club—some memberless 
members, I might say. Ha! not bad, really. It was a good idea, 
you see, for them to band together for mutual protection. I spoke 
to the gentleman in the sack suit, and he spoke very feelingly of his 
departed legs and arms, that were buried in various places about 
the country. You might have imagined it was about members of 
his family he was discussing, to see the tears in his eyes.” 

**Some day you must take me around among these queer people,” 
said Sylvia. 

«*Do you know that the poor and miserable are a great deal more 
interesting than the sleek, the well-fed, and the happy?” 

“Yes, perhaps, to study at a respectful distance,” drawled the 
Major. ‘I don’t care to be interesting myself in the way you 
mention.” 

** But it does seem to me,” said Sylvia, eagerly, ‘‘ that prosperity 
makes people stupid. Rich food dulls the intellect, if they have 
any, and indolence kills their ambition to rise above the crowd. 
The emotions are stupefied by a golden soporific, and they soon be- 
come nothing but automatons, obeying certain social restrictions, and 
going through a series of performances set by custom and fashion.” 

** Bravo !” said the Major, clapping his hands together. ‘‘ What 
new style of philosopher have we here? I hope, Miss Dene, that 
you are not a young lady born with a mission to redeem the world.” 

**No, Major,” shaking her head with mock gravity. ‘‘ When I 
think how long it would take to redeem you, I see the hopelessness 
of such an attempt. I may be able to do something, however, to 
make some one happier.” 

“That is always in your power,” he returned, with a significant 
smile, that angered me exceedingly. 
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** Well, ladies and gentlemen, you will have to excuse me,” broke 
in Aunt Fanny, with a shade of impatience in her voice ; ‘‘I have 
something to do this morning. Major, she used to be useful be- 
fore you came, but now I can never get her to do anything.” 

‘“‘Why, what do you want me to do?” asked Sylvia, raising her 
eyes roguishly to her aunt’s face. ‘‘ Shall I go down to the kitchen 
and make some pies?” 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed the other, with a qualm of memory. ‘‘ No! 
anything but that! I have hardly recovered from the last. Go— 
go—sew on buttons—on the Major—or anything.” 

Sylvia laughed as Aunt Fanny, with a humorous air of vexation, 
hurried out of the room. 

The others returned to the parlor, but I did not attempt to fol- 
low them. I noticed, with a feeling of sullen rage, that the Major 
and Sylvia seemed to be on very good terms with each other. I 
could hear them laughing together as I made my way slowly up- 
stairs, and the old savage bitterness of feeling revived in my heart. 
There was one comforting thought, however, in the midst of my 
misery: I should triumph over his hopes, though it was on the 
grave of my own. 

He had tried his best to crush me, but in the end he would be 
buried himself in the ruins of the structure he had builded. I felt 
a grim delight in thinking that I should not suffer alone—that he 
would bear me company. 

Yet the loss of Sylvia meant a great deal more to me. There was 
a future for Carriston. He could find among friends a balm for 
his troubles, and perhaps live to forget his lost happiness, while be- 
yond the present my future was dark with despair. I walked up- 
stairs slowly, unwilling to think that it was perhaps for the last 
time. I half closed my eyes so as not to see familiar objects that 
seemed to speak of her, and remind me of past delights and dreams 
which I should never live again. 

Once in my room [ sat for a long time looking into the fire, feel- 
ing an inertia I could not understand, a hesitation about beginnin 
to prepare for my departure. And yet it was not strange that 
should feel this sudden weakness. Beyond lurked dismal shadows, 
while here it was light and bright, and my soul had a chance to 
expand in this atmosphere of peace. Here I was loved—yes, loved, 
though I had won that love by deceit. Beyond, there was no one 
to care for me—no, not one! 

Well, the sooner it was over the better. An outcast I came 
here, an outcast I should go forth. There was surely no rest for 
me this side of the grave. I was fated to wander alone over the 
face of the earth to the last sad end. 

Suicide? Yes, perhaps, after all, death would be more kind to 
me than life. 

Walking nervously to and fro up and down the room I caught 
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sight of Sylvia’s picture, smiling down on me from its ivory frame 
on the wall, and the quick tears rushed to my eyes as I took it 
down. 

“Darling,” I cried, one will deny me the privilege of kiss- 
ing you good-bye in this harmless fashion.” 

Vhat a child the vagabond was becoming, to be sure—holding 
a picture against his lips, trembling with tenderness, while tears 
were splashing ruthlessly down on the silent, beautiful face ! A child, 
perhaps, but, oh ! it was comforting, in this hour of silent farewell, 
to kiss even her image the sun had traced. 

I had resolved that I would not sce her to say good-bye. I was 
doubtful of my strength to endure such an ordeal, for I must tell 
her all; and after she had honored me with her love how could I 
bear to face her with an explanation of my luckless deception ? 

I would write what I had to say. She should learn after I was 
far away how I had loved her; how she had lifted me out of the 
slough of my selfish thoughts and set me again on the firm rock of 
honor. 

As I had come into the house, so I should leave it. What money 
I had spent on myself should be returned. I made out a statement 
how every dollar had been spent, and laid it on the bureau in a con- 
spicuous place where Henley would be sure to see it as soon as he 
arrived, In the same envelope was a detailed explanation of every- 
thing connected with my arrival in the house and the assumption 
of his name; but the attempt I had made to wreck his reason— 
I could not put that down. ‘The work I had set myself to perform 
was hard enough without adding that painful incident. The bitter- 
est task I left to the last—my explanation to Sylvia! 

How many times I wrote and rewrote the last sad words I was to 
speak to her in life, while my tears rained down on the paper as I 
read it over with trembling lips! And in faney I could see the 
startled look in her eyes when they fell upon these words of part- 
ing that voiced the sorrows of my soul. Would she weep because 
she would never see me again, and wishme back, for all that I had 


deceived her and sought her love by trickery and device? 


But I hurried through with my work, not daring to dwell too 
much on her memory, lest it should unman me, for there was still 
much to be done that called for a brave heart. 

Even when I stole into the perfumed silence of her blue-satin 
boudoir, glowing with soft lights and as sweet as the heart of a violet, 
I left the letter where she would see it and beat a hasty retreat 
—there, where every object spoke of her, and the air was faint with 
the fragrance of her presence, I felt a sudden weakness overcome 
me. Iwas tempted to wait for her, to throw myself at her feet, 
tell her of my love, and beg her to be merciful. 

As I stood there wavering the perfume of the place seemed to 
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steep me in a drowsy Janguor. In the silence of this scented shrine 
of innocence every dainty object seemed to beckon me to linger. 

At last, with a great effort of will, I half shut my eyes and strode 
hastily out of the room without once looking back. A sigh of re- 
lief broke from my lips when I found myself in the street. I was 
aware of having triumphed again over my moral weakness, and felt 
a consciousness of growing strength and courage, and an anxiety to 
finish the tasks I had laid out. 

Nothing remained now but to find Henley at Crimmin’s Rents, 
to speak to him of Aunt Fanny and Sylvia, and to lead him to the 
door of his future home. There I would say good-bye and leave 
him to the enjoyment of his happiness, while I went out again as I 
had come—friendless, alone !—a vagabond still ! 

All the way over to the Rents I kept repeating to myself the 
words I should say to him, studying how concisely I might con- 
vey the information I had to give him ; what I should tell him of 
Sylvia, of Aunt Fanny ; and how I should keep myself in the back- 
ground during all these explanations. Time enough for him to 
learn about me when he had reached his own room and found my 
letter awaiting him. 

I hurried now, anxious to be through with the painful task I had 
set myself to perform, for I was weary of the world and of every- 
thing but sleep. 

As I bounded up the narrow stairs of Crimmin’s Rents I ran into 
Mr. Fogarty coming down in haste. 


** What is it ?” I cried, in alarm, catching sight of his pale face, 
that was working convulsively. 

‘*Him—him,” wasall he could say between gasps, pointing above. 

‘Ts anything the matter with Henley ?” grasping him by the arm 
and shaking him fiercely. 

‘Matter enough! He’s disappeared !” 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN END AND A BEGINNING. 


‘What do you mean?” I said, in my excitement taking Mr. 
Fogarty by the collar more vigorously than kindly. ‘‘Did I not 
tell you before that you must not lose sight of him for a moment?” 

‘©Oh, nothing can have gone wrong with the poor gentleman,” 
adjusting his collar, that had become twisted in the struggle. 
‘« Faith, he’s as sinsible now as either you or I. Perhaps he’s onl 
gone out for a walk. He’s took a turn in the court before this, to 
get some fresh air. I suppose he was nervous bein’ shut up so long, 
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-and walked out when he got a chance. Will-you come up to me 


room and have a sup of something?” in a conciliatory voice. 

‘““No, leave me! I want to think about the matter,” 
“*T must find him at once.” 

Yer—yer not angry, sur?” 

No—no—only go !” 

He obeyed slowly, casting reproachful glances at me as he made 
his way up the stairs. Here was a pretty how-to-do! Henley was 
gone! and I could no longer carry out my intention. But where 
had he gone? In search of Aunt Fannyand Sylvia? No, that was 
not probable. He had forgotten about them; his mind was too 
feeble at present to look back over the past, and I had never spoken 
to him about them. Where could he have gone? He placed so 
much dependence upon me that & could not understand why he 
should make any move without first consulting me. Ile was so 
much like a child that he had seemed to rely on me for help and 
advice ever since his brain had begun to resume its normal action. 

While I was puzzling over the problem of his disappearance, I 
had wandered up-stairs, in the direction of his room, and it was 
more from the force of habit than the expectation of making any 
discovery that prompted me to push the door open and enter. 

Everything was in disorder, as if the occupant had hurried away. 
A new suit that I had provided, so that he should make a good ap- 
pearance when he met his relations, was missing from the closet, 
and also his hat and overcoat. He evidently intended acting the 
last part of our strange drama in his own way and without my 
help. 

I was just turning away in a fit of sullen disappointment when 
a piece of paper lying by one of the legs of the table attracted my 
attention. I picked it up absent-mindedly and saw that it was a 
scrap of note-paper, bearing a monogram. I knew the initials at a 
glance—they were the Major’s ! 

Now everything that had happenel was easily explained. He 
had discovered the real Henley and carried him off as convincing - 
evidence to Sylvia that [ was unworthy of regard or consideration. 
The facts of the story he had probably wormed out of Mr. Fogarty 
or some less scrupulous resident of the court, and he was undoubt- 
edly at this moment preparing to deal me a crushing blow, with 
the intention of silencing me forever. But I was pretty sure that 
before this Sylvia must have received my letter. She would under- 
stand that I had made, at the last hour, an earnest effort to atone 
for what had been done. 

I went down the stairs again, into the street, conscious that there 
was nothing more for me to do. My tasks were finished as far as 
I was concerned: the play must go on with other actors and amid 
other scenes. 

Yet as I walked away from the foul-smelling shadows of the 
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court a great weight of my loneliness fell upon me. Where was I 
going ? 

Not home, as I had often turned from the dirty street with a 
buoyant heart. There was no longer a home for me. I was as 
homeless as yonder cur, sniffing at the garbage barrel on the corner ; 
yet my feet would turn towards the dear, familiar street where Syl- 
via lived. 

What crazy freak of my bewildered brain prompted me to haunt 
the ground of my lost happiness? Was I seeking fresh sorrow? Did 
I want to brave the contempt of these people who had once honored 
and respected me ? 

As I came in view of the familiar windows that had so often 
framed Sylvia’s beautiful face, smiling down a welcome as I entered 
the door, a strange, mad fancy came over me; I would steal up to 
my room—it might be accomplished without ‘anyone seeing me— 
get the picture of Sylvia from the wall, and then make my escape. 
How it would comfort me in after years to have that portrait always 
near me! It should be my shrine of worship, a constant: monitor 
in my fight to rise to higher things. 

I slipped into the vestibule with my latch-key. Noiselessly I 
crossed the hall, and then paused. I heard a step on the landing 
above. Clearly I could not reach my room just yet. I darted be- 
hind the curtains of the library, where I had often read aloud to 
Sylvia, to wait until silence was restored and I could steal on my 
erran 1 again. 

As I listened I heard voices in the room beyond. At first the 
sounds were indistinct ; as time passed I could distinguish every- 
thing. 

The Major was talking. Who to? 

From the shadow where I was crouching I could not help hear- 
ing every word he said, for only the thickness of the portiére di- 
vided us from each other. 

“*T had reason to expect a different answer from you than this ;” 
and his voice was half-sullen in its tone, I thought. ‘* When I saw 
you last summer you were not so unyielding; you even gave me 
courage to hope, if I could wait.” 

How eagerly I listened to hear the answer he would receive, for I 
guessed instinctively that he was addressing Sylvia, and that his 
speech had taken the form of a declaration ! 

“‘T can only regret, Major Carriston,” she said, in a low voice, 


“if you interpreted anything I said in the past as an encour- 
agement to your suit. Ido not love you, and cannot be your wife.” 
My heart gave a glad leap. At least I had the melancholy pleas- 
ure of knowing that he was not the one who would triumph over 
my defeat. 
The Major was plainly angered at her answer. He must have 
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chad serious hopes, for his voice was trembling with rage when he 
spoke again: 

‘‘ Your feelings have undergone a change, Miss Dene, since last 
year, or rather since this impostor came into your house.” 

‘Major Carriston, you forget yourself,’ she said rebukingly. 
“You will not strengthen your position by trying to weaken that 
of a rival.” 

** Yet I repeat, this man Henley is an impostor, who has stolen 
into this house by mistake, and stolen something even more valu- 
ble, if I may judge by your championship. You have refused me— 
well and good! I can still save you from yourself by unmasking 
this specious scamp, who has deceived you so long and so success- 
fully.” 

“I do not believe you,” she said, coldly. ‘This attempt to 
poison my mind against my Cousin Henley isa last and cowardly 
resort of the defeated—unworthy of a soldier and a gentleman. If 

ou have nothing else to say to me, I will leave you. I respect Mr. 
enley— 

«* And you love him,” sneeringly. 

I had drawn close up to the curtains now. I could look in on 
them as they stood facing each other. She made a step towards the 
door, paused and half turned. 

“* Yes; since you will have me say it, I love him! Are you 
satisfied ?” 

*“Not yet,” he answered, harshly. ‘A word, and I will go. 
This man, on whom you have wasted your affections, is not the real 
Henley. He was brought here by mistake, having, perhaps, robbed 
your cousin to get possession of certain papers to establish his 
claim. The real Henley, in escaping from the hotel, suffered from 
a conturion that darkened his mind, and was cared for by strangers. 
The impostor discovered him, and has since taken every means to 
further impair your unfortunate cousin’s reason ; and now the man 
who wrought all this injury upon a helpless human being you tell 
me that you love !” 

She could not have read my letter of explanation, or she would 
never have answered him as she did. For a moment she looked at 
him doubtfully, half amazed. 

‘‘What strategy of war is this, Major Carriston, that you are 
playing upon me? I cannot believe it—I will not !” 

‘* You shall believe your own eyes,” as she was turning away. 

Then I saw him draw aside a curtain. John Henley stood before 
them. 

**Shall I introduce you?” said the Major, ironically, ‘‘ or do you 
still believe this is a trick of the enemy?” with biting emphasis. 

‘« Speak ! are you indeed my cousin, Jack Henley?” asked Sylvia, 
turning towards the bewildered face of my poor patient. ; 

‘“No,” he said, firmly, ‘‘ my name 1s Heywood !” 
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The Major started back with a cry of amazement that covered 
my own exclamation. His face, so triumphant, had suddenly be- 
come pale with wonder. : 

**His mind is still deranged,” he explained to Sylvia, who was 
watching them with an ironical smile on her lips. 

*«'Think—think !” he said, twitching at Henley’s sleeve. “Your 
name, you know, is Henley. Have you forgotten?” 

“Henley?” asked the other, vacantly. 

«* Yes, Henley; you remember ?” 

Oh, yes!” with a flash of intuition. ‘He was the young man 
who watched over me all through my sickness ; who has been like a 
brother to me ever since that terrible shock. Remember Henley! 
God bless him, I shall never forget him !” ; 

The expression on the Major’s face during this surprising speech 
I could not describe. The struggle of anger, amazement, and 
baffled hope expressed in his contracted features would have puz- 
zled a physiognomist. He could not speak; his lips only gave 
forth mumbling, inarticulate sounds., 

«You have been answered,” said Sylvia, in a ringing voice. ‘Is 
there more you wish to say?—some fresh accusation against my 
Cousin Jack ?” 

He crushed down an angry exclamation that rose to his lips, and 
strode towards the door. 

“Tam through for the present. It is another damnable trick of 
this impostor. You will find out when it is too late that I was 
right in warning you.” 

** When the time comes I will thank you,” bowing. 

He picked up his hat from the chair, and, with a malignant look 
at Henley, strode out of the room and out of the house. 

But if the Major had been a wondering listener to this conversa- 
tion, what do you imagine were my sensations when I heard Henley 
deny his own name? Could it be possible that the excitement of 
the moment had unsettled the mind I had spent so much time in 
nursing back to reason again? Had he indeed forgotten who he 
was? It was to answer this question that I threw back the cur- 
tains and stood before them. 

‘*What does this mean?’ I said, turning my bewildered eyes 
towards Henley. ‘‘ I happened to be in the library, just now, and I 
could not help hearing every word that was said. What object 
could you have had in denying your identity?” 

‘What other object but to outwit your rival,” he said, with a 
smile on his lips. ‘‘It was a slight return for your constant kind- 
ness to me while I was ill. I know who you are.” 

I started and turned away my head guiltily. Sylvia was seated, 
with her eyes fixed on the floor. Did she know, too? 

“* My dear boy, your masquerade has done no harm to anyone but 
the Major ; and, after all, Sylvia may congratulate herself that she 
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is out of hisreach. For the past week I have been playing the fox 
myself, to find out all about you. The Major to-day resolved on a 
coup @etat. We was to bring me here and present me to Sylvia 
as the real Henley, thus crushing you out forever. I followed him 
readily, and instead of crushing you, I succeeded in turning the 
tables on him completely.” 

**I—I can hardly believe my ears,” I said, wonderingly, looking 
around me half stupefied. It was more than I deserved.” 

*‘Then believe your eves,” cried Henley, slapping me on the 
back with a hearty laugh. ‘Cousin Sylvia, will you not assure 
Mr. Heywood of the reality of this scene?” and he lounged away 
into the library, leaving us alone together. She had not spoken, 
but there was that look in her eyes which bade me speak. 

** Sylvia,” I cried, kneeling at her feet, “is it true? You re- 
ceived those last words of mine and you have the heart to forgive 
me ?” 

‘*Dearest, does it matter in what name you come to me? J be- 
lieve in you, for all you appeared in borrowed plumes. I, too, was 
a visitor at Crimmin’s Rents. I have been in communication with 
Jack for several days past. Together we planned to confuse the 
Major. He was an uncompromising enemy and one to be gotten 
rid of ; you saw how I succeeded.” 

‘But Henley? You were child lovers,” I hinted. 

**Oh, that was long ago,” dropping her head prettily, while a wave 
of color swept over her face. ‘* Besides, he has a wife in Australia.” 

“And only this morning I thought life was over for me for- 
ever,” I murmured. 

**The old life—yes. But the new life has just begun,’ 
softly, turning her face towards me tenderly, and— 

**Hem !” coughed Henley, from the next room. 
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